BOUNDARY  COMMISSION¬ 
ERS  OF  HONDURAS  AND 
GUATEMALA  MEET  '/ 


A  CiAIX  have  two  Ainerieaii  Kepuhlics  set  a  laudable  exainj)le 
in  the  matter  of  determiiiatinj;  international  eontroversies: 
/  %  not  that  this  is  a  iu>vel  t)r  exceptional  instance,  for  tlic 

countries  of  the  NcvV  WorkI  have  practically  all  adopted 
similar  methods  in  settling  disputes  among  tliemselves  for  many 
years,  hut  in  the  light  of  present  conditions  in  war-torn  Europe  it  is 
gratifying  to  see  that  these  Republics  still  adhere  to  the  principle 
tliat  right  and  justice,  calmly  and  dispassionately  tietcrmined,  should 
prevail  in  matters  of  international  import.  In  this  instance  a  con¬ 
troversy  relative*  to  the  exact  boundary  lines  between  the  two  Repub¬ 
lics  is  to  1)0  amicably  considered  and  adjusted  by  a  boundary  com¬ 
mission  composed  of  commissioners  from  both  countries,  which  is 
now  holding  its  sessions  in  the  building  of  the  Pan  American  I’nion 
at  Washington,  1). 

The  commissioners  representing  the  Repxiblic  of  Honduras  are  Dr. 
Policarpo  Bonilla,  e.x-President  of  Honduras,  with  rank  of  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  on  special  mission,  as 
liead  of  the  Honduras  commission;  Dr.  ('arlos  Pinel,  attache;  Engi¬ 
neers  Medardo  Zuniga  and  Felix  ('anales;  and  Senor  Rafael  11. 
Valle,  sedentary. 

'I'lu*  commissioners  representing  (lUatemala  are  Dr.  'Poledo  Her- 
rart(‘,  minist(‘r  for  forc'ign  affairs  of  (iuatc'inala,  with  rank  of  envoy 


S*-.aU!<l:  l>r.  I'»licur|))  IJiinillii,  of  llnii'liiras,  riivoy  <-xlru  inliiiury  ami  itiiiiisli'r  |>li'iii|uit<'ii- 

tiary  un  .sMciul  mission.  StumliiiK,  rcutliiiK  from  l<'ft  to  riitlit:  Kiii'iiitsT  Friix  I'aiuio.s  Salazar;  Sviiur 
Ua^l  U.  Valle,  secretary;  Knglneer  Medarclo  Zuniga  V. 
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oxtriiordiiiar}'  and  ministor  plenipotontiary  on  special  mission,  lioad- 
inj^  tlie  Guatemalan  commission;  Attorneys  Dr.  Maroial  Prem  and 
Dr.  Maiuiel  Eelieverria  Vidaiirre;  Engineers  ('laudio  Urrutia  and 
Gen.  F(‘lipc  Pereira;  and  Senor  Sinforoso  Aguilar,  secretary. 

In  presenting  to  President  Wilson  his  letters  of  credence  as  envo}' 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Honduras  on  special 
mission.  Dr.  PolicarjK)  Bonilla  sj)oke  as  follows: 

Most  Exckllent  Mil  ruEsiDEXT:  I  have  the  honor  to  j)lace  in  your  hands  the 
aiitograidhc  letter  of  his  exeelleney  the  President  of  Honduras,  acerediting  me  as 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  jilenijiotentiary  on  a  special  mission  before  the 
(lovernment  of  the  United  States  of  North  Ameriia,  over  which  you  so  worthily 
jireside. 

The  mission  which  has  been  intrusted  to  me  and  which  is  very  grateful  to  me  is 
that  of  expressing  to  you,  in  the  nanu'  of  the  Honduran  jieople  and  tiovernment, 
their  gratitude  for  the  good  will  with  which  you  have  offered  your  mediation  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  houudary  (piestion  between  Honduras  and  (Juatemala,  which 
(piestion,  like  all  those  of  its  class,  involves  dangers  of  considerable  magnitude  to 
the  peace  and  harmony  of  I  wo  peojiles.  The  pc'ople  of  Honduras  have  full  conlideiice 
that,  thanks  to  your  efforts,  this  (luestion  will  he  sidtled  with  justice  and  eipiity,  in 
keejiing  with  your  jirevious  record  as  an  individual  and  as  head  of  this  great  Nation. 

More  worthy  of  gratitude  is  your  jirocedure  at  this  time,  when  you  are  endeavoring 
to  win  victory  in  the  gn‘at(‘st  war  that  has  ever  alilicted  humanity,  which  victory 
will  mean  the  triiimiih  of  democracy  and  justice,  security  of  life,  and  the  frei'dom  of 
nations,  larg(“  and  small,  which  will  no  longer  he  in  dangi'r  of  being  violated  and 
sacri(ic(*d,  as  noble  ISelgium  has  been  in  the  jiresent  world  strife,  at  the  attar  of  con- 
((iiest  of  “national  necessity’’  (raison  d’etat).  .\  new  international  law  will  arise 
after  this  victory,  one  which  shall  rernhw  imj)os.sil)le  any  abuse  of  power  by  the  great 
against  ttu'  weak,  as  you  have  declared,  in  unison  with  your  fellow  belligerents. 

The  world  fully  realizes  that,  in  order  that  your  lofty  purposes  may  he  attained, 
it  is  nece.s,sary  that  there  should  h(>  solidarity  among  nations  which  .see  in  those  jmr- 
poses  the  r<‘alization  of  the  ideal  of  humanity.  Still  more  necessary  is  this  siilidarity 
among  the  nations  of  this  continent,  which  must  shut  their  dcMirs  against  any  attempt 
to  caiisi!  militarism  or  autocracy  to  prevail;  and,  in  order  to  accomiilish  it,  it  is  nec- 
e,s.s.iry  that  all  reasons  for  ill  feeding  should  disa]>pear  ainong  them,  and  chietly  boundary 
disputes,  which  are  tlu*  most  dangerous. 

'I'lierefore,  Honduras  and  (iiiate-mala  have  sjieeilied  re'asons  for  being  thankful  to 
you,  who  have  allowed  your  attention  to  h»>  distracted  under  these  ditlicult  cirenm- 
stanies  in  ordiT  to  bring  about  between  thc'sc*  countries  the  complete  harmony  which 
is  es.sential  to  tlxdr  liv*-s  as  sister  nations,  which  they  an*,  and  as  parts  which  they  are, 
and  which  wee  must  hope  they  will  lx*  again  in  a  not  remote  future,  of  the  whole 
which  was  called  and  will  again  he  called  “Hepuhlic  of  Central  .Vmerica.” 

Iteceive,  most  excell(*nt.  Mr.  President,  tin*  wislu*s  whii’h,  on  behalf  of  the  pcnijile 
and  (lovernment  of  Honduras  and  on  my  own  behalf,  1  express  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  I’nited  Stat<*8  of  .\merica  and  your  own  ])er.sonally. 

Ill  l■('<•(‘ivillg  IIk*  <“|•(*(l(*ll(,illls  1111(1  ill  rt*ply  to  Dr.  Policiirpii  Boiiilln’s 
reiiiiirks,  Pt(vsi(l(*iit  Wilson  spoke  as  follows; 

Mr.  MiNisTKit;  1  am  happy  to  accept  the  credential  letters  by  which  his  (*xcelh*ncy 
the  President  of  Honduras  accredits  you  as  minister  of  Honduras  on  s|>ecial  ini.ssion 
near  the  (lovernment  of  the  United  Slates  and  to  accord  you  formal  recognition  in 
that  cai>acily. 


Sf'atod:  Dr.  I.iiis  Tok'rto  Horrartc,  minister  of  rmapn  affairs  of  fiiiatcmala,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenix)otentiary  on  sweial  mission.  StandinK,  reading  from  left  to 
riKht:  .Sefior  Sinforosu  .\giiilar,  sc-eretary;  (i<'neral  FelifK'  Pereira;  lir.  Manuel  Eeh'everria  Vidaurre;  EngiruH-r  Claudio  I'rrutia;  and  Dr.  Marciul  I’rem. 
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I  well  know  that  conijtlexily  of  boundary  adjustments  between  Honduras  and 
tiuatemala  have  in  the  i)ast  h‘d  to  situations  involving  the  interests  and  tranquility 
of  the  two  Republics,  and  it  is  my  earnest  hoj)e  that  in  the  selection  of  yourself  from 
among  the  dLstinguished  citizens  of  Honduras  fo-  conference  with  Dr.  Herrarte, 
wlujse  high  attainments  are  well  known,  a  sati.sfactory  and  la.sting  agreement  will  be 
reached  and  a  demarcation  of  the  Iwundary  line  effected. 

At  this  time  the  historic  ])aths  of  the  United  .Slates  and  Honduras  have  been  drawn 
even  more  clasely  together  by  tin*  attitude  of  your  country  toward  the  relentless 
policy  and  course  of  imperialistic  (iermany,  and  by  the  intention  of  your  Govern¬ 
ment  to  uphold  the  divine  ideals  of  right  and  ecpial  justice  for  all:  and  that  this  may 
lie  realized  and  a  lasting  peace  concluded,  it  is  indeed  necessary  that  there  should 
be  a  solidarity  of  jiurptxse  of  all  nations,  and  especially  a  solidarity  of  the  nations  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

In  your  jire.sent  imjiortant  mission  to  Washington  you  shall  have  this  Government’s 
most  hearty  cooiieration  and  frank  advice  in  the  exercise  of  its  good  oflices  and  in  the 
po.sition  of  the  next  friend  of  the  two  countries  now  represented  here  in  conference, 
and  1  can  not  but  feel  that  the  ojip  irtune  moment  has  now  arrived  when  all  (piestions 
of  boundary  differences  between  Honduras  and  Guatemala,  which  have  for  so  long  a 
j)eriod  been  a  factor  in  disturbing  the  harmony  of  Uentral  America,  will  be  for  once 
and  for  all  time  .settled. 

Pray  accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  good  wishes  you  express  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  and  peojde  of  Honduras  for  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  on  your  own  part,  and  be  assured  that  g<M>d  wishes  no  leas  sincere  are  evinced  by 
the  Government  and  peo])le  of  this  country  for  the  full  and  complete  realization  of 
the  high  aims  of  your  Government. 

I  also  ex))re.as  to  you  my  own  itersonal  wishes  that  your  sojourn  in  our  midst  may 
))rove  to  you  to  be  a  most  ha]>j)y  one. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  presenting'  to  President  Wilson  his  letters  of 
credence  as  envoy  extraortlinarv  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of 
(iuateinala  on  special  mission,  Dr.  Toledo  Herrarte  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  remarks: 

Mr.  Pkeside.nt:  The  mi.s.sion  which  again  brings  me  to  this  beautiful  capital  can 
not  be  more  welcome  to  me,  as  its  main  object  is  to  tighten  and  strengthen  the  bonds 
of  uid)roken  friendship  that  have  always  united  our  two  countries,  and  to  tender  to 
Your  Excellency,  the  synthesis  and  incarnation  of  the  aspirations  of  this  great  Repub¬ 
lic,  the  expre.ssion  of  the  people  and  Government  of  Guatemala’s  gratitude  to  the 
Government  and  people  of  the  United  Slates  for  the  brotherly  and  generous  a-ssistance 
extended  by  them  at  the  sad  hour  of  ordeal  and  grief  brought  upon  us  by  the  implaca¬ 
ble  for<'es  of  natun*,  when  it  subjw-ted  onr  capital  and  the  neighboring  population 
to  one  of  the  most  violent  and  di.sastnjus  eartlnjuakes  recorded  in  history. 

Resides  the.se  motiv(!s,  born  from  affection,  there  ar<?  rea.sons  of  a  jmlitical  and  inter¬ 
national  nature  which  impart  to  the  message  of  which  I  am  the  bearer,  in  addition 
to  its  <'haracter  of  due  courtesy,  the  importance  that  is  implied  in  the  solemn  coniirma- 
tion  of  the  jtrinciples  and  purposes  which  inspired  the  (iuatemalan  nation  when  it 
identifiwl  itself,  as  it  has,  with  the  United  States  in  the  grand  and  noble  attitude 
a.ssuimsl  by  it  in  the  present  world  conflagration.  Guatemala,  like  the  United  States, 
entered  the  contest  .solely  guided  by  her  love  for  liberty  and  justice,  her  desire  that 
the  rights  of  weak  peoples  shall  ever  be  n-spected,  and  her  patriotic  ambition  to  turn 
continental  solidarity  into  a  redeeming  reality.  Thes«?  were  undoubtedly  the  motives 
which  proinptfsl  the  National  .Assembly  of  the  Republic  when  by  its  memorable 
decre(‘  of  recent  date  it  d«H;lared  that  Guatemala  a.ssumes  the  .same  attitude  of  belliger¬ 
ency  that  the  Uiiil«sl  Stales  has  taken  toward  the  German  Imperial  Government. 
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Thus  was  the  national  will  obeyed  and  a  tribute  paid  to  the  honored  memory  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Monrt)e,  who,  in  covering  the  new-born  Republics  of  America  with  the  shield 
of  protection,  guaranteed  that  independence  which  they  all  happily  now  enjoy. 

■Mr.  President,  in  placing  in  Your  Excellency’s  hands  the  autograph  letter  of  Presi- 
ident  Estrada  Cabrera,  which  accredits  me  as  his  envoy,  I  make,  in  his  name  and  in 
that  of  the  people  of  Guatemala,  ardent  wi.shes  for  the  early  achievement  of  the  deci¬ 
sive  triumphs  to  which  this  glorious  Nation  has  so  clear  a  right,  for  the  prosperity  and 
greatness  of  the  United  States,  and  for  Your  Excellency’s  j)ersonal  happiness. 

In  receivin'^  his  letters  of  credence  and  in  reply  to  the  remarks  of 
Dr.  Toledo  Ilerriirte,  President  Wilson  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  Minister  for  Foreicn  Aff.vires:  It  affords  me  much  jileasure  to  receive  from 
your  hands  the  letters  whereby  Ilis  Excellency  the  President  of  Guatemala  accredits 
you  as  minister  for  foreign  affaires  of  (iuatemala  on  special  mission  near  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  to  accord  you  formal  recognition  in  that 
extraordinary  oftice. 

.May  1  not  express  to  you  my  j>rofound  appreciation  of  the  thoughtful  act  of  your 
Government  in  selecting  you  in  your  high  official  capacity  and  one  of  the  influential 
factors  in  the  affairs  of  Guatemala  to  come  to  us  for  the  purpo.se  of  giving  expri'ssion 
to  the  thanks  of  your  peojile  for  the  a.ssistance  rendered  by  tbe  l'niti*d  States  during 
the  distressing  hour  of  trial  in  which  eartlujuake  brought  such  disaster  and  suffering 
to  your  country. 

The  United  States  and  its  sister  Rejmblic  of  t’entral  .America  are  bound  together 
by  historic  bonds  of  genuine  friendshij).  While  we  of  course  con.sidered  it  our  duty 
to  lend  such  assistance  as  was  po.ssible  in  the  time  of  great  need,  it  was  done  with  a 
fraternal  feeling,  and  we  hope  will  !<erve  as  an  added  assurance  of  the  heartfelt  good 
will  which  has  always  prompted  our  intercourse  as  sovereign  nations  of  the  Western 
llemisjihere. 

The  United  States  is  facing  a  critical  situation  in  resisting  the  oppre.s.sions  of  an 
aggressive  and  relent le.ss  foreign  jiower.  The  Governimmt  of  Guatemala  has  Joined 
with  us  and  the  allied  forces  of  Europe  in  this  struggle  for  the  maintenance  of  right 
and  justice  and  in  defen.se  of  our  right  and  those  of  the  civilized  world.  The.se  high 
motives  and  the  just  attitude  which  has  always  charaidi^rized  Guatemala  have  now 
made  that  cmintry  a  potent  champion  of  continental  solidarity  in  the  eyes  of  all. 

1  am  glad  to  know  that  you  havi-  come  to  the  United  States  in  another  special 
cajiacity  as  spi-idal  envoy  from  your  Government  to  discu.ss  with  the  special  envoy 
of  the  Government  of  Honduras,  under  the  friendly  good  ollices  of  this  GoviTnimmt, 
the  (piestion  of  the  boundary  between  your  country  and  that  of  Honduras,  and  1 
sincerely  trust  that  it  will  la;  p.i.ssible  to  reach  a  definib*  and  .satisfactory  adjiistmeiil. 
It  is  unnece.s.sary  for  me  to  assure  you  that  it  is  a  matter  in  whii'li  this  Government 
is  <leeply  interested. 

A’our  jirevious  mission  to  Washington  is  most  pleasantly  n'lnemberiHl,  and  you 
are  again  given  the  .same  hearty  welcome  and  the  a.s.suranc(‘  that  you  may  d<*pend 
upon  this  Government’s  frank  and  sincere  advice  in  any  <piesti<ins  which  may  later 
ari.se. 

I  thank  the  President  of  Guatemala,  and  through  him  the  people  of  Guatemala, 
for  their  earnest  wishes  for  the  early  accoinplisliinent  of  a  lastitig  peace,  and  I  beg 
you  to  express  to  his  ex<;ellency  my  personal  wislu;8  for  his  haiipitiess  atid  widl-being, 
and  also  for  the  ever-advancing  achievement  of  his  country  of  a  still  greater  prosperity. 

Arraiifroinents  liad  lieen  made  to  hold  the  sessions  of  the  hotmdary 
commission  in  tint  ('olurnhiis  room  of  tlie  Pan  .American  I'nion  Build- 
injr,  and  liere  the  commissioners  assemhled  for  their  first  mcetiii}' 
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May  20,  191S.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  Hon.  llobcrt 
Lansing,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Tnited  States,  who,  in  beginning 
the  proceedings,  delivered  the  following  welcoming  address: 

The  as.‘ii*ml)liii‘'  of  eomnii.ssioiiers  from  two  sister  Republics  for  the  purpose  of 
endeavoring  to  reach  an  amicable  settlement  of  a  controversy  wliiidi  has  vexcnl  their 
relations  in  the  past  is  always  a  subject  for  congratulation,  and  j)articularly  so  at 
a  time  when  the  whole  world  is  seething  with  war  and  when  force  rather  than  reason 
dominates  human  affairs.  It  is  a  conspicuous  example  of  the  spirit  of  fellowship 
and  amity  which  prevails  in  the  Amt*ri<'as  and  which  is  fundamental  to  Pan-.\nieri- 
canism. 

I  desire  on  behalf  of  this  (Jovernment  to  express  to  you,  Messrs.  Oommissioners, 
and  through  you  to  your  Gov'ernments,  the  recognition  of  the  honor  which  has  been 
conferred  upon  the  capital  city  of  this  Nation  by  its  selection  as  the  i)lace  of  your 
meetings;  and  on  my  own  behalf  I  wish  to  assure  you  that  it  is  for  me  i)ersonally 
and  as  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  a  pleasure  as  well  as  a  privilege  to 
bid  you  welcome  and  to  declare  the  hope  and  expwtation  that  your  labors  will  not 
be  in  vain. 

1  would  be  wanting  in  frankness  if  I  did  not  say  to  you  that  this  Government 
is  deeply  solicitous  for  a  complete  and  final  adjustment  of  your  differences.  It  has 
been,  as  you  know,  the  great  desire  of  the  United  States  to  see  the  Rt-publu's  of  this 
hemisphere  drawn  into  closer  union— a  union  founded  upon  impartial  justice  and  a 
sympathetic  respect  for  the  rights  of  others. 

It  is  .such  a  confctrence  as  this,  inspircHl  by  the  spirit  of  conciliation,  that  tnakes 
manifest  to  the  .American  Republics  and  to  all  the  world  the  sentituent  which  should 
always  govern  international  relations.  1  regret  to  say  that  it  has  been  the  long  and 
too  general  practice  of  nations  to  seek  their  own  intert'sts  and  to  win  every  advantage 
with  little  regard  to  the  justness  of  the  claims  of  others,  so  that  commissions  of  adjust¬ 
ment  have  fre(juently  failed  to  gain  that  reputation  for  impartiality  which  is  the 
highest  charact(‘risti(’  of  an  international  body.  From  such  selfish  motives  1  believe 
that  the  commissioners  of  the  two  Governments  here  represented  will  be  free.  Roth 
countries  can  not  be  wholly  right  in  their  conU'iitions.  It  is  therefore  your  duty  to 
approach  the  subject  with  open  minds.  I  am  sure  that  I  voice  your  thought  when 
1  say  that  justice  must  be  first  in  considering  the  various  phases  of  the  i)roblen  which 
you  are  called  upon  to  solve.  I  can  not  doubt  but  that  you  will  agree  with  me  in 
alfirming  that  it  is  better  for  one’s  country  and  for  the  world  to  admit  an  error  than 
to  strive  to  maintain  it,  what(*ver  national  advantage  may  be  surrendered. 

May  1,  with  all  respect,  express  the  conviction  that  principles  of  justice  will  guide 
you  in  the  right  path,  knowing  the  high  sense  of  honor  and  loyalty  of  purpose  which 
will  pervade  your  councils. 

You,  gentlemen,  who  represent  Guatemala  and  Ifonduras  in  this  conference,  have 
come  here  to  Washington  with  the  sincere  [Uirpose  «»f  arranging  your  affairs  .s»>  that 
perfect  harmony  may  prevail  in  the  future  ri-lations  between  your  two  countries.  1 
can  conceive  of  no  higlu'r  service  to  your  Governments  and  to  your  fellow  citizens 
than  the  removal  fntin  the  field  of  controversy  of  the  (piestion  which  you  are  to  con¬ 
sider.  As  one  eariu'stly  concerned  in  the  welfare  of  both  Republics  1  will  imt,  1 
trust,  be  misundersto(Kl  or  considered  to  be  presumptuous  when  1  urge  upon  you  not 
only  the  wisdom  but  the  necessity  of  coming  into  full  agreement.  May  I  be  permitted 
to  go  so  far  as  to  beseech  you  to  forget  national  interest  in  the  greater  interest  of 
international  justice. 

The  highest  encomium  which  can  be  bestowed  uptm  any  nation  is  that  it  preferred 
to  be  just  above  all  else.  May  your  countries  be  tin*  recipients  of  such  praise.  May 
you,  by  mutual  candor  and  fairness  in  ilealing  with  the  subjtH't  which  is  before  you, 
give  signal  proof  of  that  true  sytnpathy  atnl  fraternity  which  is  essentially  .American. 
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1  leave  you,  iny  distinguished  friends,  with  the  thought  that  justice  and  generosity 
are  the  loftiest  sentiments  which  can  inspire  mankind  and  that  a  people  possessing 
such  attributes  commands  the  respect  of  the  civilized  world. 

Their  Exeelleiieies,  Dr.  Bonilla  for  Honduras,  and  Dr.  Toledo 
Herrarte  for  Guatemala,  re])lied  in  extemporaneous  addresses  of  ap- 
juopriate  eharaeter,  settin<r  out  their  appreciation  for  the  jrood  ofliees 
of  the  rniteil  States,  and  expressinjr  the  hope  that  the  conferences 
would  end  in  a  felicitous  manner  throuj'h  reachini;  an  ajrreement  as 
to  the  houndarv  line  between  Ilt)nduras  and  Guatemala. 

The  Secretarv  of  State,  after  requestin';  the  memhers  t»f  the  con¬ 
ference  to  remain  seated,  observed  that  the  conference  was  heiiif;  held 
under  that  branch  of  the  Department  of  State  known  as  the  Division 
(»f  Latin  American  Affairs,  of  which  Mr.  Stabler  was  chief,  and  that 
the  Hon.  Boaz  Lon<;,  the  American  minister  to  vSalvador,  now  as- 
si<;ned  to  the  DepartnuMit  of  State,  would  act  as  the  department’s 
re|)resentative  (lurin';  the  conference.  Mr.  Lansint;  then  turned  the 
meetiii';  over  to  Mr.  Lon<;,  who  su‘;‘;(*sted  that,  as  the  occasion  was 
a  purely  formal  one,  he  would  he  pleased  to  call  a  suhseijuent  meetiii'; 
at  a  time  convenient  to  Drs.  Bonilla  and  Herrarte.  Both  these  j;en- 
tlemen  a‘;reed  that  o’clock  on  Tuesday  would  he  a  convenient  hour, 
wlu'reupon  the  conference  was  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  hour  agreed 
upon.  Suhse(juent  meetin};s  were  held  at  11  o’clock  on  May  20; 
o’clock  on  the  21st;  1 1  o’clock  on  the  22d;  and  11  o’clock  on  the  24th, 
when  an  adjournnuMit  was  taken  to  jiermit  of  the  study  of  papers 
submitted  and  for  the  prepaiation  of  suj)plementarv  memoranda. 

The  memhers  of  the  missions  received  many  social  attentions. 
Mr.  .Iordan  Herbert  Stabler,  chief  of  the  Latin  American  Division, 
Department  of  State,  {;ave  a  dinner  to  the  imunhers  of  the  missions 
at  the  ('hew  ('base  ('luh,  Maryland,  on  May  If),  and  also  i;ave  tlu'in 
a  reception  at  the  same  club  on  .lime  0.  Mrs.  Lansin<;,  wife  of  the 
.S(‘cr(“tarv  of  State,  entertained  them  informally  at  tea  on  May  .H  ; 
the  Secretary  ‘;ave  a  dinner  in  their  honor  on  .June  (».  Mr.  .lohn 
Barrett,  director  <;(*neral  of  tin*  Pan  .Vmerican  Hnion,  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  May  2!)  held  a  reception  for  the  memhers  of  the  missions  in 
the  Aztec  ‘;arden  of  the  Pan  American  I'nion. 


DISTINGUISHED  MEXI¬ 
CAN  EDITORS  VISIT  THE 
UNITED  STATES  ’/ 

The  party  of  20  Mexican  journalists  and  editors  now  tonrinj' 
the  United  States  arrived  at  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  June  4, 
11) IS,  at  7.20  a.  m.  They  were  met  by  a  reception  com¬ 
mittee  representing  the  New  Orleans  Association  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  were  escorted  to  tlie  (irunewald  Hotel,  where  ample  accom¬ 
modations  had  been  provided  and  wlierc  the  visitors  were  guests  of  the 
ass(tciation  at  breakfast.  At  noon  they  were  given  an  othcial  recep¬ 
tion  by  Mayor  Jlchrman,  of  New  Orleans,  who  welcomed  them  in 
most  cordial  and  eloquent  terms,  t(>  which  several  members  of  the 
])arty  replied  in  a  similar  vein;  and  after  drinking  toasts  to  the  two 
countries  all  repaired  to  tlie  bantpiet  hall  of  the  hotel  to  enjoy  an 
elegant  luncheon  given  in  honor  of  the  visitors.  At  the  luncheon  the 
principal  address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  J.  O.  Monasterio,  of  the  Canal 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  who  is  a  native  of  Mexico  but  for  several  years 
has  been  a  resident  of  New  Orleans,  followed  by  brief  addresses  by 
members  of  tbe  party  and  ])rominent  citizens  j)resent  at  the  occasion. 
After  the  lunclieon  tlie  visitors  were  taken  on  a  sight-seeing  tour  of 
the  city  in  j)rivate  cars  of  the  hosts,  one  of  the  pleasant  divei’sions 
being  a  stop  at  tbe  famous  Southern  Yacht  Club,  where  a  general 
“get  together”  meeting  added  to  the  feeling  of  cordiality  and  good- 
fellowship.  A  dinner  in  honor  of  the  editors,  tendered  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  (Vmimerce,  concluded  the  day’s  entertainments,  a  large  and 
enthusiastic.  <a)mmittee  escorting  the  departing  guests  to  the  station 
to  bid  tlu'in  l)on  voyage 

At  noon  on  June  6  the  party  arrived  at  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia,  where  they  were  met  at  the  Union  vStationby  Dr.  Juan  B. 
Rojo,  counselor  of  the  Mexican  Embassy,  and  a  rec.eption  committee 
headed  by  distinguished  representatives  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  among  themb.eing  Ma  j.  Gen.  Frank  McIntyre,  chief  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Insular  Alfa ii-s;  Capt.  Roger  Welles,  United  States 
Navv,dircctorofthe()f!iceof  Naval  rntelligence;  Maj.  Lemley,  United 
State's  Army;  Mr.  George  (h'cel,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public. 
lnformali(»n ;  and  other  officials  of  the  Government.  Tlie  visitors 
were  taken  to  tlie  New  Willard  Hotel  for  an  informal  luncheon,  upon 
the  conclusion  of  which  they  were  given  an  automobile  sight-seeing 
trip  through  the  city,  which  included  visits  to  various  historic  and 
interesting  places  in  the  caiiital. 

On  .June  7,  after  a  luncheon  at  another  leading  hotel,  the  visitors 
were  received  and  wehauned  by  the  counselor  of  the  Deiiarlmcnt  of 
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TIIK  MKXICAN  KDITOKS  IN  U  ASHIXCTON,  I).  C. 


The  alKjve  roi)ro<lu«‘<l  pliotnirraiih  .ihows  the  party  of  Mexican  jonmalists  and  editors  together  with  some  of  the  I'nited  States  ollieials  assimied  to  Itie  duty  of  escort  in);  them  and 
aidint:  in  their  entertainment.  The  names  of  the  visit iii);  <Miitors  anil  the  piitilicati  ins  repres<'nted  liy  them  are  as  follows:  Kraneiseo  Zamora,  Kl  I 'nive’rsal,  -Mexico  City;  I.uis 
Tornel  ttivera,  Kl  I'niversal,  .Mexico  City:  Jose  K.  Campos,  Kl  Kxtx'isior,  .Mexico  City:  tionzalo  de  lii  I’arra,  Kl  .Nacional,  Mexico  (  ity;  l.eo|H)ldo  Zamora  I’lowes,  'll. 
.Mexkx)  City;  Knri<)iie  .Manero,  Kl  Kcononiista,  .Mexico  (  ity;  Carlos  (Jonzales  I’eila,  Kl  I'niversal  Ihistrado,  Mexico  (  ity:  Wilfred  K.  Wieyand,  As.siH'iated  I’ress,  .Mexico  City; 
Jo-si"’  de  J.  .Nufiez  y  l»omin);uez,  Hexista  de  Uexislas,  .Mexico  (  ity:  K.  V.  O.sorio,  Kl  I  ila'ral  and  Kl  ileraldo,  .Madrid:  .Manuel  Carjiio,  l.a  \'oz,  S'ucatan;  U.  Iferrador  Calvo, 
Kl  Itictamen,  Vera  Cruz;  Tisxlomiro  I..  '  aryas,  l.a  I’rensa,  I’uehla;  J.  .\.  del  (  astillo,  Kl  Informaeion.  (iuadalajara:  .M.  Crilx’  y  .Mendoza,  Kl  l.ilx'ral,  .Saltillo;  Leo  I).  Walker, 
Kl  I'rottreso,  .Monterey;  K.  ile  la  Huerta,  La  l.ils'ral,  .Monterey;  .Mi);uel  .Martinez  Uendon,  .Nueva  I’alri  a,  .Monterey;  K.  O.  Herrera  y  (  airo,  l.a  I’ren.sa,  Tampin);  J.  J.  Tablada, 
l.a  (iuerra  Kurope,  Mexico  (  ity.  .Mr.  (ie  irt'e  ('reel,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Public  Information,  appears  at  the  extreme  ri);ht  of  ihe  ({roup. 
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State,  Mr.  Frank  Lyon  Polk,  representing:  Secretary  of  State  Lansing, 
whose  illness  prevented  his  personal  presence.  At  4.30  p.  m.  the 
party  was  escorted  to  the  MTiite  House,  where  they  were  receivcfl 
hy  President  Wilson,  who  made  the  occasion  memorable  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  address: 

Gentlemen:  I  have  never  re<'eived  a  firoup  of  men  who  were  more  welcome  than 
\  ou  are,  hec'ause  it  has  heen  one  of  my  distresses  during  the  period  of  my  presidency 
that  the  Mexican  people  did  not  more  thoroughly  understand  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States  toward  Mexico.  I  think  I  can  assure  you,  and  I  hope  you  have  had 
every  exddence  of  the  truth  of  my  assurance,  that  that  attitude  is  one  of  sincere 
friendship.  .\nd  not  merely  the  .sort  of  friend.ship  which  prompts  one  not  to  do  his 
neighbor  any  harm,  but  the  sort  of  friendship  which  earnestly  desires  to  do  his  neighbor 
service. 

My  own  policy,  the  policy  of  my  own  administration  toward  Mexico  was  at  every 
point  based  upon  this  principle,  that  the  internal  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  Mexico 
was  none  of  our  business;  that  we  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  or  to  dictate  to  Mexico 
in  any  particular  with  regard  to  her  own  affairs.  Take  one  aspe<  t  of  our  relations  which 
at  one  time  may  have  heen  diflicult  for  you  to  understand:  When  we  sent  troops  into 
.Mexico  our  sincere  desire  was  nothing  else  than  to  assist  you  to  get  rid  of  a  man  who  was 
making  the  settlement  of  your  affairs  for  the  time  being  impossible.  We  had  no  desire 
to  use  our  troops  for  any  other  purpose,  and  I  was  in  holies  that  by  assisting  in  that  way 
an<l  then  immediately  withdrawing  I  might  give  substantial  proof  of  the  trtith  of  the 
assurances  that  I  had  given  your  Government  throtigh  President  Carranza. 

And  at  the  present  time  it  distresses  me  to  learn  that  certain  influences,  which  I 
assume  to  be  German  in  their  origin,  are  trying  to  make  a  wrong  impression  throughout 
Mexico  as  to  the  purposes  of  the  United  States,  and  not  only  a  wrong  impression,  hut 
to  give  an  ah.solutely  untrue  account  of  things  that  happen.  You  know  the  di8tre,s.sing 
things  that  have  heen  happening  just  off  our  coasts.  You  know  of  the  vessels  that  have 
been  sunk.  I  yesterday  re<‘eived  a  quotation  from  a  paper  in  Guadalajara  which 
stated  that  13  of  our  battleships  had  been  sunk  off  the  capes  of  the  Chesapeake.  You 
.see  how  dreadful  it  is  to  have  people  so  radically  misinformed.  It  was  added  that  our 
Xavy  Department  was  withholding  the  truth  with  regard  to  these  sinkings.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  puhli.sher  of  the  j)aper  publi.shed  that  in  perferd  innocence  without 
intending  to  convey  wrong  impressions,  hut  it  is  evident  that  allegations  of  that  sort 
proceed  from  those  who  wish  to  make  trouble  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

.Xow,  gentlemen,  for  the  time  being,  at  any  rate — and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  a  short 
time — the  influence  of  the  United  States  is  somewhat  pervasive  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  pervasive  because  the  nations  of  the  world  which  are 
le.ss  powerful  than  some  of  the  greatest  nations  are  coming  to  believe  that  our  sincere 
desire  is  to  do  disinterested  service.  We  are  the  champions  of  those  nations  which 
have  not  had  a  military  standing  which  would  enable  them  to  compete  with  the 
strongest  nations  in  the  world,  and  I  look  forward  with  pride  to  the  time,  which  1 
hope  will  soon  come,  when  we  can  give  substantial  evidence,  not  only  that  we  do 
not  want  anything  out  of  this  war,  hut  that  we  would  not  accept  anything  out  of  if, 
that  it  is  absolutely  a  case  of  disinterested  action.  .\nd  if  you  will  watch  the  attitude 
of  our  people  you  will  sc-e  that  nothing  stirs  them  so  deeply  as  assurances  that  this 
war,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  is  for  idealistic  objects.  One  of  the  ilifliculties  that  I 
exf>erienf'ed  during  the  first  three  years  of  the  war — the  years  when  the  United  States 
was  not  in  the  war  was  in  getting  the  fondgn  oflices  of  Kuropean  nations  to  believe 
that  the  United  StaP's  was  seeking  nothing  for  herself;  that  her  neutrality  was  not 
.selfish;  and  that  if  she  came  in,  she  would  not  come  in  to  get  anything  stibstantial  out 
of  the  war,  any  material  object,  any  terriUuy,  or  trade,  or  anything  else  of  that  sort. 
In  some  of  the  foreign  oflices  there  were  men  who  persfuially  knew  me  and  they  be¬ 
lieved,  I  hope,  that  I  was  sincere  in  assuring  them  that  our  purposes  were  disinter- 
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ested,  but  they  thought  that  these  assurances  came  from  an  academic  gentleman 
removed  from  the  ordinary  sources  of  information  and  speaking  the  idealistic  purposes 
of  the  cloister.  They  did  not  believe  that  I  was  speaking  the  real  heart  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people,  and  I  knew  all  along  that  I  was.  Now  I  believe  that  everybody  who 
comes  into  contact  with  the  .\merican  people  knows  that  I  am  speaking  their  purposes. 

The  other  night  in  New  York,  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  for  funds  for  our 
Red  Cross,  I  made  an  address.  I  had  not  intended  to  refer  to  Russia,  hut  I  was 
speaking  without  notes  and  in  the  course  of  what  I  .said  my  own  thought  was  led  to 
Russia,  and  1  said  that  we  meant  to  stand  by  Rus.sia  just  as  firmly  as  we  would  stand 
by  France  or  England  or  any  other  of  the  allies.  The  audience  to  which  I  was  speak¬ 
ing  was  not  an  audience  from  which  I  would  have  expected  an  enthusiastic  response 
to  that.  It  was  rather  too  well  dre.ssed.  It  was  not  an  audience,  in  other  words, 
made  of  the  class  of  f)eople  whom  you  would  suppose  to  have  the  most  intimate  feeling 
for  the  sufferings  of  the  ordinary  man  in  Russia,  hut  that  audience  jumped  into  the 
aisles,  the  whole  audience  ro.se  to  its  feet,  and  nothing  that  I  had  said  on  that  occa¬ 
sion  aroused  anything  like  the  enthusiasm  that  that  single  sentence  aroused.  Now, 
there  is  a  sampl-j,  gentlemen.  We  can  not  make  anything  out  of  Ru.ssia.  We  can  not 
make  anything  out  of  standing  by  Russia  at  this  time— the  most  remote  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  nations,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  one  with  which  we  have  had  the  least 
connections  in  trade  and  advantage  —and  yet  the  peoj)Ie  of  the  United  States  rose 
to  that  suggestion  as  to  no  (tther  that  I  made  in  that  addre.ss.  That  is  the  heart  of 
.\merica,  and  we  are  ready  to  .show  you  by  any  act  of  friend.ship  that  you  may 
])ropos('  otir  real  feelings  toward  .Mexico. 

Some  fif  us,  if  I  may  say  so  i)rivately,  look  hack  with  regret  u])on  some  of  the  more 
ancicuit  relations  that  we  have  had  with  Mexico  long  before  our  generation;  and 
America,  if  I  may  .so  exi>ress  it,  would  now  feel  a.sham(‘d  to  take  advantage  of  a  neigh- 
lH>r.  So  I  hope  that  you  can  carry  hack  to  your  homes  .something  better  than  the 
a.ssurances  of  words.  You  have  had  contact  with  our  peo])le.  You  know  your  own 
personal  recejUion.  You  know  how  gladly  we  have  oi)ened  to  you  the  doors  of  every 
establishment  that  you  wanted  to  see  and  have  shown  you  just  what  we  were  doing 
and  I  ho]ie  you  have  gained  the  right  impre.ssion  as  to  why  we  were  doing  it.  We  are 
doing  it, -gentlemen,  so  that  the  world  may  never  hereafl(‘r  have  to  fear  the  only  thing 
that  any  nation  has  to  drcnid — the  unju.st  and  .selfish  aggression  of  another  nation. 
Some  time  ago,  as  you  ]»rohahly  all  know,  1  proposed  a  sort  of  I’an  American  agree¬ 
ment.  I  had  perceived  that  mie  of  the  ditlicullies  of  our  relationship  with  Latin 
.\merica  was  this;  The  famous  Monroe  doctrine  was  adojjted  without  your  con.sent, 
without  the  consent  of  any  of  the  Central  or  South  .\merican  States. 

If  I  may  expre.ss  if  in  the  terms  that  we  so  often  u.se  in  this  country,  we  said,  “We 
are  going  to  he  your  big  brother,  whether  you  want  us  to  he  or  not.”  We  did  not 
ask  whether  it  was  agreeable  to  you  that  we  should  he  your  big  brother.  We  said 
we  were  going  to  Ik-.  Now,  that  was  all  very  well  so  far  as  protecting  you  from  aggres¬ 
sion  from  the  other  side  of  the  water  was  concerned,  hut  there  was  nothing  in  it  that 
protected  you  from  aggre.s.sion  from  us,  and  I  have  repeatedly  .seen  the  uneasy  feeling 
on  the  part  of  rejwesentatives  of  the  States  of  Central  and  South  .\merica  that  our 
.self-appt)inted  protection  might  he  for  our  own  benefit  and  our  own  interests  and 
not  (or  the  interest  of  our  lu-ighhors.  So  I  said,  “Very  well,  let  us  make  an  arrange¬ 
ment  by  which  we  will  give  bond.  Let  us  have  a  common  guaranty,  that  all  of  us 
will  sign,  of  political  indejK-ndence  and  t(-rritorial  integrity.  Let  us  agree  that  if 
anyone  of  us,  the  United  .States  includo<i,  violates  the  political  indc))endence  or  the 
territorial  integrity  of  any  of  the  others,  all  the  others  will  jump  on  her.”  I  pointed 
out  to  .some  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  less  inclined  to  enter  into  this  arrangement 
than  others  that  that  was  in  effect  giving  bonds  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  that 
we  would  enter  into  an  arrangement  by  which  you  would  be  protected  from  us. 

.Now,  that  is  the  kind  of  agreement  that  will  have  to  he  the  foundation  of  the  future 
life  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  gentlemen.  The  whole  family  of  nations  will  have  to 
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fliiaraiilop  to  oach  nation  that  no  nation  shall  violate  its  political  independence  or 
its  territorial  integrity.  That  is  the  basis,  the  only  conceivable  basis,  for  the  future 
pea<-e  of  the  world,  and  f  must  admit  that  I  was  ambitious  to  have  the  States  of  the 
two  contiiKUits  of  .\tnerica  show  the  way  to  the  rest  of  the  world  as  to  how  to  make 
a  basis  of  peace.  Peace  can  come  only  by  trust.  .Vs  long  as  there  is  suspicion  there 
is  going  to  be  misunderstanding,  and  as  long  as  there  is  misunderstanding  there  is 
going  to  b(*  trouble.  If  you  can  once  get  a  situation  of  trust  then  you  have  got  a 
situation  of  j)ermanenl  peace.  Tlu'n'fore,  everyone  of  us.  it  seems  to  me,  owes  it 
as  a  patriotic  duty  to  his  own  country  to  ])tant  the  seeds  of  trust  and  of  confideiu’e 
instead  of  the  .seeds  of  sus]>icion  and  variety  of  intt-rest.  That  is  the  reason  that  I 
began  by  .saying  to  you  that  1  have  not  had  the  i)lea.sure  of  meeting  a  group  of  imui 
who  were  more  welcome  than  you  are.  Ix'cause  you  are  our  near  neighbors.  Susjucion 
on  your  ])art  or  misunderstanding  on  your  part  distre.s.ses  us  more  than  w(*  would  be 
distr(‘s.s(>d  by  similar  feelings  on  the  part  of  those  h*s.s  near  by. 

When  you  reflect  how  wonderful  a  storehouse  of  treasure  Mexico  is  yott  can  .see 
how  her  future  must  de])end  tiixm  ]>eace  and  honor,  so  that  nobody  shall  ex))loit 
her.  It  must  dei)end  u])on  every  nation  that  has  any  relations  with  her,  and  the 
citizens  of  any  nation  that  has  relations  with  her.  keei)ing  within  the  bounds  of  honor 
and  fair  (h'aling  and  justice,  becau.se  .so  soon  as  you  can  admit  your  own  ca])ital  and 
tlu*  capital  of  the  world  to  th(>  free  use  of  the  resources  of  Mexico,  it  will  be  one  of 
the  most  woiuU'rfully  rich  and  ])ros])erou.s  countri(>sin  the  world.  .Vnd  when  you  have 
the  foundations  of  (“stablished  order,  and  the  world  has  come  to  its  sen.ses  again,  we 
shall.  1  ho])e,  have  tlu*  V(‘ry  In-st  coniu'ctions  that  will  assure  us  all  a  ])ermanent 
cordiality  and  frimidshi]). 

Sonor  Mtinuel  (’arjtio,  of  Viicatan.  Mt'.xico,  who  liad  hiuMi  solectod 
1)V  th(*  visitoi's  as  tlieir  spokosniaii  for  tlte  occa  .ion.  replied  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson's  addrt'.ss  in  a])pro|)riate  leritis;  and  after  a  short  time 
s])ent  in  cordial  tiiifl  informal  conversation  with  tlte  ('hief  lOxeciitive 
the  party  left  the*  Whitt*  House  to  f^o  to  the  Pan  American  rnion 
lltiildin<r.  where  th(*y  were  received  by  Director  (Jeneral  Barrett, 
.V.ssistant  Dirt'ctor  Prancisco  d.  Vanes,  ('liief  ('lerk  and  Hditor  Frank¬ 
lin  Adams,  and  other  memht'rs  of  tin*  Pan  American  Ihiion  staff. 
In  receiviiif'  the  visitor.^  Mr.  Barrett  s|)oke  as  follows: 

On  behalf  of  the  governing  board  of  tht*  Pan  .Vnu'rican  I’nion,  the  assistant  director, 
the  chief  clerk,  atid  the  other  mt'inbers  of  the  staff  of  the  Pan  .Vmerican  I’nion.  as  well 
as  my.self  as  director  gt-nt-ral,  1  cordially  welcome*  you  here  this  afternoon.  It  is  an 
honor  and  jih'asurt*  to  greet  you  in  this  int(‘rnational  structure,  which  belongs  to  Mexico 
as  much  as  it  does  to  the  I’nited  Statesand  the  other  .Vmerican  Ileimblics.  You  are 
here,  so  to  s]»(*ak,  on  Mexican  soil  and  in  a  Mexican  building  just  as  much  as  on  the 
soil  and  in  a  building  of  the  I'nited  Stales. 

Tin*  I’an  Vmerican  Building  is  the*  cajeitol  of  the  W(*sl(>rn  llemisphi*n*  in  the  capital 
of  the  I'nited  Slates,  where  every  country  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  has  ecpial  rights 
and  e(pial  authority.  In  yomler  room,  the  meeting  place*  of  our  governing  board, 
then*  a.ssembl(*  on  the  first  W(*dti(*sday  of  (*very  month,  aroutid  the*  satm*  table, 
shouhl(*r  to  shouhh*r  and  (*lbow  to  elbow,  tin*  higlu'st  r(*pri*sei\tativ(*s  of  the  111 
.Vm(*ri(*an  H(*publics.  wh(*r(*  th(*y  cotisid(*r  and  discuss  and  jtrotnolt*  the*  best  welfare* 
e)f  the*  We*ste*rn  lletnisphe*re*. 

Sine*e*  this  buileling  was  e*re*e*te*el  anel  that  inte*rnatie)tial  e*e)utie*il  has  me*t  there*  has 
be*e*ti  net  war  be*lwe*e*n  any  etf  the*  .Vme*rie  an  Be*publie  s,  while*  the  itiflue*tie*e  etf  the  gov- 
e*rning  betarel  etf  the*  Pan  .Vme*rie'an  rtiietn  anel  its  metral  fetre*e  have*  uneletubleelly  pre- 
ve*tite*el  .setme*  six  wars  be*twe*e*n  eliffe*re*til  .\me*rie*an  natietns.  This  e*ertaitdy  is  a  netlelc 
reextrel,  etf  whie'h  the*  Pati  .Vtnt*rican  I'nietn  e*ati  be*  pretuel. 
tKKttl.'t— bS— Bull.  <! - 
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I  lioj)c  you  Mfxicaii  editors  will  feel  a  jiride  in  this  edifice*  when  1  tell  you  that  it 
to-day  is  the  home  of  an  organization  which  is  a  jxiwerful  and  practical  hureau  of 
information  disseminating  throughout  the  world  correct  and  comidete  information 
about  the  ])rogress  of  each  and  all  the  American  Uepuhlics.  It  has  a  staff  of  fit)  or 
more  experts  in  international  law,  commerce,  trade,  intercourse,  education,  and  other 
relations.  It  has  an  uj»-to-date  library  of  nearly  oO.tMMt  volumes  covering  every 
American  H(*pul>lic.  It  has  a  collection  of  I’O.tMMI  j>hotographs,  ‘J.tMMt  maps,  and 
l.Tft.tHMI  index  cards  of  informative  data.  This  building  is  visited  each  day  by  nearly 
5(KI  to  l.tHK)  ]>ersons.  all  of  whom  go  away  with  a  new  concei>tion  of  the  meaning  of 
Pan  America  and  Pan  Americanism. 

In  «  (inclusion,  let  me  emjthasize  my  ])rofound  int(*rest  in  the  (iovernment  and  people 
of  Mexico.  For  nearly  17  years  I  have  been  striving  to  j)romote  the  cause  of  practical 
Pan  Americanism,  and  I  gained  my  first  ins])iration  from  attendance  at,  the  Second 
Pan  .\merican  Confereiu'e  in  Mexico  City  as  a  (h'legate  of  the  United  States.  Kv«'r 
since  then  I  have  watclied  «-lo.s(‘ly  the  progre.ss  of  .Mexico  and  have  (hme  everything 
in  my  power  as  the  exe<'Utive  officer  of  the  Pan  .\merican  I'nion  to  ])romote  its  welfare 
and  to  make  it  well  and  favorably  known  throughout  the  world. 

(ientlemen,  this  house  is  yours;  I  am  proud  to  have  you  here  to-day,  and  I  hope 
you  will  always  reganl  the  Pan  .\merican  I'nion  as  an  international  organization  in 
which  Mexico  has  the  deej)est  intc'rest.  To  complete  my  W(*lcome  to  you,  I  now  ask 
o)ir  flistinguish(*d  a.ssistant  dir(*ctor,  Mr.  Franci.sco  .1.  Vanes,  to  .say  a  few  words  to 
you  in  ytair  own  b(>autiful  and  exi)re.ssive  languag<*.  Thank  you.  and  (iod  speed  you 
in  your  journey. 

Assisttmf  (lirt'clor  Vanes  th('ii  addrt'ssed  the  party  in  Spanish, 
itiddinfl  lliein  wt'leoiiH*  fn  llie  litnne  of  the  J*an  American  I'ninn  in 
similar  cordial  terms,  and  the  response  on  h(*hiilf  of  the  visitors  was 
math*  hy  Sehttr  dose  de  d.  Xiihez  y  Domiiifinez,  t'ditor  of  Kevista  de 
Revistas,  <tf  Mexico  (’ity,  in  fitting  ttnd  elmpient  words.  A  plettsant 
h(»tir  Wits  spetit  in  the  enjoyment  of  it  Iniffet  Itmehetm,  gt'tting  hettt'r 
aeqnainte<l,  and  in  vitAving  the  inten'sting  featiirt's  of  the  hiiilding 
and  grounds. 

Oti  dune  S  the  morning  was  sjtent  hy  tlu^  party  in  ti  visit  t(»  ('amp 
Mead(‘,  when*  tlu'V  W(‘re  (‘nt(“rt aim'd  hy  a  spe.<*ial  <lrill  <»f  the  soldit'r 
hoys.  In  tin*  tifternoon  a  recf'ption  hy  Mr.  Leon  fl.  (’tinova,  ehit'f  of 
the*  Divisitm  of  Mexiettn  Affairs,  Dt'partmeiit.  of  Sttite,  was  ttmdi'red 
the  visitors^  at  tin*  rnivt'rsity  ('Itih,  ami  from  th(*r('  tlu'v  proceeded 
to  th(‘  home  «»f  Mr.  dtdm  Ihiys  lliimmond,  when*  th(\v  were  agtiin 
entertained  in  a  most  hospitahle  maniK'r. 

On  .Sunday,  dum^  the  ('iitin^  ptirty  was  ttiken  ttt  Annapolis  to 
visit  th(‘  famous  I’nitt'd  .Sttites  Naval  Actidemy,  where,  after  wit¬ 
nessing  the  nu'thods  of  drill  and  instruction  hy  which  the  futiirt' 
officers  of  the  I'nited  .Stat(*s  .Navy  ar(^  tniiiu'd,  tlu*  visitors  wt'ft^ 
royally  etitertained  hy  Rear  Admiral  and  Mrs.  Lh(*rle.  In  tlui 
afternoon  they  were  taken  to  ,\I(mnt  N’ernon,  the  historic  home  of 
(ie<»rge  Washington,  wh<*r(^  the.  visitors  rt^verently  laid  a  lu'iiutiful 
floral  offerinii  on  the  Htinh  of  the  Father  of  American  1  ndcpcmlence. 
Iric.iclentally,  Mount  V(*rnon  has  Ix'cn  clos(*d  to  visitors  on  .Sunday, 
hut  to  h«»mir  tlie.  .Mexican  editors  a  preceticnt  <»f  (>0  years  was  hr<»k(*n 
and  the  gates  of  the  historic  grounds  thrown  open  t«»  r(‘eeive  them 
and  to  slutw  them  tlu!  relics  of  the  gn*at  sohlier  and  statesman  ‘is 
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they  have  Ixhmi  pirsorvi'd  in  tho  homo  ho  lovod  and  in  whioli  lio 
diod.  In  tho  ovoninj;  tlio  visitoi-s  woro  shown  thronjih  tho  sjdondid 
Idhrarv  of  ('on<;ross,  said  to  ho  tlio  liandsomost  lihrarv  hnilding  in 
tho  world.  Karly  tlw'  noxt  mornin<i  tho  party  loft  Washington  for 
Philadol|dna,  arriving  at  11  a.  in.  Horo  tlio  day  was  sjiont  in  siglit- 
sooing  and  in  vii'wing  tho  groat  shipyard  at  llog  Island,  whoro  tho 
visitors  had  tlu'ir  first  doinonstration  of  tlio  troniondons  aotivitios 
in  shiphiiilding  now  going  on  in  tho  Tnitod  vStatos. 

dinio  1 1  was  spoilt  ohiolly  in  an  inspootion  of  tlio  groat  Bothlohcm 
Stool  Works  at  Smith  Bothlohoni,  and  in  tho  ('voning  tho  party 
roachod  Now  York  ('ity,  whoro  tlu'v  woro  iiK't  hy  a  largo  roooption 
ooniiiiittoi'  anil  ('soortod  to  tho  McAlpin  Ilotol,  which  served  as 
hoadipiartors  during  their  stay  of  live  days  in  tlu'  niotroiiolis  of  the 
WostoiTi  World. 

Now  York’s  rocoption  of  their  Mexican  guests  was  cordial  and 
hearty,  and  it  is  impossihlo  to  go  into  tho  details  of  tho  varied  forms 
of  ontortaimiK'iit.  (dfori'd  to  tho  party  during  their  hriof  sojourn. 
Among  th('  child  I'vonts  wi'ri'  tlu^  lunchoon  given  hy  tho  Ban  Amori- 
can  Society  at  tin*  Bankers'  ('luh  in  honor  of  the  visitors.  Tho 
address  of  wolcomo  on  this  occasion  was  delivered  by  Brosidont  dolm 
Bassett  Moori'.  of  tho  Ban  Amoiican  Society  of  tho  I’nitod  States, 
and  was  as  follows: 

More  Ilian  a  ireni'ration  aijo  a  celelirated  piihlic  speaker  startled  Ids  audience  liy 
declarin':  that  the  days  of  oratory  weri'  over.  When  he  made  this  declaration  hi'  had 
heen  translated  from  llie  bar  to  ilie  lyei'iim;  hut,  as  the  change  was  understood  to 
liave  heen  dictated  .soh'ly  liy  jiersonal  taste  and  convenience,  the  declaration  was  not 
snpjiosed  to  imply  that  the  receijils  of  ihi'  hox  oliice  were  le.ss  cojiions  and  refreshing 
than  the  fees  of  the  advocate.  The  speaker,  however,  soon  relieved  the  ap]>rehensions 
of  his  auditors  hy  exjilaininf:  that,  in  his  o|)inion.  the  jiower  and  charm  of  the  spoken 
word  must  eventually  sni-cnmli  to  the  insistent,  iiersisleni  power  of  the  jiress,  workim: 
ceaseh'.ssly,  hy  day  and  hy  niyhl.  in  the  dissemination  of  news  and  the  creation  of 
pnhiic  sentiment . 

'I'o-day  we  seem  to  stand  in  the  very  presence  of  that  all-pervasi\e  force  to  which 
statesmen  how,  and  to  which  orators,  if  awi'd  into  silence,  pay  mule  oheisance:  for 
we  are  assemhied  to  do  honor  not  to  a  sin^de  rejiresenlalive.  hnl  to  a  score  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  <j:real  jirofession  that  holds  in  its  keeping  the  i.-'snes  of  war  and  peace 
and  daily  disposes  of  the  li\es.  fortunes,  and  repnialions  of  men. 

IIiil,  while  we  are  onrsel\-es  thus  irreallv  honored,  we  are  also  deeply  irralilied.  and 
onr 'jrraliticalion  is  not  exclusively  connected  with  any  consideration  of  profession  or 
occni>alion.  .Mthon'jh  we  are  accnslomed  to  meet  at  our  yalherinirs  citizens  of  all 
the  .American  countries,  this  is  the  lirsi  occasion  in  recent  days  on  which  we  have  had 
as  onr  special  umesls  of  honor  citizens  and  representatives  of  the  Kepnhlic  of  Mexico; 
and  in  sayint:  that  their  presence  is  a  cause  of  deep  yralilicalion.  1  know  that  1  hnl 
express  the  heartfelt  sentiment  of  every  person  ]>re.senl. 

I’an  .Americanism  is  freipienlly  spoken  of  as  something  of  ariilicial  creation.  In 
this  statement,  althom:h  it  nsnally  is  uttered  as  a  rcproai  h,  there  is  a  snlislanlial  ele¬ 
ment  of  Inilh.  Till'  ihiny's  we  desire  and  oiiyhl  to  desire,  and  even  the  ihinirs  hy 
which  we  live,  hy  no  means  always  yrow  spontaneously.  'I'oo  often  the  chief  product 
of  the  fields,  if  I  he  .soil  is  left  to  it. self,  is  weeds.  The  main  ohjecis  of  onr  solicitude  are 
ohtained  only  hy  care  anil  cultivation,  .'so  it  is  with  Pan  .Vmericanism.  hike  all 
other  forms  of  a.s.sociation,  national  and  international,  like  even  the  fundamental  unit 
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of  society  itself,  the  family,  it  iiresupposes  th(‘  (“xistetiee  of  a  "rood  iitKlerstatidiiii:,  in 
th(‘  preservatioti  of  which,  as  we  are  daily  remitided,  the  extTcise  of  tact  atid  .sound 
judtrnient  is  always  lu'lpfnl.  lint,  above  all  and  before  all.  it  j)resnj)pos(“s  the  existence 
of  a  sjtirit  of  real  friendline.ss,  which  seeks  to  jireserve,  to  stimulate,  and  to  stretifrtheti 
"00(1  will  by  mutual  kindness  atid  reciprocal  adjitstmetits.  We  wish  nothin"  more 
thati  that  the  Pan  Amerieati  Society  of  the  rtiite(l  States  shall  be  retrarded  as  a  statid- 
iii"  manifestation  of  that  ))iirpose. 

I'litil  hiimati  natitn-  shall  have  iitid(‘r"oti(‘  a  radical  ehatit;e.  which  very  hopeful 
persotis  in  all  ai;es  have  sn|(pos(‘d  to  b(>  immitietit  but  of  which  tlu're  is  as  yet  no 
visible  si"n,  differences  will  continue  to  arise  b(>tw(‘en  nations  atid  within  nations, 
just  as  they  arise  betw(‘en  and  withiti  individtial  men;  for.  so  mark('d  is  the  tendency 
of  men  to  differ  even  witli  thetnsel V(‘s,  that  eotisisteney  has  been  declared  to  be  a 
jewel.  Hut,  while  differences  will  eontinm*  to  arise,  it  is  our  duty  to  see  to  it  that 
tln'y  do  not  srrow  and  aeeumulate,  thus  creatiii"  estransrement  between  tho.se  who 
should  remain  friends.  It  is  a  matter  of  eomtnon  <‘X])erienee  that,  wh<*n  differences 
are  candidly  reeomiized  and  examitied,  they  are  found  to  be  le.ss  substantial,  or  at 
atiy  rate  le.ss  dillieult  to  remedy  than  had  been  supposed,  and  that  the  ties  of  mutual 
friendship  atid  mutual  interest,  eoidirmed  by  time  atid  beneficial  inl(>rcour.s(>,  are 
(‘ssentially  unimpaired. 

The  word  ‘‘.Vmerica"  conveys  a  sentiment,  but  it  conveys  somethitiy'  more.  It 
britiirs  to  mmnory  cherished  as.sociatiotis.  It  recalls  days  of  struiryde  atid  of  stre.s.x 
throiiydi  which  all  the  itide]ietidetit  eoiintries  of  .America  have  alike  passed;  days  in 
which,  as  was  said  of  the  founders  of  the  ITiiteil  States,  the  .American  nations,  unless 
they  should  hantr  to"eiher,  were  likely  to  “liati"'’  .sejiarately.  In  the*  presemt,  as  in 
the  past,  it  is  a  summons  to  harmony.  May  it  ciintinue  to  be  a  ])led"e  of  unity  in  the 
tnaintenance  of  a  eommon  herita^'c  of  interests,  aspiratiotis,  atid  ideals. 

So  sayitif:.  I  extend  the  ri"ht  hand  of  fellowship  to  our  "uests  from  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  atid  ask  you  to  rise  and  drink  their  health,  in  token  of  that  coticord  and 
mutual  itnderstatidiiis:  which  we  wish  always  to  jiervade  the  relations  between  two 
p(*o|)los  who  are  utialterably  nei"hbors  and  should  ever  be  frietids. 

Ollit'r  fpiittircs  (if  (Mitcrtiiimiioiit  (hiriii<r  the  sttiy  of  llu'  visitors  were 
ti  tri))  to  ('amp  Merritt;  ttii  (  Ittixirate  (limit'r at  tlit'  MeAlpiii  Hotel;  u 
visit  of  iiispt'et ion  totlx'  pltiiit  of  tlx'  Xatioiial  I’api'r  A  Type  ('o.,  of 
.I('rs(\v  ('ity;  reet'ptioti  liytlie  Mayor  of  Xt'W  York;  tt  visit  to  ('amp 
Miiieola;  a  visit  to  tht'^n  iit  iK'Wspapt  r  pltiiit  of  tlit'  Xew  York  World; 
motor  tours  of  tlio  city,  (de.  At  midtiiojlit  of  .hint'  Ifi  tlie  party  loft 
X(‘\v  York  for  Boston,  where  aiiot  lu'r  rotmd  of  ('ntt'rtiiimnents  awaited 
tlxmi,  one  of  tlit'  feat  tires  h(*ino  a  visit  to  tlx'  <;r('.‘it  Fon'  Kivt'r  Sliip- 
huilditif;  plant.  Froiti  Boston  tlu'V  proetu'ded  toAllmny,  Xt'w  York, 
when'  they  were  th('  jrtiests  (f  th('  (h'lK'nil  Fh'ctrie  ('o.,  whose  {in'iit 
phint  Wits  tliorotioldy  insjteeti'd,  and  ti  Itmehi'on  tt'tidt'rc'd  hy  the 
eompaity  at  th('  Mohtiwk  ('ltd*  ('tided  the  h'st i vit i('s.  dtint'  1(1  was 
spent  in  Bnlft  l  i,  X(‘W  York,  wlx're  th('  ehi('f  (  vi'ttts  w('re  tt  visit  t(t 
Xiafjani  Falls  and  tin  inspect ioti  of  ttie  Bi('rc('-Arrow  Aiitomoliile 
phint.  Thence  the  itiiK'nirv  took  them  to  Di  troit,  Miehioan,  whi'n^ 
till'  usual  cordial  enti'rtiiimiK  lit  wtis  otl'en'd,  and  tlu'  Roffiie  Kiv('r 
Shipytirds,  as  well  tis  the  enormous  Ford  .Viitomohih'  phint,  W('r(' 
visiti'd  and  inspected,  ('hietioo  was  n'tielud  Sunday  morninc:, 
.Juno  2d,  iind  the  four  days'  sttiy  inchidt'd  visits  to  the  (Ireat  Lakes 
Xavid  Training  Sttition,  tlu'  (lary  Steitl  plant,  the  Indiana  llarhor 
Stitel  plant,  Armour  A  ('o.’s  onuit  paekino  phint ,  etc.  From  ('hietifjo 
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tlip  itinorarv  was  ])laiiiu‘(l  to  iiicliulo  a  day’s  stay  at  St.  Paul. 
Minupsota;  tliP  two  days'  trip ovc'r to tlip  Pacific sidp;  stopsat  Yakima, 
Wasliiiiotoii;  .Spattlp,  Wasliiiiotoii ;  Portland.  Oregon :  San  Francisett, 
('alil'ornia :  Los  Angplps;  and  a  final  stop  at  San  Antonio.  Texas,  on 
duly  10,  reaching  Laredo  on  duly  11,  thus  concluding  an  encircling 
lour  of  the  rniti'd  States  that  will  undouhteilly  leave  a  lasting  im¬ 
pression  of  cordial  hospitality,  and  the  conviction  that  the  |)oople 
of  the  United  States  liave  tor  the  j)eo|)le  of  Mexico  only  the  kind¬ 
liest  feeling  cd'  confrat(‘rnity  and  friemlship. 

DR.  RAMON  M.  VALDES, 
DECEASED  PRESIDENT  OF 
PANAMA 

ON  dune  d,  lOlS,  the  sad  lU'ws  of  the  sudden  death  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Ramon  M.  Valdes  of  Panama  was  received  hv  the 
Pan  American  Union.  .\|)parently  in  good  health  just 
hefore  he  was  stricken,  death  came  to  the  distinguished 
statesman  and  diplomat  while  still  in  the  prime  of  his  useful  life, 
still  full  of  hope  and  (Miergy.  giving  the  lu'st  that  was  in  him  to  the 
country  he  l(*ved  and  for  whose*  prosperity  and  elevelopment  he  had 
worked  for  so  many  years. 

Doctor  Valdes  was  horn  in  the  city  of  Pi'nonome.  capital  of  the 
Province*  e>f  ('e»e*le,  Panama,  in  1S()7.  lie*  ree*eiveel  his  early  e*elue‘atiem 
in  the  puhlie*  se-heeeds  eef  his  native*  e*ity,  the*n  teeeek  the  eauirse  at  the* 
.Neuinal  Se*he)e>l  e»f  Panama,  anel  finally  stuelie*el  literature  anel  phileeso- 
phy  at  the*  (\)le*gie)  eh*  la  Fs|»e*ran/,a  at  ('arte*ge*na,  Ueeleemhia.  There- 
afte*r  he*  ele*ve)te*el  his  time*  te)  the*  stuely  e>f  law  anel  pe>litie*al  se‘ie*ne*e*, 
anel  ine*iele*nlally  e*nte*re*el  pe)litie*al  life*.  In  l.S'CJ  anel  1S()4  he*  was  elee*- 
te*el  Deputy  tee  the*  De*part mental  Asse*mhly.  anel  in  IStto  was  maele* 
ale*alele*  eef  the*  elistrie*t  e»f  ('eeleui.  In  LSttp  he  was  e*le*e*te*el  Deputy  fre>m 
Panama  te»  the*  ('e)letmhian  (\)ngre*ss  whie*h  e'e>nve*ne*el  in  iSttti  anel  in 
ISOS.  During  the*  inte*rvid  he*t  we*e*n  the*se*  t  we)  se*ssie)ns  e)f  the  (\)ngre*ss. 
he*  was  a|)pe)inte*el  suhse*e*re*tarv  eef  the*  Treasury  e)f  the*  Department  eef 
Panama,  anel  in  ItKtO  te)  the*  impeertant  pe)st  e)f  Se*e*retary  e)f  Public 
lnstrue*tie)n  e)f  the*  same*  eh*partme*nt .  Freem  lt)t)()  te)  li)07  he*  refuse*el 
all  strie*tly  peelitie'id  appe)intme*nts  ne)t  in  line*  with  his  pre)fe*ssie)n.  te) 
whie*h  he  eh*ve)te*el  |)rae-t ie*ally  idl  his  time*.  In  the*  me*antime*.  he)w- 
eve*r,  he*  ae*e*e*|)te*el  the*  a|)pe)intme*nt  e)f  e'eensulting  e*e)unse*lle)r  te)  the 
Panama  ('amd  (\)mmissie)n,  e*re*ate*el  hy  spe*e*ial  tre*aty  he*twe*e*n  the 
Unite*el  State*s  anel  Panama  te)  he*ar  anel  se*tlle*  e-laims  hy  lanel  e)Wiu*rs 
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Dr.  Kaiii(»ii  .M.  \'al(l»*s.  who  ditoj  June  I!H^.  while  holdiiitl  (he  hitlhe.st  olliee  in  hi.s 
eoiintry,  was  iMtrii  in  Ihe  c-ily  of  I'eiioiiotiie.  l  apilal  of  Ihc  iiroviias'  of  (’(wh',  |■allallla, 
in  Isb?.  Me  wasa  (listitiKnishi'il  lawyer  as  wi'll  asslalestnan  anil  iliploinalisl .  and  was 
well  known  in  ollieial  eireles  in  the  I'niled  Stales  and  Knro|Hv  lie  had  served  his 
eonnlry  as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  iileniiKilenliary  at  \Vashint;lon  and  at 
the  Court  of  St.  Janies,  and  was  also  a  nienilK'r  of  the  |i*'rnianent  eoiirl  of  artiitra- 
lionatThe  llaihie.  He  was  elis  led  I'residenI  of  l‘anaina  for  the  lulti  luai  term, 
and  had  served  a  little  less  than  two  years  when  he  died. 
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whoso  prctporty  had  boon  tak(“ii  ovor  in  tho  formation  of  tho  ('anal 
Zono. 

In  IhOS  wo  find  him  aotinji  as  oonnsollor  to  tho  (Jovornmont  of  tho 
Uo|)nhlio  of  Panama,  and  dnrinj;  tho  lattor  ])art  of  tlio  samo  yoar  ho 
was  mado  Soorotary  of  (lovornnuMit  and  .Instic*o,  a  post  lio  (illod  witli 
unnsnal  zoal  and  ability  until  1910.  Moanwhilo,  in  1909,  ho  hatl  boon 
sont  on  spooial  mission  to  tho  Tnitod  Statos  to  roprosont  Panama  at 
Now  York’s  oolohration  of  tho  dOOth  annivorsary  of  tho  disoovory  of 
tho  Hudson  Kivor,  and  it  was  upon  tho  oooasion  of  this  visit  that  ho 
mot  many  of  tho  most  prominont  mon  in  public  life  in  tho  Hnitod 
Statos,  mon  who  suhsoquontly  wore  to  hooomo  his  friends  when  ho 
sorvod  his  country  as  its  minister  at  Washin<fton.  In  1912  tho 
Panama  Assomhly  olootod  Dr.  Valdes  second  Vico  Prosuh'iit  of  tho 
Kopuhlio  of  Panama,  and  hoforo  tho  end  of  tho  year  In*  was  appointed 
by  President  Porras  to  tho  important  post  of  Hnvoy  Kxtraordinary 
and  Minister  Plonipotontiary  to  tho  (lovornmont  of  tho  rnitod  Statos. 
as  well  as  plonipotontiary  for  Panama  in  tho  sottlomont  of  tho  l)oui\da- 
dary  dispute  with  ('osta  Rica,  a  matter  that  had  boon  h'ft  by  both 
oountrios  to  ho  dotorminod  by  arbitration  of  tho  ('hiof  dustioo  of  tho 
Sn|)r(‘mo  ('ourt  of  tho  rnitod  Statos. 

In  May,  191d,  Dr.  Valdes  was  sc'nt  t<»  Kiijiland  as  Minister  Resident 
to  tho  ('ourt  of  St.  dames,  and  also  Minister  to  Beljiium.  It  was 
duriiif'  his  stay  in  Rnjiland  that  ho  rooiuvod  tho  sijjnal  honor  of  hoinj; 
appointoil  as  a  momlx'r  of  tho  pormanont  court  of  arbitration  at  Tho 
lla^uo.  I’pon  his  ndurn  to  his  native  land  ho  hooamo  tho  oandidato 
of  tin*  I>il)oral  Party  for  President  and  was  olootod  for  tho  1910  1920 
term.  During  tho  two  yt'ars  ho  had  laaMi  in  ollioo  ho  demonstrated 
his  romarkahh*  oxoontivo  ability  and  ominont  (pialitios  as  a  far-sooiii}; 
statesman.  As  a  oharaotiTistio  instance  of  his  prompt  decision  in 
j'ravo  matters  of  state,  it  will  lx*  rooallod  that  immodiatoly  after  tho 
proclamation  by  President  Wilson  that  a  state  of  war  existed  hotwoon 
tin*  I’nitod  Statos  and  (lormany,  Pn'sidont  Valdes  oahlod  to  President 
Wilson  indorsing  his  action,  ai\d  on  April  17.  1917,  issued  his  own 
proclamation  unrosorvc'dly  o»*mmittin<;  Panama  to  aid  tho  Tnitod 
Statos  in  tin*  dofonso  of  tho  Panama  ('anal. 

D*x*tor  Valdes  spoke  llui'iitly  not  oidy  S|)anish,  his  native  tongno, 
hut  also  l'r(‘noh,  Rnolish,  and  Italian.  Ho  was  rooardod  as  one  of 
tho  ablest  writers  and  scholars  of  his  country.  His  literary  efforts 
were  principally  alon>;  tin*  liiu's  of  political  (piostions,  hnt  in  his 
leisure  monu'iits  ho  oontrihutod  to  various  literary  journals,  ami 
incidentally  was  tho  author  of  a  fi(*oj'ra|)hy  of  Panama.  He*  sorvod 
as  president  of  tho  Literary  Athonoum  of  Panama,  always  t(X)k  a 
deep  interest  in  tin*  promotion  of  odnoation  throu>;hout  tho  ropnhlic 
and  was  withal  om*  of  tho  str(*njiost  of  tho  intolh'otual  loatlors  of  his 
(•(umtrv  in  ovorythino  that  t«*ndod  to  u|>lift  its  people.  His  death 
is  a  sad  blow  to  his  country,  and  in  his  passinji  Pan  Anu'rioa  loses  tuu* 
of  its  ablest  and  most  «‘nthusiastio  promoters. 
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OXK  OF  SAO  I'Al  l.OS  KAII.WAY  STATIONS. 


This  locally  known  as  Fistacao  <lc  I.uz,  is  very  modern  and  coniniodioiis  in  plan  and  consiruclion,  and  tliroU)’li  its  nortals  there  is  a  constant  stream  oftrallic. 

this  station  there  is  a  lartte  park  alsaindint;  in  fine  shade  trws  and  llowers,  where  many  travelers  await  the  arrival  or  departure  of  trains. 


SAO  PAULO-THE  HEART 
OF  COFFEE  LAND  /,  '/ 

SAO  PAl'LO,  i»r,  to  use  tlio  Eii<;lish  ('(juivak'iit,  St.  Paul,  is 
the  capital  and  husiiicss  metropolis  of  one  of  Brazil's  <;reatest 
States.  Of  the  20  States.  1  territory,  and  1  federal  district 
into  which  the  jfri'at  southeiii  liepuhlic  is  divided,  the  State 
of  Sao  Paulo  and  its  splendid  capital  stand  amonj'  the  most  pro- 
trressive  units  of  the  (‘nlir(>  nati(»n. 

To  fully  ap|)reciate  tlie  (Miormous  developimmt  that  lias  made  Sao 
Paulo  om*  of  the  world's  important  and  rapidly  e.vpandinjj  cities, 
now  numherini;  its  people  hy  nearly  half  a  million,  we  must  j^lance 
at  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  th(“  industrial  foundation  upon  which  th(‘ 
city  liases  its  prosperity.  Sao  Paulo  is  not  the  largest  State  tif 
tli(‘  Kepuhlic;  in  fact,  there  an*  numerous  States  of  far  jfreater  size*, 
1ml  f(‘W,  if  any,  of  more  im|)ortance  in  commercial,  agricultural,  and 
industrial  d(‘velopment.  Th(‘  State  is  locati'd  lii'tween  parallels  of 
latitude  20  and  2-~)  south,  and  lietweim  meridians  4()  and  'i.^  west 
(Paris).  To  the  average  reader  it  is  easier  to  remember  that  the 
State  lies  west  of  th(‘  great  cod'ee  port  of  Santos,  and  mostly  west 
of  its  capital  city,  Sao  Paulo.  In  territory  it  is  larger  than  the  five 
Xew  England  States  of  North  America,  with  Pimnsylvania  added,  or 
an  area  of  11 2,. '100  sipiare  miles,  (mdiracing  undulating  plain  and 
valley  with  several  low  mountain  ranges  extending  across  the  coun¬ 
try.  More  than  three-fourths  of  tlie  State  lie*  within  the  n'gion  of 
the  Tropic  of  ('ajiricorn,  ami  about  one-eighth  of  Brazil's  24,t)()(), ()()() 
[leople  reside  within  its  lioundaries.  Nature  has  divided  this  terri¬ 
tory  into  two  <listinct  ri'gions  that  honhuing  the*  Atlantic  Ocean 
for  nearly  400  mil«s,  when*  the  t(*m|)erature  is  liot  and  moist  and 
where  bananas,  cocoanuts,  cacao,  oranges,  and  otlier  tropical  prod¬ 
ucts  grow  in  abundance.  This  coastal  plain  is  narrow  in  the  north, 
hut  gradually  broadens  to  SO  miles  or  more  near  the  southern  boun¬ 
dary  of  the  State.  W(*stward  from  the  low  mountains  Ixtrdering  the 
coastal  plain  the  country  is  higher  and  well  suited  to  agricultural 
crops,  of  which  coll'ee  gntwing  is  tin*  most  important.  In  recent 
years  various  other  crops  have  been  iidroduc(*d  morc^  generally  and 
are  now  additional  important  industries,  which,  together  with  stock 
raising,  an*  greatly  increasing  private  and  publics  revemues. 

(’limbing  the  Coast  Range  or  the  Serra  do  Mar  (at  some  ))laces 
.'{,000  feet  high)  by  the  railroad  belwei'ti  the  sea  at  Santos  and  Sao 
Paulo  city,  a  distance  of  oO  miles,  W(‘  perceivr*  chang(>s  in  lemperatun* 
7L'0 


A  TVI'K  \l/  STKKKT  SCKSK  IN'  TIIK  III  SINKSS  ItlSTIIK  T  OK  SAO  |•A1■|,0. 


I II  till'  tii'art  ol  till'  I'ity  iiiaiiy  of  ttii'  strii'l  s  an-  narrow  ami  vi'liirli'  Irallir  iiiovi-s  only  in  oni'  iliri'ctioii.  Tin- 
liuililiin's  aloiiK  ItiO'a'  ^trci'K  art'  in  many  i-asi'^  vory  I'XiM'iisivi'  stnii  liirrs  anil  in  ri'imit  yi-ars.  us  sjiaif 
lifi.-oini'i  iiiori-  valualili',  tlii'ri-  is  a  ti'inJi'iii'y  to  aiM  ni-w  slorii-s  or  I'onstnirl  I'lliliis-s  of  Krrali'r  lii'iglit. 
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and  note  how  the  country  gradually  and  in  places  precij)itously 
rises  as  the  train  moves  westward.  At  Sao  Paulo  the  altitude  is 
about  2, .^00  feet,  while  the  State  as  a  whole  averages  2,000  feet 
al)ove  the  level  of  the  sea.  There  are  many  higher  elevations  along 
the  mountain  ranges.  The  streams  flowing  to  the  Atlantic  are 
short,  while  those  which  carry  their  waters  northwestward,  following 
the  “lay  of  the  land”  are  of  considerable  size,  the  largest  being 
the  Tiete  lliver.  which  has  been  harnessed  to  supply  the  city  of 
Sao  Paulo  with  electric  power,  and  also  with  water  for  domestic 
uses.  This  river  traverses  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  State, 
flowing  in  a  northwesterly  direction. 

In  sj)eaking  of  the  climate  of  this  j)art  i>f  Brazil  we  must  distin¬ 
guish  between  lowlands  and  the  plateau  region;  the  former,  of  course, 
being  hot,  hut  tempenal  by  the  cooling  breezes  from  the  Atlantic. 
Over  the  greater  part  of  the  State  the  temperature  varies  about  40° 
between  the  warmest  days  of  summer  atid  the  coolest  period  of 
winter.  The  average  maximum  for  summer  is  given  at  03°  F.  and 
the  winter  minimum  at  43°  F.  In  the  Southern  Hemisphere  the 
seasons  are  reversed,  as  everyone  knows,  and  Sao  Paulo's  winter  is 
in  dune,  duly,  and  August;  December,  danuary,  and  FeluTiarv  are 
summer;  March,  A|)ril,  and  May  are  autumn  months;  September, 
October,  and  Nitvemher  comprise  the  spring  season.  While  the 
sunshine  of  summer  is  hot  and  unpleasant,  the  temperature  of  the 
nights  is  usually  much  lower.  Sunstroke  is  almost  unknown.  Kain 
in  winter  is  c(tmparatively  light,  hut  as  a  compensating  influence 
nafure  sends  heavy  dews,  so  that  vegetation  rarely  suffers  for  lack 
of  moisture.  Frosfs,  however,  occasionally  damage  crops,  hut  where 
the  proper  precaution  is  taken  to  protect  the  tender  growth  such 
danger  is  reducetl  to  a  minimum.  In  recent  years  health  conditions 
in  various  cities  of  the  State  have  greatly  improved  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  modern  sanitation  methods  and  pure  water  systems,  so  the 
stranger  going  to  the  region  of  Sao  Paulo  is  about  as  safe  in  point  of 
health  as  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Sao  Paulo,  the  State  capital,  is  one  of  Brazil’s  oldest  cities,  its 
fragmentary  history  dating  from  l.'dlt),  when  the  Portuguese  discov¬ 
ered  the  country,  d'hose  famous  navigat*>i’s,  according  to  hist*)rians 
of  the  age,  planned  settlements  along  the  coast  of  the  newly  hmml 
land,  hut  a  IkuIv  of  adventurers  accidentally  met  a  sailor  of  Portu¬ 
guese  extraction  who  previously  had  suffered  shipwreck  and  wlu)  had 
married  the  daughter  of  an  Imlian  chieftain  known  as  Tihiriva.  This 
sailor,  whose  name  is  given  as  .loao  Kamalho,  was  living  with  the 
ahorigiiu's  near  a  plact*  called  Sat»  Vicente,  tu'  at  least  so  designatctl 
later,  .\fterwards  it  fell  tt)  the  »luty  of  dose  de  .Vnehieta,  a  desuit 
inissionary,  to  provide  instruction  for  the  natives,  as  well  as  for  Pt)r- 
tugu(‘se,  a  task  for  which  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  by  training  and 


TIIK  LAK(;()  JK>  TIIKSOI  HO,  SA<)  PAI  IA). 

Here  we  have  depict  e<l  atypical  street  c‘t)rner  in  HraziTs  second  city.  Were  it  not  for  t  hesi^nsaml  the  lan^naKe  heard  the  visitor  at  this  corner  ini^ht  well  inia^iine  liiiii.self 
in  a  city  of  half  a  million  |>eople  in  tlie  I'nitetl  States.  Kt^cent  figures  ^ive  Sho  Paulo  a  population  of '>on.(NN). 


lU  A  JOAO  AI.KKKIX),  SAO  PAI  IA). 

;iry  t(i  retain  I  hi*  block  systi*ni  of  paving  in  order  loahl  I  In*  fiorsi*-draw!i  vi*f>icli*.  etc.  In  the  distance  we  catch  a  snbu-ban  sect  io: 


Orjthi>>lopinir street  it  ha'^  t>i»«»n  nee 
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inclination.  In  lo.VJ  a  school  was  started  on  the  plains  further  inland, 
and  as  mass  was  fit’s!  celebrated  there  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
conversion  of  St.  Paul,  this  school  took  the  name  of  the  saint.  In 
looS  the  Jesuits,  under  Manoel  de  Xohrega,  actnallv  founded  the 
present  city  of  Sao  Paulo.  Two  years  later,  Mem  de  Sa,  the  governor 
general  of  Brazil,  authorized  the  christening  of  the  place  as  Sao  Paulo 
de  Piratininga,  and  for  some  years  thereafter  the  people  who  resided 
there  were  called  Piratininganos.  With  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  Portuguese  “capitania”  of  Sao  Vicente,  within  the  hounds 
of  which  the  new  town  had  been  started,  was  separated  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  placed  under  the  ‘‘capitania”  of  Sao  Paulo.  In 
when  this  Portuguese  title  was  abolished,  the  city  became  the  capital 
of  the  Province,  and  still  later  the  capital  of  the  State. 

Passing  over  many  eventful  periods,  Sao  Paulo  has  outgrown  its 
youthful  years  and  stands  to-day  as  a  great  city — the  third  in  com¬ 
mercial  importance  (»f  the  South  American  continent.  Surrounding 
the  city  we  find  a  fertile  rolling  country,  devoted  largely  to  coffee 
and  other  crops.  The  State  is  credited  with  ‘2, OOO, ()()()  acres  devoted 
to  coffee  growing,  representing  an  outlay  of  $o0(),()00,(H)(),  and  pro¬ 
ducing  annually  about  60  per  cent  of  the  world’s  coffee,  the  hulk  of 
which  trade  centers  in  the  capital.  Furthermore,  the  network  of 
7,000  miles  of  railroads  connecting  the  city  with  adjoining  States  is 
responsible  for  making  Sao  Paulo  an  interstate  rather  than  a  local 
outlet  and  trading  mart. 

Th(‘  area  of  the  city  proper  covers  about  14  square  miles,  and  its 
popidation  of  nearly  r)00,000  iidiahitants  has  quadrupled  during  tl»e 
last  JO  years.  About  Jo  p(>r  cent  of  the  people  are  foreigners,  the. 
Italians  being  great ('r  in  numlxT,  follow(>d  by  (lermans,  Portuguese, 
Spaniards,  FVench,  and  English.  There  is  a  sprinkling  of  North 
.Vmericans,  who  represent  something  like*  oO  different  <’omm(‘rcial 
interests  of  the  I'nited  State's.  The'  city's  birth  rate  growth  of  40. SO 
j)er  1,0((0  inhabitants  has  l)(*en  largely  augmented  by  a  constant  flow 
of  European  immigration,  while'  the'  eh'ath  rate  eef  ‘20. oO  per  1,000 
inelicates  the'  healthy  e-euielitie»n  eef  the'  pe'eeph'. 

Sae»  Paulei’s  streets  are' both  ancient  anel  meeelern.  'I'he  narreew  anel 
eeften  e'ongf'steel  husine'ss  theereuighfare's  e'emtrasf  strikingly  with  (he 
hreeael  aveeme's  that  e-reess  the  city  anel  extenel  threeugh  the  ne'we'r 
suburban  se'ctieuis.  In  the  latte'r  we  finel  such  an  ahunelance  eef  shaele 
tre'es  that  erne  is  re'inineb'el  eef  Washingtem,  while  the  large  number  eef 
eletache'el  private  re'sielene’e's  sugge'st  De'tive'r  eer  Buffalee,  where  seie-h 
attractive'  e-eenstrueOie)!)  ieh'as  are'  preeving  meere'  anel  meere'  peepidar. 
In  Sae»  Pauh),  text,  we'  fiteel  type's  e»f  the'  chah't,  the'  Mexu’ish  palae-e,  the 
Fre'eie-h  Re'tinaissaeee'e',  iiixl  eethe'r  fe'ature's  etf  are-hit e'e-ture'  metre  etr  h'ss 
moelifie'el  to  suit  lete-al  e-etiielit ions.  'I'he'  'I'ie'te  Rive'r,  passing  threxigh 


the  netrthern  sulttirbs  etf  Siiet  Paidet, 


is  an  cxtrenx'lv  e-retetke'e!  stream, 


THE  MI  XICTPAE  TIIEATEK,  SAO  PAI  I.O. 

I.ike  other  large  South  American  cities,  SSo  Paulo  has  exi)eiule(i  a  vast  amount  of  money  in  i>rovi(ling  a  municipal  theater.  The  structure  here  depicted  was  completed  a  few  years 
ago.  and  from  time  to  time  the  l)e.st  Euro|iean  and  South  .\merican  theatrical  talent  is  to  !»>  .seen  there.  It  is  one  of  the  world’s  most  beautiful  playhou.ses. 
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and  muiuTous  affluents  (lo\vin}i  thnni<;h  the  eity  in  various  direetions 
seem  to  have  influeneed  the  early  builders  and  some  of  the  oldest 
streets  are  crooked  or  winding.  The  business  heart  of  the  city,  often 
referred  to  as  the  triangle,  is  served  by  active  streets  locally  known 
as  ruas.  Thus  Kua  Sao  Prento,  Kua  Quinze  de  Xovemhro,  and  Kua 
Direita  are  among  the  most  important  in  the  so-called  triangle  dis¬ 
trict.  Overlooking  the  Largo  do  Palaeio,  also  in  the  midst  of  business 
life,  stands  the  Government  palace.  From  this  point  streets  and 
avenues  radiate  to  all  parts  of  the  city  and  suburbs.  In  this  business 
area  the  city  blocks  are  not  so  regular  or  uniform  as  are  the  newer 
sections  of  Sao  Paulo.  The  Avenida  Tiradentes  extends  northward 
to  the  Tiete;  from  the  center  of  tlie  city  the  Avenida  Rangel  Pestana 
opens  a  direct  course  to  the  eastward,  passing  one  of  the  leading  mar¬ 
kets.  Three  thoroughfares  leading  to  the  southward,  Ruas  Liher- 
dade,  Santo  Amaro,  and  ('onsolacao,  provide  direct  access  to  the 
magnificent  Avenida  Paulista,  by  far  the  most  beautiful  boulevard 
of  the  capital.  The  principal  business  streets  of  the  city  are  paved 
with  asphalt  and  other  materials,  a  feature  that  has  encouraged  the 
use  of  motor  vehicles  of  all  descriptions.  (Last  year  Sfu'  Pavdo 
imported  more  automobiles  than  any  other  city  of  the  country.) 

The  numerous  ])arks  of  the  city  reflect  the  large  sums  of  money 
that  have  been  ex|)ended  in  making  them  attractive.  In  numerous 
cases  artificial  lakes,  natural  streams,  rustic  bridges,  statues,  fine 
sliade  trees,  and  blooming  flowers  (»frer  attractions  to  citizen  and 
stranger  alike. 

Sao  Paulo  is  a  city  of  wealth,  individual  as  well  as  oflicial.  Agri¬ 
culture  and  industry  have  made  many  private  fortunes,  and  these 
fortunes  are  ndlected  in  the  unusual  numher  of  jtalatial  homes  in  the 
city  ])roi)er  and  in  tlie  suburbs.  Xo  stranger  can  drive  about  the 
city  without  noticing  the  vast  amount  of  capital  and  the  divei'sified 
architectural  talent  that  has  been  called  to  j)rovide  for  Sao  Paulo’s 
wealtliy  residents. 

On  the  other  hand,  tlie  city's  public  buildings  indicate  that  State 
and  mujiicijjal  revenues  have  been  large.  For  instance,  in  a  recent 
year  the  city  fax  receij)ts  amounted  to  $2, 162. !)()().  These  funds  are 
derived  from  taxes  on  industrial  establishments  and  j)n)fessions, 
vehiedes,  slaughterliouses,  transj)ortation  companies,  etc.,  and  they 
represent  70  per  cent  of  tlie  total  amount  collected  by  the  munici¬ 
pality.  The  public  expenditures  of  the  city  are  largely  included 
under  four  groujis,  as  fidlows:  Service  of  debts,  collection  of  taxes, 
street  cleaning,  and  public  works.  In  the  year  rejiresented  by  the 
above-cit(‘d  revenues  the  city  expenditures  were  $2,0d(),r)()(). 

'file  public  buildings  of  Sao  Paulo  are  notable,  and  most  of  the 
mon*  modern  structures  n'presi'ut  large  expenditures.  They  are 
scattered  through  the  city,  among  the  most  important  being  the  Gov- 
Ch{CiO.V-lS— Hull.  (5 — :5 
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TlfK  SCHOOL  OF  COMMi: F{CK,  SAO  I’ACI.O. 


In  roconi  yours  Iho  l•ommor(•lal  and  industrial  scioncos  havo  altainod  wido  popiilarily  anioiiK  llio  yoiitif; 
I«‘oplo  (if  tho  city  and  State,  and  the  coursos  now  pitrsiiod  arc  anntially  jiroparinii  larKo  ntiin tiers  for 
these  fields  of  latW. 


Tin-;  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OK  SAO  KAt  LO 


This  fine  eilifice,  wit  h  its  iKsuitifiil  siirroiindini;s,  is  oni'  of  the  popular  eflucational  iiisliliiHoiis  ofthr 
city,  and  students  from  all  sections  of  the  State  ami  from  other  States  are  found  atnotij;  the  student 
IkkIv.  (iradiiates  of  t  his  institution  also  occiiiiv  teachini;  positions  all  over  the  country. 


OLNKRAL  VILW  OK  TIIK  I'tiLVTKt  IINH:  INSTITI  TK. 

'I  fie  <iefitili(  aii'l  practical  cour  .es  here  oirercit  ale  widl  |iatroiiir.c<l  fiy  the  youth  of  llrar.il.  The 
lali'iial'irics  of  the.  inslituliou  arc  c  .|H'cial1y  coiiiplcte  and  iiiiMleni. 


ANoTIIKK  KINK  K KSI  l>! . NCK .  \MTM  SKA(’!<)rs  (IKOI  NPS. 


iKiiciill iinil  am!  iiiatiiifarl lailoj pi iso  is  ofitMi  rotloilo«l  in  tho  sploiulid 
n*sii|«MUTs  1  lial  <lol  I  hr  iii'nm'I'  part  oft  hr  city. 
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crmncnt  Palaco;  the  Palace  of  Agriculture,  Finance,  and  Industry; 
tlie  executive  residence;  the  Polytechnic,  the  Normal,  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Scliool,  resj)ec lively;  the  Municij)al  Theater;  (Miarity  Hospital; 
the  Academy  of  I^aw;  the  Sao  Paulo  Railway  station,  etc.,  which 
rival  similar  buildings  of  any  great  city.  One  of  Sao  Paulo's  most 
beautiful  buildings  is  the  Ypiranga  Museum.  Aside  from  the 
museum's  ethnographical  and  zoological  features,  the  great  edifice 
stands  on  an  eminence  in  tlie  city’s  suburbs  where  Dorn  Pedro  1  pro¬ 
claimed  Brazil's  inde])endence  from  Portugal  September  7,  1822. 
The  Paulistas  have,  tlu'refore,  clatseti  this  historic  site,  which,  with  its 
museum,  is  of  interc'st  to  every  visit(tr. 

One  of  the  very  important  enterprises  (T  Sa<>  Paulo  is  the  Institut(* 
S(*rumtheraj)ico,  also  near  the  city,  with  its  staff  of  workers  engaged 
in  scientific  research  and  in  the  preparation  of  various  serums  for 
treatment  of  snake  bites,  smallpox,  dij)hth<*ria,  etc.  Every  year 
then*  are  thousands  of  persons  on  Brazilian  plantations  who  are 
bitten  by  serpents.  These  unfortunate's  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  emin(‘nt  director  of  this  unieiue  institution.  Dr.  Vital  Brazil,  and 
his  assistants,  whose*  labors  an*  r(*sj)onsihle  f(»r  the  saving  of  many 
lives  from  snake*  bite  anel  the*  nmlaelievs  me*nt ione*el.  Fe»r  the  feu-mer 
trouble,  the  institute*  j)re*j)ares  three*  serums —eene  is  an  antidote 
fe»r  the  ratth'snake  s  bite,  anothe*r  e*e»unt(*racts  the  vene>m  e»f  the 
jararaca  ami  e»the*r  de*adly  n*ptile*s,  while  the  thirel  serum  is  used 
to  cun*  the*  bite*  when  the*  spe'e*ie*s  e»f  re'ptile*  causing  the  trouble  is 
unknown.  Naturally,  the*  sight  of  humlreels  ed  serjuaits  gatheroel 
from  all  e»ve*r  Brazil  is  re*pulsive  to  the*  ave'rage*  visitor,  but  when  eene 
re*flects  anel  re*me*mbe*i’s  the*  nnirvelous  life'-saving  re^sidts  eif  this  uniepie 
institute  its  impetrtane-e*  can  ne»t  be  e»ve*re*stimate*el.  Amemg  Dr.  Bra- 
zil  s  elise*e»veri(*s  is  a  spe*r-ie*s  eef  nemve'nemious  n*])lile*  that  se*eks  anel 
kills  the*  ve*neunous. 

'I'lie*  inelustrial  progn*sseif  Sao  Paulo  has  be*e*n  niarke*el  eluring  re*ce*nt 
y<*ars,  anel  t(»-elay  we*  finel  the*  manufactorieis  id  the*  e*ity  repn!se*nt  an 
inve'st  me*nt  of  aboutSl  2,0b(),000,  with  an  annual  euit  j)Ut  of  !52l),()()0,0()() 
worth  <d  proelue*ts.  'I'lie?  numbe*r  of  workme*n  e*ngage*el  in  this  line*  of 
e*mploymi*nt  is  give-n  at  Briefly,  the  fae*torie>s  are*  e-lassified 

ace-einling  t<»  the*  following  ye*arly  value*  fappn»ximate*)  eif  proelue-tion : 
(’ottem,  wool,  anel  jutei  goeiels,  .8b,0l)((,00((;  shoe's,  S.‘{, 1)00, ()()();  hats, 
S3,00t),0t)0;  be*e‘r  anel  etthe*r  be*ve*ragew,  .81,000,000;  pharmae-e'Utical 
geietels,  pe*rfume‘rv,  cte*.,  .8 1 ,000,0t)0;  mate*heis,  .8.')00,000;  undire'llas,  sun- 
shaebis,  e*tc.,  .8200,000;  variems  e»tbi*r  inelust rieis,  81,800,000.  3'heise* 
figure's,  it  shenilel  be*  unele'isteieMl,  are*  e-eimpile*el  as  ed  P.)!.'")  aedivit ieis. 
At  the*  pre*se*nt  time*  Brazil's  elillie-ully  in  edilaining  feireign  inanii- 
fae*tun*el  geieiels,  eiwing  large'ly  fe»  the*  lae*k  ed  ae|i*e|uate;  eie'i'aii  traiis- 
petrtafiem  fa'  ilil ie*s,  has  i|etubtle*ss  le'sulle'el  in  a  gre*aie*r  le»e*al  emiput 
ed  geieiiD  anel  alset  a  largeu’  variety  than  those*  e»f  neirmal  time)s. 


WirKUK  THK  CITY  OK  SAO  I'ACI.O  OliTAlNS  ITS  KI.KCTKICAl,  KOWKR. 

This  pliiiil  is  siliiult'd  at  I’ariuihvhu,  about  at  niilos  from  tho  city.  At  the  formiT  placi'  tho  Sao  I’aulo 
Tramway,  l,ii;ht  ami  I’owor  t'o,  has  const  met  cd  larttf  reservoirs,  the  water  from  whieh  operates  the 
Ki'iierators,  ami  t  hen  eiirrimt  is  conveyed  to  Sao  Paulo  for  t  he  street -ear  system  and  for  many  ot  her  us.'s. 


THE  YPlUAXCA  Ml'SEl  M,  IN'  THE  SriU'UBS  OF  SAO  PAVLO. 

Standing  on  a  commanding  site,  this  great  structure  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  institutions  of  the  city,  having  within  its  walls  many  curios  and  specimens  of  art,  fauna,  flora, 
etc.,  from  all  parts  of  Brazil.  On  the  same  siwt  Horn  Pedro  1  proclaimed  Brazil's  indeiiendence  from  Portugal,  September  7,  1S22. 
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III  1917  an  iiulustiial  ('xpositioii  was  hold  in  Sao  Paulo  an  ovont 
that  brought  togothor  many  sainplos  of  looal  manufaoturo.  The 
exhibits  inoluded  clay  jiroduots,  ohinaware,  decorative  tiling,  lire 
hriok,  glass,  leather  goods,  rope,  and  various  other  things,  as  well 
as  the  maehinery  which  several  corporations  are  making  for  the  local 
manufacturer.  The  latter  has  been  accustomed  to  importing  ma¬ 
chinery,  hut,  since  the  great  war  has  alfected  the  production  in  so 
many  countries,  the  Hra/ilian  is  originating  or  enlaiging  local  imple¬ 
ment  manufacturing  jilants;  so  the  ancient  adage  that  “necessity  is 
the  mother  of  invention”  aptly  apjilies  to  Sao  Paulo’s  progressive 
business  men  they  are  making  locally  certain  maehinery  that  can  not 
now  he  obtained  in  foreign  lands. 

Manufacturing  activities  are  especially  rellected  in  textiles.  The 
samples  on  exhibition  included  silks,  hosieiy,  underwear,  ribbons, 
woolen  and  worsted  goods,  suitings,  and  a  large  variety  of  small 
articles  hitherto  imported.  The  exhihitoi’s  showed  a  variety  of  hats, 
including  the  finest  silk  hat,  the  derby,  the  soft  felt,  and  a  surprising 
assortment  of  such  articles  made  from  straw. 

'Fhe  manufacturers  of  Sao  Paulo  pro])ose  to  make  this  exhibit  a 
|)ermanent  feature  of  business,  and  to  that  end  a  large  building  has 
been  |)lanned  and  is  partially  completed.  In  fact,  the  exposition 
above  mentit)ned  oeeu])ied  the  finisluHl  portion  of  the  new  structure, 
where  at  least  200  diiriuent  manufacturers  had  tluur  |)roduets  shown 
to  the  public. 

In  lirazil  the  State  exercises  all  the  powers  not  delegated  by  the 
national  constitution  to  the  Federal  rnion.  The  basis  or  unit  of  the 
organization  of  the  State  is  the  munieii)ality  whose  autonomy  is 
guaranteed  by  the  constitution.  The  division  of  the  State  into 
municipalities  must  not  he  altered  in  such  a  manmu'  as  to  permit  an 
allotment  of  few<*r  than  10,t)00  inhabitants  to  the  munieipality.  d'he 
autonomy  of  the  municipality  is  guaranteed  in  all  matters  of  its 
peculiar  interest.  The  laws  originating  with  the  municipal  powers 
may  he  annulled  if  tlu'v  clash  with  the  national  or  State  eonstitu- 
tions  or  with  the  rights  of  other  numieipalities. 

In  hteal  or  other  elections  the  following  persons  are  not  allowed  to 
vote:  Beggars,  illitc'rates,  |)rivat('  sohli('rs  (with  the  exception  of 
stmh'iits  of  the  military  college's),  members  of  monastic  orders, 
religious  companies,  congregations  and  communities  of  any  elenomina- 
tion  whate'ver  subject  to  vows  of  obedience,  rules,  or  by-laws  entail¬ 
ing  the  renunciation  of  individual  liberty,  c'tc. 

'Fhe  municipality  of  Sao  Paulo  is  governed  in  accordance  with  the 
organic  law  promulgated  in  1S91,  and  the  municipal  ])owers  are  both 
legislative  and  ('xeeutive;  tlu'  former  is  t'xereised  by  the  munieipal 
chamber  (hoard  of  aldernu'ii),  (he  nu'inlx'is  of  which  are  chosen  from 
the  several  city  districts. 


A  priu.ir  vxuK  or  the  city. 

NVithin  the  last  decade  the  streets  and  parks  of  SAo  Paulo  have  been  p'eatly  improved  and  extended.  Of  the  unusual  features  to  be  s«»en  in  the  parks  the  finely 
carveti  statues  standing  alM)Ut  the  natural  or  artificial  lakes  are  es|>ecially  attract  Ive. 


SAG  PAUl.O — THK  HKAHT  OK  COFKKK  LAND. 
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The  municipal  chamber  has  the  right  to  make  laws  for  the  munici¬ 
pality  providing  for  streets  and  buildings,  markets,  public  instruc¬ 
tion,  water,  transportation,  lighting,  ])arks,  police  and  fire  de])art- 
ments,  etc.  If  the  city  authorities  wish  to  issue  munici])al  bonds, 
which  has  been  done  in  many  cases  in  recent  years  in  Sao  Paulo,  the 
State  imposes  certain  restrictions  that  must  he  considered  ami  the 
State  congress  must  also  pass  on  all  external  obligations.  The  execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  the  city  government  is  under  an  oflicer  locally  known 
as  the  “Prefeito,”  corresponding  in  a  general  way  to  a  mayor  of  a 
city  in  the  I’nited  States.  This  officer  is  elected  by  popular  vote  for 
the  usual  four-year  term. 

('ertain  phases  of  city  development  and  beautification  owe  much 
to  the  utilization  of  near-hy  watercourses  for  developing  electrical 
energy.  The  Tiete  and  the  Guarapiranga  Rivers  have  been  harnessed 
for  this  purpose,  and  vast  outlays  of  cap  al  and  engineering  work 
have  combined  to  provide  for  growth  and  contingencies.  To-day  the 
street  car  system,  the  electric  light  service,  and  varit)us  public  iiulus- 
tries  are  supplied  with  current  ])roduced  by  two  leading  companies. 
The  trackage  of  the  street  railways  amounts  to  a  total  of  about  150 
miles,  on  which  are  operated  approximately  450  cars,  and  in  a  single 
year  the  estimates  place  the  total  run  of  these  <‘ars  at  something  like 
10,000,000  miles.  For  lighting  the  streets  and  parks  of  Sao  Paulo 
there  are  nearly  500  arc  lamps  and  about  3,4:1,000  incandescent  lamps: 
private  consumers  of  electrieity  continue  to  grow  in  number,  there 
being  27,000  of  these  consumers,  while  1,500  or  more  business  con¬ 
cerns  purchase  electrical  |)ower. 

For  the  ])reservation  of  public  ord(*r  the  city  has  one  of  the  very 
best  organized  police  forces  to  he  found  in  tin*  country.  It  is  pri¬ 
marily  a  military  institufion  and  is  under  the  su|)ervision  of  the  sec¬ 
retary  of  justice  of  the  State,  while  a  colonel  of  the  federal  army  has 
direct  command.  There  is  a  total  of  about  5.t)0t)  men,  comprising 
cavalry,  infantry,  a  fin'  company,  and  a  civil  guard.  'Phe  latter 
body  of  2,t)()t)  men  wear  the  ordinary  |)olice  uniform  and  badge 
and  otherwise  perform  tlu*  usual  city  policeman’s  duty.  lh)spital 
ambulance  service  is  always  at  the  call  of  tin*  police  to  render  aid 
to  th<‘  sick  or  injured. 

Fducational  advantages  are  generously  provided  for  Sao  Paulo's 
youth,  th(‘re  being  more  than  ISO  separate  city  schools  for  elementary 
instruction  alone,  with  an  enrolled  attendance  of  about  2ti,tUU).  For 
higher  and  professional  training  there  is  the  Polytechnic  School,  the 
School  of  Arts  and  ('rafts,  the  Faculty  t>f  Paw,  the  Faculty  of  M(‘di- 
cine,  and  the  Odontcdogical  School,  all  t)f  which  are  liberally  patron- 
iz(‘d  by  the  ambitious  yt>ung  Paulistas.  Naturally,  the  teaching  i>f 
agricultural  scienc<'s  is  wi*ll  |)rovid(‘d  for.  and  in  recent  years  such 
coiwses  sj‘em  to  he  gaining  in  favor  among  th(>  youth  of  tlu*  city  and 


JAHPIM  DA  LI  Z,  SAG  PAULO. 

The  scene  here  (iepicte<i  is  typical  of  many  other  parks  of  the  city.  The  semitropical  foliage,  the  small  pavilions  and  outdoor  refreshment  tables,  shady  seat: 

from  the  cares  and  busy  streets  of  the  heart  of  the  city. 
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State.  Ill  strictly  higher  eominereial  training  there  is  the  School  of 
('omineree,  which  in  recent  years  has  been  gaining  popularity  in  its 
several  courses  leading  to  business  careers.  In  the  fields  of  music 
and  art  the  city  is  well  supplied  with  local  and  foreign  teachem  and 
institutions,  the  Conservatory  of  Music  usually  having  several  hun¬ 
dred  students  in  attendance.  McKenzie  Institute,  a  North  American 
school,  has  also  contributed  liberally  to  Brazilian  education.  In 
proportion  to  population  Sao  Paulo  stands  near  if  not  at  the  head  of 
Brazilian  cities  in  the  value  of  school  properties  and  in  the  expendi¬ 
tures  for  public  and  private  instruction;  yet,  we  find  many  young 
Paulistas  in  foreign  countries  taking  postgraduate  courses  in  the 
varied  jirofessions  to  return  later  to  their  homes  to  engage  in  their 
respective  fields  of  labor. 

Among  charitable  institutions  the  Santa  C'asa  tla  Misericordia 
stands  as  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  city.  This 
hospital  and  home  has  about  1,200  beds  and  is  otherwise  prepared 
to  care  for  the  sick  and  unfortunate.  It  is  conducted  by  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Joseph  of  (diambery,  and  is  also  aided  in  its  noble  work  by 
donations  from  the  public.  There  is  also  the  Asylum  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  the  Samaritan  Hospital,  the  Asylum  for  Foundlings,  and 
various  other  charities  that  care  for  the  aged,  the  infirm,  the  blind, 
the  insane,  and  the  heljiless. 

Club  life,  sports,  and  amusements  absorb  much  of  the  time  of  the 
|)(‘ople  of  Sao  Paulo.  Like  other  large  cities  where  the  strenuous 
duties  of  business  demand  pleasures  and  relaxation,  ample  provisions 
have*  been  made  in  this  metropolis  of  southern  Brazil.  The  Geo¬ 
graphic  and  Historic  Society,  with  its  large  membership,  corresponds 
to  leading  associations  of  this  nature  in  Europe  and  the  Cnited  States. 
For  those  engaged  in  agricultural  production,  many  of  whom  main¬ 
tain  handsome  residences  in  Sao  Paulo  in  addition  to  their  jilantation 
or  fazenda  homes,  the  Socieiladi*  I’aulista,  the  (Vntro  .Vgricola,  or 
the  ever  popular  Jockey  (Mub  are  the  rendezvous  of  prosjierous  and 
well-known  citizens.  'Phere  are  also  numerous  social  clubs,  sucb  as 
tlu*  Intiu'iiational  (the  oldest  of  Sao  Paulo),  the  Sao  Paulo,  the 
.Vutoinobile,  the  .Vthletic,  the  Regatta,  etc.,  all  more  or  less  popular 
and  in  many  cases  with  head(|uarters  r(‘llecting  large  expenditures 
in  buildings  and  grounds.  J'he  Athletic  (Mub’s  grounds  stand  on  a 
lull  in  the  suburbs  and  at  certain  seasons  are  alive  with  jieople 
gatlu'red  to  witness  exciting  cricket  or  other  contests.  Occasionally 
match  games  are  jilayetl  with  Argentina  or  other  clubs,  and  these 
int(‘rnational  evcuits  naturally  bring  forth  very  large  crowds.  The 
Regatta  ('lub,  with  its  attractive  home  within  15  minutes’  street 
car  ride  from  the  center  of  the  city,  is  especially  popular  with  the 
younger  business  nnui  and  students,  wlu)  participate  in  rowing, swim¬ 
ming,  and  other  athletic  contests. 


THE  SXAKE  HOI  SES  OK  THE  IXSTITI  TU  SEKEMTHEKAriCO,  XEAU  SAO  PAI  I.O. 


The  preat  work  of  this  institution  is  the  study  and  examination  of  serpents  and  the  preitaralion  of  serum  which  saves  the  lives  of  those  l)itten  !)>• 
or  diphtheria,  of  the  serums  for  snake  tiites  there  are  three  varieties — one  for  the  cure  of  the  rattlesnakes  liite,  another  couiiteracts  I  lie  Pile  of 
variety  is  useil  to  cure  the  itatieiit  when  the  s|iecies  of  reptile  causinp  the  trouble  is  not  ascertainable. 


■nakes  or  siilTerers  from  smalliaix 
he  deailly  jararaca,  while  a  third 
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of  nowspapors  tho  ('orroio  Paulistano  is  tho  city's  oldest  daily 
journal,  havinij  been  established  in  1S54.  To-day  there  are  about  14 
daily  pajiers,  count inj;  afternoon  and  mornin"  issues,  and  these  jour¬ 
nals  are  well  supplied  with  forei"n  and  domestic  news  fathered  by 
corres])ondents  and  associations  all  over  the  world.  Sao  Paulo  also 
has  several  illustrated  weekly  publications,  while  the  foreifjn  popula¬ 
tion  has  for  its  use  a  nuinhcr  of  journals  published  in  Italian,  German. 
French.  Syrian,  and  other  lanijua^es. 

Most  travelers  journey  to  Sao  Paulo  by  rail  from  Kio  de  Janeiro 
or  by  rail  from  the  port  of  Santos.  Either  trip  is  over  roads  that 
rank  amonj'  the  very  best  of  South  America.  The  former  traverses 
about  JtU)  miles  of  a  semi-interior  aj^ricidtural  rejjion  and  wives  one  a 
jjlance  at  least  of  life  and  conditions  en  route.  The  train  de  luxe  on 
this  line  is  usually  o])erated  at  niwht  and  has  excellent  sleepinw  accom¬ 
modations;  passenwors  retirinw  in  either  city  and  arising  next  morn¬ 
ing  in  Sao  Paulo  or  ]{io  de  Janeiro,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  writer, 
how('ver,  prefers  the  slower  day  train,  which  spends  from  early  morn 
until  dark  in  traversing  the  <listance.  By  the  slower  service  the 
strangi'r  views  the  country  and  has  a  fair  opportunity  for  noting  the 
commercial  aspects,  observes  the  native  in  lields  of  labor,  and  inci¬ 
dentally  sees  other  activities  not  possible  on  a  night  trip. 

From  Santos  to  Sao  Paulo  the  .oO-mile  trip  is  made  over  one  of  the 
costliest  railroads  of  South  America  and  one  that  jiays  perhaps  the 
highest  dividends  to  stockholders.  From  the  port  the  line  first  trav¬ 
erses  a  lowland  for  some  miles  until  arriving  at  the  base  of  the  Serra 
<lo  Mar;  here  the  ordinary  locomotive  is  detached  atid  a  cable¬ 
gripping  engine  climbs  tbe  semiperpendicular  heights  with  three  or 
four  cars.  After  reaching  the  Station  of  Alto  Serra  at  the  top  of  the 
incline  the  ordinary  locomotive  draws  the  train  some  miles  further 
into  a  splendid  new  station  at  Sao  Paulo.  'Phis  trip  of  a  few  horn’s 
is  especially  notable  for  its  fine  views,  and  for  the  engineer  or  builder 
it  od'ers  a  glimpse  of  marvelous  feats  of  engineering.  In  lt»t)l  a  new 
liiK'  was  comph'ted.  following  a  slightly  dilVerent  route;  the  fimt 
road  was  constructed  about  1S()7.  The  Sao  Paulo  llailway  is  aptly 
teinu'd  lh('  greatest  colVec'-carrying  railroad  of  the  world,  and  at  its 
seaport  terminal,  vSantos,  especially  between  the  months  of  August 
and  .lanuary,  the  vast  cod'ce  stondiouses  with  an  army  of  brokers, 
inercbants,  buyers,  laborers,  carts,  motor  trucks,  ships  and  seamen, 
redects  a  marvedous  activity  amounting  in  value  to  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  annually.  Santos  itself,  a  city  of  ot),!)!)!)  people,  has  grown  and 
modernized  in  recent  years  and  is  to-day  the  ocean  gateway  to  the 
world’s  wi(>atest  codec'  land. 


LATIN  AMERICAN  PROD¬ 
UCTS  IN  WORLD  TRADE 

TUP  hal)it  of  s|)(‘akin<;  of  Latin  Anu'rica  as  a  whole  often  leads 
to  rniseonceptions  as  to  the  kinds  and  eharaeteristies  of 
Latin  Amerieati  products.  DifTerettees  of  eliniate,  soil,  rain¬ 
fall.  eonfi"uration,  population,  and  industrial  development 
cause  world-wide  differences  in  industrial  production. 

In  lan<;ua"e,  culture,  race,  and  character  of  imports  there  are 
suflicient  similarities  to  warrant  one  in  speakinj;  of  Latin  America 
as  a  whole,  hut  when  one  comes  to  production  and  exports  the  scene 
chan«;(‘.s.  The  industries  of  Argentina,  Chile,  Peru,  Mexico,  and 
('uha  differ  as  much  as  do  those  of  Spain,  Italy,  Sweden,  Holland, 
and  Hungary.  The  production  and  export  trade  of  Mexico  is  no 
more  like  that  of  Arfjentina  tlum  is  the  production  and  ex|)ort  of 
Maine  like  Portugal.  I'mh^r  normal  conditions  out  of  every  .SlOO 
of  exports  fr(*m  Argentina  the  products  of  mining  accounts  for  only 
about  4  cents,  while  in  Mexico  mining  products  are  normally  ?7o 
out  of  each  $1()().  Coder  the  present  ahnormal  conditions  the  dis¬ 
parity  is  much  greater.  Mexican  exports  an'  now  almost  entirely 
mineral  while  Argentine  mineral  exports  have  increased  hut  little. 
Then,  again,  Mexico’s  normal  agricultural  exports,  |)rinci|)ally  coffee, 
are  not  the  kind  that  Arg('ntina  produces,  nor  are  Argentine  min¬ 
erals  the  same  as  Mexican. 

It  is  |)rohahly  true  that  in  agriculture-  and  grazing,  as  th(>  c(»untries 
Ixa-orne  more  j)opulous,  there  will  he  some  gnniter  assimilation  in 
the  character  of  their  products,  hut  at  present  there  is  even  in 
these  industries  hut  littlc!  resemhlanc(‘. 

FOOD  IM{()l>r<TS. 

Outsich^  of  coffee  and  cacao,  lud  produc(^d  at  all,  and  sugar,  fruits' 
atul  nuts  produced  oidy  in  small  (plant it ies,  not  suflicient  for  home 
consumption,  Argcmtina  not  only  leads  in  most  other  food  produc¬ 
tion,  hut  (exports  in  (piantitic's  greater  than  all  other  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  countricis  comhiiu'-d. 

W'liHit.  Cruguay  ('Xfiorts  a  little  wheat  and  flour,  and  so  occa¬ 
sionally  do(‘s  Chile,  hut  on  the  av('rag('  5)o  per  cent  of  Latin  American 
wh(‘at  «‘X|)orts  are.  from  Argi'iitina.  lOxci'pt  tlu^  thnx'  count ri(>.s 
rnentiomal,  ail  th('  others  are  importc'rs  of  wheat  and  flour. 

Corn.  Produced  in  all  the  countri('s,  hut  gc'nerally  in  (piantities 
insnffici(‘nt  for  home,  consumption.  lOxported  only  from  Argentina 
and  occasionally  in  small  (piantities  from  Mexico. 
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Oats  and  harluj.  -  Vnnhivvd  in  small  (pliant it ios  in  five  or  six  South 
Ainorican  countrios.  Exported  only  from  Arfientina  and  ('Idle. 

lifans. — Produced  in  nearly  all  the  countries,  hut  in  insullieient 
quantities.  Kxj)orted  oeeasionally  from  Mexico,  ('Idle,  and  Brazil. 

Sugar. — What  Argentina  is  for  wheat  and  corn,  ('uha  is  for  sujjar. 
Its  export,  from  two  to  three  million  t ons,  represents  about  !)()  jier  cent 
of  the  averajie  Latin  American  su<?ar  exports.  The  other  export in<; 
countries  are  Peru.  Dominican  Hepuhlie,  and  lirazil.  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  sufjar  is  all  cane  su<jar,  and  the.  cane  is  jjrown  more  or  less  in 
all  the  countries,  hut  in  less  than  half  of  them  is  sut'ar  production 
equal  to  the  home  demand. 

Cotf'ee. — Brazil  has  the  prominent  jiosition  in  coffee.  Its  export 
represents  SO  per  cent  of  the  whole  Latin  American,  ('olombia.  the 
('entral  American  countries.  Venezuela.  Mexico,  Domiidean  Ke- 
publie,  and  Haiti  are  also  exporters,  ('olombia  and  ('entral  America 
together  exporting  about  1.7  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

('acao. — Ecuador  and  Brazil  lead  with  from  40, ()()()  to  .70,000  tons 
each,  followed  by  the  Dominican  Kepublie  and  Venezuela  with  from 
20,000  to  27. 000  tons  (^a<•h.  A  numlxM’  of  other  countries  produce 
cacao,  but  only  in  small  (plant it ies  and  there  is  Imt  little  export. 
.Vmoii"  these  are  Mexico,  ('olombia,  Peru,  Haiti,  ('uba,  and  the 
Central  American  count ric's. 

Fruits  and  nuts.  Of  these  the  banana  is  the  principal,  about  SO 
per  cent  of  which  are  exported  from  the  ('entral  American  Republics, 
particularly  ('osta  Rica,  Honduras,  and  (luatemala.  ('uba  and 
(’olombia  export  each  about  10  pc'r  cent.  The  banana  may  be  p-own 
in  almost  all  the  Latin-.Vmerican  count rii's,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
coconuts  and  pineapple's;  but  (’uba  is  about  tbe  only  ex|)orter  of  tbe 
latter  and  Panama,  Honduras,  ('uba.  and  ('olombia  of  the  former. 
The  Brazil  nut,  as  its  name  impli('s,  is  from  the  Amazon  valh'v 
districts  of  Brazil. 

('attic  are  raised  in  all  the  Republics,  but  as  to  more  than 
one-half  of  them  in  (piantities  insuflicient  for  domestic  demands.  In 
some  of  the  eountrii's  there  is  a  suHiciency  of  cattle,  but  until  (piite 
recently  there  have  Ix'en  no  faciliti('s  for  export  in};  meat.  Argentina 
has  been  the  center  of  the  meat-exporting  business,  and  until  since 
the  Ix'ginning  of  the  war  has  accounted  for  about  DO  ]x'r  cent  of  the 
total  Ix'cf  exports  of  Latin  .Vmeriea,  with  rruguay  furnishing  nearly 
all  the  remainder.  Since  the  war  Ix'c'f  ('x porting  has  rapidly  d('- 
veloped  in  southern  Brazil.  Paraguay,  ('olombia,  ('bile,  and  Veiu'- 
ziK'la,  si'ctions  in  which  there  is  a  suHiciency  of  cattle,  but  licretofore 
no  facilitii's  for  handling  and  caring  for  meat,  rruguay  ('xports 
jerked  lx'('f. 

.Some'  fro/,('n  mutton  has  b('en  exported  from  Argi'iitina.  but  tbe 
mutton  industry  is  almost  at  the  beginning.  Slu'ep  heretofore  have 
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boon  produced  principally  for  wool.  The  largest  number  of  sheep  are 
in  Argentina,  (’bile,  Uruguay,  and  Peru. 

The  supply  of  hogs  on  the  whole  in  Latin  America  is  quite  small. 
Bacon  and  lard  are  imported  into  all  the  countries.  Argentina  is  now 
supplying  a  small  quantity  of  hog  products  for  export. 

.MI NINO  PKODI  CTS. 

The  countries  leading  in  mining  are  Mexico,  Peru,  ('hile,  (’olombia, 
Bolivia,  ami  the  ('entral  American  States. 

Silver.  Mexico  is  the  great  silver-producing  country.  The  silver 
production  of  ('entral  America,  Colombia,  Peru,  and  Bolivia  combined 
is  very  small  as  compared  with  Me.xico. 

trV)/r/.  The  total  production  of  gold  in  Latin  America  is  not  large  as 
comparc'd  with  the  production  value  of  some  other  metals.  Mexico 
leads  in  gold  mining,  and  some  (piantities  are  produced  in  ('olombia, 
Venezuela,  (’(‘iitral  Aim'rica,  and  Peru. 

Copper.  -  Thv  three  leading  copper-producing  countries  are  Me.xico, 
P('ru,  and  ('Idle,  ('opper  is  the  most  important  metal  product  of 
Latin  Am(*rica.  In  addition  to  the  threi'  countries  mentioned  Bo¬ 
livia  in  all  pntbability  will  become  an  important  producing  center. 

7V/0  liolivia  has  almost  an  entire  monopoly  on  tin  production  in 
the  Americas.  It  is  om'  of  the  three  great  world  centers  of  tin  pro¬ 
duction  ('ornwall.  the  .Straits,  and  Bolivia. 

Sitrote.  ('hile  has  a  world  monopoly  on  nitrati'  of  soda  in  tlie 
natural  form.  Tlie  d(‘sert  of  north(*rn  ('Idle  is  the  only  locality  in 
the  worhl  where  this  product,  so  necessary  as  a  fertilizer  and  for  the 
manufacture  of  explosives,  is  found  in  (piantities.  Iodine  is  a  by¬ 
product  of  nitrate  refining. 

VdiKidiHin ,  fiineisten,  etc.  Most  of  the  rare  metals  are  produced  in 
Peru,  liolivia,  and  ('olombia.  The  production  of  platinum  in  ('o- 
lombia  is  next  to  (hat  of  Russia.  Monozite  is  from  Jirazil. 

Cool  oud  iron,  ('oal  exists  in  small  (plant it i(‘s  in  several  countries, 
but  it  is  nowhen*  produced  in  (plant it i('s  suHici(*nt  for  doiiK'stic  nei'ds. 
Peru  and  Chile  an*  the  princi|)al  pro(luc(*rs.  Iron  on*  is  mined  in 
Cuba,  ('Idle,  and  in  very  small  (piantiti(‘s  in  Brazil.  'I'lie  future  of 
iron  production  in  Brazil  may  prove  to  lx*  very  bright. 

l^etroleom.  .Mexico  is  the  great  producing  and  (‘xjiorting  center  of 
Lat in-American  oil  production,  and  iK'xt  to  Mexico  is  Peru.  Other 
countries  which  now  produce  in  small  (plant it i('s  Iml  which  may  in 
the  future  produce  largely  are  Colombia,  Kcuador,  Argentina,  V(*n(*- 
zucla.  Central  America,  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 

l■•ol{Ks•r  iNiu  sriMKs. 

'Pile  great  fore>t-^  of  Latin  America  have  almost  not  been  (‘xploiti'd 
at  all.  A  littlejnahogaiiy  from  ('entral  .\merica  and  the  Dominican 
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Koj)uhlic,  a  very  little  eetlar,  and  some  dyewoods  from  Brazil  and  the 
countries  surrounding  the  ('arihhean. 

Tngua. — A  nut,  sometimes  called  vegetahle  ivory,  is  exported  from 
Beuador,  ('olomhia,  Panama,  and  Venezuela. 

Iiubher.  The  most  important  of  the  nonmineral  industrial  products 
of  Latin  America  is  jiroduced  in  exportable  quantities  in  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  countries.  Brazil  leads  with  the  ])roduet  of  the  great 
rubber  forests  of  the  Amazon  Valley.  These  forests  extend  into 
eastern  Peru  and  Bolivia.  This  area  represents  the  greatest  source 
of  uncultivated  rubber  ])roduction  in  the  world,  ('olomhia,  Vene¬ 
zuela,  ('entral  America,  and  Mexico  are  also  |)roducersof  uncultivated 
rubber.  (Juayule,  a  kind  of  rubber,  is  |)roduced  in  Mexico,  and  halata, 
another  of  the  rubbers  and  a  substitute  for  gutta-percha,  is  from 
Venezuela,  (’olomhia,  and  (’entral  America. 

Quebracho.  This  next  to  rubber  is  the  most  important  forest 
product,  and  is  ex|)orted  in  the  form  of  logs  and  as  an  extract 
(used  for  tanning).  The  trees  are  cut  in  the  Plata  basin,  on  the 
Parana  and  Paraguay  Rivers,  in  Argentina,  Paraguay,  and  Brazil. 


OTHER  PRODUCTS. 

Wool.  Sheep  are  raised  in  a  dozen  or  more  Lat  in-American  coun¬ 
tries,  hut  wool  export  is  of  conse(|uence  only  from  Argentina,  (’bile. 
I'niguay,  and  Peru.  Wool  both  from  the  shee|)  and  from  the  alpaca 
is  »*xport('d  from  Peru,  d’he  sheep  center  is  in  southern  Argentina  and 
southern  (’h  le. 

Hi  h.'t.  A’attle  hides,  in  (piantities  more  or  less  large,  are  exported 
from  all  the  Latin-Anu'rican  countries,  hut  the  principal  sources  of 
supply  are  the  meat-exporting  countries  Argentina,  rruguay.  and 
Brazil,  llorsehides  are  exported  in  (piantities  from  Argentina. 

SkUiK.  'I’he  principal  of  tlu'si'  is  goatskins,  which  are  exporti'd  in 
(piantiti('s  from  Brazil,  -Vrgentina,  rruguay,  (’hih*.  (’olomhia,  Vene¬ 
zuela,  and  Mexico.  Deerskins  are  exported  from  Vemv.uela.  (’olom¬ 
hia,  Mexico,  and  in  small  (piantitii's  from  nearly  all  the  countric's. 
She(*pskins  are  from  Argentina,  (’bile,  and  rruguay. 

Fiber, <<.  'Plu'  chi('f  liber  product  of  Latin  .Vmerica  is  hemapiin  from 
Mexico  (Yucatan),  llenecpiin  is  tlu'  hc'st  substitute  for  cordage 
l)ur|)oses  of  manila  hemp.  Peru  product's  tpiite  large  (piantitit's  of 
cotton,  and  some  cotton  is  exported  from  Brazil,  luit.on  the  whole, 
cotton  growing  has  rect'ivt'd  hut  little  attention  in  Latin  America,  and 
other  (ih(*rs,  except  heiu'tpiin  and  ixth',  have  lu'cn  exploited  even  h'ss. 

Tobacco.  'I’ohacco  is  produced  in  most  of  the  Latin-.Vmerican 
countries,  hut  in  ('xportahh'  (piantities  chit'lly  from  thn'c  of  them, 
(’uha  leads  in  tobacco,  as  in  sugar,  and  in  almost  llu'  same  proportion. 
About  till  p(*r  c('nl  of  Latin-.Vmerican  tobacco  export  is(’uhan.  Brazil 
t!;{(;o."(  IS  null,  o — 4 
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(the  State  of  Bahia)  exports  eoiisi(lerai)le  quantities,  and  so  does 
Paraguay.  Most  of  tlie  other  Latin-American  countries  import 
tobacco. 

Spirit  production  in  general  parallels  sugar  ])roduct ion,  of 
which  it  is  in  a  way  a  hy-product.  The  chief  center  of  spirit  produc¬ 
tion  is  ('uba.  followed  by  Peru,  Brazil,  l)t)minican  Hepublic,  and  the 
other  cane-growing  countries. 

Prior  to  the  'var  about  three-fourths  of  all  Latin-Ainerican  exports 
were  to  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  (lerrnany,  and  hTance 
in  this  order.  The  remaining  one-fourth  represented  intercliange 
between  the  countries  and  exports  to  Italy,  Spain,  Belgium,  and  other 
countries.  The  exports  to  the  four  countries  tirst  mentioned  in 
percentages  of  the  whole  in  IDl.'b  the  year  before  the  war,  were: 
United  States,  30. 7S  per  cent:  United  Kingdom,  21.24  per  cent:  (ler- 
many,  12. 3S  per  cent;  France,  7.09  per  cent. 

The  exports  from  the  following  countries,  lo  in  all  Mexico,  ('uba, 
Dominican  Republic,  Haiti,  (luatemala,  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nica¬ 
ragua,  ('osta  Rica.  Panama,  \’enezuela, ('olombia,  Fcuador,  Peru,  and 
Brazil  in  1913  amounted  to  a  total  of  $S27,1S1 ,1,57.  Of  this  amount 
there  was  exported  to  the  United  States  $425,315,394,  and  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  (lermany,  and  France,  combined,  $2S0,30S,S54 
(United  King<lom,  $110,424,377;  (lermany,  $90,105,360;  France, 
$79,77<S,1 17).  The  remaining  $121 ,556,909  represented  for  the  greater 
part  interchange  between  the  countries,  and  in  addition  exports  to 
European  countries  other  than  those  mentioned. 

The  pn'ponderance  of  the  United  States  in  the  export  trade  (»f 
these  15  Latin-American  countries  is  due  to  the  larger  consumj)t  ion  in 
the  United  States  of  sugar,  coffee,  fruits,  and  nuts,  and  the  larger 
industrial  and  mechanical  equipment  of  the  United  States,  by  which 
it  is  able  to  utilize  larger  (piantities  of  metals,  hides,  skins,  tagua, 
rubber,  fibers,  and  petroleum  than  either  England  or  (lermany,  or  ('ven 
both  c(»mbined.  In  a  degree,  also,  it  is  du<‘  to  the  mori'  favorable  tariff 
legislation  of  the  United  Stat(*s.  Most  of  the  Latin-American  prod¬ 
ucts  mentioned  an*  duty  free  in  the  Unit(*d  States,  whih*,  generally,  in 
(lermany  and  France  the  import  duties  are  high  on  the  same  products. 
England,  in  the  main  a  frei'-lradi*  country,  nevi'rtheless  levied  a  high 
duty  on  coffee  and  tobacco,  whih*  the  form(*r  was  duty  free  in  the 
United  .Stales. 

'Flu*  ex[)orts  from  the  remaining  five  countri<*s,  .\rg(*ntina,  ('Idle, 
Uruguay.  Bolivia,  and  Paraguay,  in  1913,  amount(*d  to  a  total  of 
$729,1  SI  ,1 57,  of  which  Arg(*ntina's  slum*  was  $46S,t)99,419.  Of  the 
total  th(*r(*  was  (*xporl(*d  to  the  Unit(*<l  Stat(*s  $55,S11,76S;  to  tin* 
Unit(*d  Kingdom,  $214,353,363;  to  (l(*rmany,  $193,2.59,555;  and  to 
France.  $48.5.59,951 . 
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Tlio  woakiioss  of  the  rnitod  States  in  the  export  trade  of  these 
five  countries  was  due  entirely  to  the  character  of  tlieir  principal 
exports.  The  United  States  imported  practically  no  Argentine, 
Uruguayan,  Paraguayan,  or  ('hilean  meat,  grain,  or  flour.  It  was 
an  exporter  of  identically  the  same  products  and  to  the  same 
markets — England,  (lermany,  and  France.  Of  the  exports  of  these 
five  countries  other  than  foods  the  United  States,  with  one  or  two 
e.xceptions,  took  a  full  share. 

Its  proportion  of  Argentine  exports  was  only  $22,207,965,  as 
compared  with  $116,756,777  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  $56,17S,:16S 
to  Clermany,  hut  we  find  that  in  hair,  goatskins,  sheepskins,  wool, 
casein,  cattle  hides,  tankage,  liones,  dried  Idood,  cpiehracho,  copper, 
and  other  ores  the  share  of  the  United  States  was  generally  greater 
tlian  that  of  any  other  countrv.  The  same  is  true  of  the  like  products 
from  Uruguay.  Paraguayan  ex[)ort  statistics  as  indicating  des¬ 
tinations  are  unsatisfactory,  since  the  larger  portions  are  credited 
to  Argentina,  where  in  reality  they  are  exported  as  Argentine  hides, 
skins,  (piehracho,  etc. 

Of  ('hilean  exports  other  than  fo(*d  the  United  States  took  the 
larger  [iroportion  of  copper  and  572,196  tons  of  nitrate  to  the  United 
Kingdom’s  9S0.675  tons  and  Oermany’s  632,847  tons,  and  of  iodine 
131  tons  to  United  Kingdom’s  140  tons  and  (lermany's  162  tons. 

The  principal  export  of  Bolivia  is  tin,  and  of  this  the  United  States 
look  hut  little,  notwithstanding  (he  large  industrial  use  of  tin  in  the 
United  States  and  the  large  importation  of  British  and  Straits  tin. 
The  reason  for  this  was  that  Bolivian  tin  was  not  suited  under  the 
old  processes  for  tin  plating,  the  chief  emjilovment  of  tin  in  the 
United  States.  At  ])resent  Bolivian  tin  can  he  used  for  this  purpose 
and  is  being  im|)orted. 

This  was  the  status  of  the  Batin  American  ex|)ort  trade  prior  to 
the  war.  At  present  the  United  States  takes  a  largely  increased 
percentage  of  the  exports  of  all  the  countries.  Even  in  Argentina 
the  exports  to  file  United  States  are  eipial  to  tlie  ex|)orts  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  while  in  (’Idle  they  are  more  than  twice  ns  great. 
Notwithstanding  that  nu'at  and  grain  still  go  to  Europe,  nearly  all 
otlu'r  |)roduc(s  go  to  the  United  States.  If  is  diflicult  to  see  how, 
after  (he  war,  there  can  he  any  great  change  in  this  condition.  The 
industries  of  (he  Unitetl  States  [irior  to  tlie  war  were  greater  than 
(hose  of  any  otlier  countrv.  and  about  ('(pial  to  (Ireat  Britain  and 
(’K'rmany  combined,  and  tlieir  nei'ds  for  raw  material  were  ecpial  to 
the  combiiK'd  needs  of  flu'se  two.  Obsi'rvers  differ  as  to  the  jiresent 
industrial  conditions,  but  the  writer  ventures  the  opinion  that  the 
industrial  position  of  fhe  United  Stales  so  far  is  not  materially 
changed  in  a  coni|)arativ('  si'iise,  and  that  what  cliaiige  tliere  may 
be  is  not  against  tin*  United  States’  position. 


b 


STUDYING  SOUTH  AMER¬ 
ICAN  SKIES  /,  /,  •/ 


A  STKONOMEKS  and  other  workers  en<»aged  in  the  varied 
hranehes  of  tlie  marvelous  and  exaetinj;  fields  of  astronom- 
/'■  %  ical  and  of  ineteorologieal  seienee  are  experiencing  busy 
days  in  both  North  and  South  America.  The  recent  eclijise 
of  the  sun,  eastiiiff  a  line  of  darkness  from  40  to  (50  miles  wide  across 
the  United  States,  was  especially  "ratifying  to  these  students  of  tlie 
skies,  who  did  not  have  to  journey  to  distant  lands  this  time  to  make 
tlu'ir  observations.  In  the  month  of  June  the  moon  also  ])assed 
through  an  eclipse,  and  this  event  was  visible  to  the  peoples  of  both 
(•ontinents.  In  December  next  the  South  Americans  will  have  an 
opportunity  for  viewing  an  annular  ecli|)se  of  the  sun,  tlie  path  of 
which  will  extiMid  across  Argentina  and  ('bile,  Imt  whose  (dfects  will 
he  visible  over  the  greater  part  of  tlie  southern  continent.  'Pile 
world's  call  for  greater  (piantities  of  foods  is  also  throwing  more 
labor  on  the  shoulders  of  the  meteorologists  who  must  keep  the 
planters  informed  as  to  whether  rains  are  likely  to  hi*  abundant  or 
wlndher  they  must  jirepare  for  long  sieges  of  drought.  Indeed, 
within  the  realm  of  astronomical  and  allied  sciences  lie  many  of  the 
salient  facts  ujion  which  all  material  progress  is  based,  so  a  glance 
at  a  few  of  the  imjiortant  southern  observatories  and  meteorological 
stations  and  th(‘ir  activities  may  lx*  of  tinu'ly  interest. 

“Following  the  Andes,”  as  some  writers  are  wont  to  observe, 
through  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  ('Idle,  we  note  how  well  scientists  have 
utiliz(Ml  this  mountainous  r<“gion,  which  possesses  in  places  some  of 
the  clearest  atmosphere  to  he  found  around  tlie  earth.  It  is  no 
womh'r,  th(*n,  that  they  come  from  mdghhoring  countries  and  from 
far-distant  lands  to  tlu'se  favorite*  site's  feir  the*ir  meist  elelie*ate  ami 
impeirt ant  eihse'rvat ietns. 

Ameing  the*  greiwing  phase's  eif  the*  we»rk  etf  Semtii  Amerie-an  ediserva- 
teiric's  are  the  weatlu'r  stuelie's,  wliicli  are  neiw  syste'inatie-ally  maele 
all  over  the  e'emtinent  freun  X’enezuela  ami  ('eelomhia  te»  far  seuithern 
Argentina  ami  ('bile*,  anel  freun  the  Pe*ruvian  te»  the  Brazilian  ceiast. 
Base'el  eui  tlu'se  eihse'rvat ieuis  anel  ein  e-eieipe'rat ieiii  hi*twe'e*n  the  several 
natieins,  the  Seuith  Anu'rie'an  se'ie*ntists  have*  neit  einly  aieh'el  their 
eiwn  ceinntrie's  hut  have*  seilve'el  astreineunie'al  anel  nu'te'eireileigie'al 
preihh'rns  eif  inte'rnatiemal  value*.  Many  eif  the*se*  me*n  etf  se*ie*ne*e*  have 
pene*trate*el  tei  re'ineite*  anel  unhealthful  re'gieuis  eif  the*  e*etntine*nt,  anel 
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even  to  distunt  islands  of  the  south  Atlantic  and  the  south  Pacific. 
The  result  of  a  part  of  their  lahois  is  valuahle  data  hearing  on  atinos- 
jiheric  disturhances  which  originate  in  the  Antarctic  and  send  their 
inlluences  thousands  of  miles  northward. 

Looking  upon  the  mysterious  firmament  through  telescopes  of  a 
great  oliservatory  is  an  alluring  pastime  for  the  casual  observer  as 
well  as  serious  occupation  for  the  trained  scientist.  To  the  layman’s 
mind  the  sights  revealed  hy  the  modern  telescope  are  often  of  an 
amazing  or  startling  nature.  Yet,  in  this  northern  hemisphere  we 
can  at  most  see  hut  a  jiortion  of  the  firmament.  Transport  us  to 
the  Equator  and  from  a  single  ])oint  it  is  jiossihle  to  gaze  upon  the 
stars  and  constellations  of  both  northern  and  southern  hemispheres. 

For  the  latter  reason,  as  for  others,  the  well-known  astronomical 
observatory  of  Quito  in  Ecuador  stands  unique  among  the  great 
institutions  of  its  kind  of  the  world.  In  fact,  the  Quito  Observatory 
overlooks  such  a  vast  sjiace  that  it  is  said  few,  if  any,  institutions 
equal  it  in  the  facilities  for  viewing  the  broad  e.xpanse  of  the  skies 
from  a  single  point. 

The  city  of  Quito,  as  is  well  known,  nestles  in  the  Ecuadorian 
highlands,  surrounded  hy  mountains,  some  of  whose  snowy  summits 
are  usually  emitting  the  dark  smoke  of  the  subterranean  region. 
With  an  altitude  of  more  than  t),()()0  feet  above  the  sea,  enjoying  a 
climate  of  perpetual  springtime,  despite  the  fact  that  the  equatorial 
line  passes  only  1.5  miles  northward  of  the  city,  Quito’s  Observatory 
has  contributed  liberally  to  South  America’s  astronomical  investi¬ 
gations. 

The  observatory  stands  in  a  large  jiark,  and,  like  other  institutions 
of  the  kind,  presents  rather  a  striking  appearance  with  its  white 
walls  and  high  revolving  towers.  Looking  northward  through  a 
powerful  telescope,  the  pereon  from  northern  climes  sees  and  rec- 
(tgnizes  stars  and  constellations  which  he  has  known  from  his  youth; 
hut  on  peering  southward  into  space  he  Ixdiolds  the  great  southern 
e.xpanse  presenting  an  entirely  new  series  of  stars  and  constellations. 
One  surveys  the  marvelous  beauty  of  the  heavens  from  Polaris  to 
Octantis;  and  at  certain  seasons  it  is  said  that  this  observatory  has 
within  its  horizon  at  least  two-thirds  of  tlie  stars  of  limt  magnitude. 

The  establishment  of  the  observatory  at  Quito,  one  of  the  world’s 
most  favorable  locations  for  such  an  institution,  is  the  consummation 
of  the  ambitious  desires  of  the  late  President  (Jarcia  Moreno,  who  died 
in  1875.  This  oflicial  spared  no  expense  in  building  and  eijuipping 
the  “  Ohservatorio  Astronomico,”  which  stands  as  one  of  the  country’s 
most  important  institutions.  Iti  11115  Ecuador  established  a  |)rin- 
cipal  meteorological  station  at  the  Quinta  Normal  (agricultural  s(diool) 
near  Amhato;  substations  were  also  started  at  about  12  dilferent 


TIIK  ARKlil  lPA  OliSKKVATOKY  AS  SKKX  FROM  A  DISTANCK. 

Sovi'ral  Miili's  away  and  in  front  of  I  hostt  t-roiind^  stands  t  lie  eit  y  of  Areqnijia,  wliile  in  t  he  far  baekKroiind 
may  lie  diseerned  the  snowy  outline  oi  Mount  Misti,  upon  whose  erest  is  the  world's  highest  ineteoro- 
lo.'ieal  station.  The  inarv'elouslv  elear  air  of  the  region  around  .Areiiiiipa  wakes  it  imssihle  for 
astronoiuers  to  obtain  e.'ieelient  photographs  of  the  heavens. 


A  ('bOSIC  VIF.W  OF  ONK  OF  TIfF  ORKAT  TKI.KSCOl’KS  AT  TllK  HARVARD  ('Ol.DFCK 
OltSKRVAToRY,  ARF.yl  IRA,  RKRf. 

OverliKikitig  the  aneieut  eity  of  Areipiipa  this  obsi'rvatorv  has  greatly  eoniribuled  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  southern  heavens.  Farther  up  the  slopes  of  Mount  iMisti,  ami  even  on  the  top  of  this  smoldering 
voleano,  branehes  of  tbe  .Vrequipu  institution  have  Ixaui  established,  although  only  iH-easioiial  visits 
are  made  to  t  he  tup  of  the  mouniain,  19,'2U<I  feet  above  si‘u  level. 


THE  MUNICIPAL  METEOKOLOIilCAL  OHSEKVATOKY  AT  MONTEVIDEO. 

OccupyinK  a  rommandinf'  site  in  the  northern  sulnirlis  of  the  city  and  surroiinde<l  by  a  larce  park  oonlaininK  trees  and  flowers,  this  iLsefiil  institution  was  estalilished 
in  ItlUl  with  itn|>osintt  eeremoriies.  The  annual  re|>ort  of  observations  u.sually  contains  altoiit  Kill  panes  and  is  of  much  imiiortance  to  the  scientific  world. 
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places,  aiul  others  are  hein*'  estahlished,  thereby  fairly  well  coverinf' 
the  various  regions  of  the  llepuhlie. 

Xeai’ly  .‘10  years  ajro  the  s(M'i(‘s  of  Harvard  C'ollej'e  lueteoroloffical 
stations  were  estahlished  in  Peru,  with  (later)  the  f^reat  observatory 
on  the  hills  overlookinjj  Are(|uipa  as  the  main  institution.  In  coop¬ 
eration  with  Peruvian  ollieials  thes(*  stations  were  stiung  across  the 
country  from  seaeoast  to  the  lowlands  of  the  upj)er  Amazon  region. 
A  station  was  estahlished  near  the  coast  at  Mejia,  about  10  miles 
from  Mollendo;  another  one  at  La  dova,  40  miles  fnun  the  sea  and 
at  4,140  feet  altitude;  the  central  station  was  estahlished  at  Arequipa, 
being  SO  miles  from  the  Pacific  and  at  about  S,000  feet  altitude;  the 
fourth  station  was  placed  .40  miles  northeast  of  Arecpiipa  and  at  an 
elevation  of  14,400  feet;  near  the  latter  station  and  on  a  side  of  Mount 
Misti,  at  a  height  of  l.^,700  feet,  and  almost  at  the  same  elevation  of 
the  Mount  Blanc  station  in  the  Alps,  was  built  another  station;  while 
on  the  top  of  Misti  stands  the  highest  meteorological  station  of  the 
world,  being  10,200  feet  above  sea  level.  The  seventh  station  of  the 
series  was  estahlished  at  Cuzco,  at  1 1 ,47S  feet  alt  itude,  while  the  eastern 
station  is  at  Eeharation  the  slopes  of  the  Andes.  Thus,  from  varied 
points,  altitudes,  climates,  conditions,  etc.,  the  Arecpiipa  observatory 
has  gathered  and  eontrihuted  to  the  scientific  world  valuable  infor¬ 
mation. 

Kvery  scientist,  of  coui-se,  is  familiar  with  the  detailed  results,  both 
astronomical  and  meteorological,  that  have  followed  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  tlie  Peruvian  observatories,  which  can  not  he  elaborated  here. 
The  buildings  at  Are(|uij)a  are  annually  visited  by  hundreds  of  j)eople 
from  foreign  countries  as  well  as  by  Peruvians;  and  to  those  who  are 
so  fortunate  as  to  ho.  j)ermitted  to  look  through  some  of  the  great 
telescopes  (the  24-inch  Bruce  jdiotographic  doublet,  for  instance)  or 
inspect  the  series  of  marvelous  pliotographs  of  the  heavens  that  have 
h(‘(‘n  obtained  fom  time  to  time,  are  well  repaid  for  the  trouble  and 
th(‘  expense  of  many  miles’  travel.  On  some  of  the  photographic 
plates  a  vast  number  of  stars  can  he  counted.  On  one  |)late  alone, 
which  was  used  to  jdiotograph  the  sky  region  of  Eta  Casinae  (in 
the  Milky  Way)  240,000  stars  were  counted.  The  astronomers  in 
charge  at  Aretpiipa  tell  us,  on  vdsiting  the  observatory,  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  stars  on  an  exposed  plate  naturally  (most  plates  S  by  10  inches) 
vary  with  the  density  of  the  area  of  the  sky  wliicli  is  being  photo- 
graplied.  Absorbed  and  amazed,  indeed,  does  even  the  novice 
become  on  viewing  the  wonderful  photograjdiy  which  the  Are(iuaj)a 
ohs(*rvatory  has  made  available  to  the  world. 

Chile,  with  a  coast  line  stretchitig  from  north  to  south  of  more  than 
2,000  miles,  lias  also  taken  advantage  of  varying  climates,  levels, 
conditions,  etc.,  to  develop  astronomical  and  allied  services.  Not 
content  with  the  splendid  work  of  the  Quinta  Normal  Observatory, 
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iti  the  sul)urbs  of  the  eupitul  city,  it  svas  deeidecl  to  const ruct  a  ‘greater 
national  observatory  at  V'iha  Ihaiitez.  Aceordingly,  ])Ians  were  drawn 
on  an  extensive  scale  and  a  series  of  huildinos  erected  on  a  plat  of 
f^round  embraciiif'  dO  or  more  acri's.  (iroupcd  about  the  center  are 
observattu'ies  in  which  are  found  many  modern  instruments,  includinj^ 
the  j^reat  Grubb  ecjuatorial,  for  the  various  phases  of  investigation 
carried  on  by  the  Chilean  Government. 

In  connection  with  ('hilean  astronomical  work  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  cooperation  of  her  scientists  with  those  of  otlu'r  countries. 
This  was  typically  illustrated  wlien  members  of  the  Lick  Observatory 
staff  in  tlie  United  States  were  seriously  bandicai)ped  in  their  efforts 
to  secure  data  for  more  accurate  determination  of  tlic  velt»city  and 
direction  of  the  sun’s  motion  thnnigh  space.  The  Lick  ol)servers 
could  not  carry  their  investigations  farther  south  tlian  declination 
—  40’.  Here  the  Chilean  scientists  offered  cooj)eration  by  suggesting 
the  use  of  the  great  hill  (tf  San  Cristobal,  in  the  suburbs  of  Santiago. 
On  that  favorable  eminence  in  1904  an  observatory  was  establishetl 
on  a  somewhat  reciprocal  basis  and  has  been  in  operation  continu¬ 
ously  since  that  time.  Astronomers  iti  both  the  United  States  aiul 
Chile  participate  in  tlie  work  of  the  institution,  while  tlie  two  coun¬ 
tries  ami  the  world  generally  an*  benefited  l)y  the  investigations. 

The  National  Astronomic  Observaf(trv  near  (’ordoba,  Argcmtina 
(established  1870),  is,  like  Are(|uipa,  dev(»ting  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  to  photography  of  tbe  heavens,  and  a  recent  govertnnent  appro¬ 
priation  of  over  .8100,000  is  Ixdng  us('d  in  placing  a  new  tcdescope  in 
the  institution,  the  instrument  being  one  of  the  most  pow<'rful  in 
South  America.  To-day  Argentina  has  about  40  nu'tcorological 
s(‘rvice  stations  of  the  first  class,  wlnur  the  principal  atmospheric 
elements  are  closely  observed;  tbere  are  «d’  course  many  other  sta¬ 
tions  scattenal  over  the  countiy  wlnwc*  rainfall  and  other  conditions 
are  recorded  and  forwarded  to  tin*  main  stations  and  obs(‘rvatt)ries 
at  ('ordoba,  ('hacarita,  etc.  At  the  ('(“iitral  Observatory  at  Cor¬ 
doba  there  is  a  staff  of  forty  or  more  pen-sons.  'Phe  goven-nnunit 
ob.servatory  at  La  Plata  is  also  engaged  in  im|)ortant  observations, 
having  a  Jiumber  of  nuni  of  note*  een  its  staff.  Threeugh  eeiie*  te'h'se-eepe* 
aleme  tlu'y  have*  elise-e)vere*el  4.50  eleeuble  seeuthern  steers. 

Argentina  heis  braiee-heel  eeut  tee  the*  feir-eiway  ()rkree*y  Ishinels  in 
her  e'ffeerts  tee  pe*i-fi*ct  me*te*e)re)le»gie-al  se*rviee*.  A  steitieeii  in  the*  Ork- 
ne*y  greeuj)  was  le*ft  tee  Arge*ietina  by  a  Se-eettish  Aeitare-tie*  e*\pe*efitie>n 
in  1904,  and  by  aiel  eef  a  seri(*s  eef  instrunie*nts  ineiny  e)bse*rvatie»ns 
een  the  variejus  e*le*me*nts  are*  eebtaincel.  This  ele*se)late*  sleitieni  is  iie 
e-harge*  eef  a  spe*e-ial  .\rge*ntine*  e-eeinneissieen  (feeiir  me*nibe*rs  anel  ei 
ceeeek),  who  are*  re*lie*ve*el  eeiie-e*  a  ye*ar,  in  deinueiry  eer  Ke*brueery,  abeiut 
the  eenly  time*  this  statiem  ineiy  be*  appreeeie-heel  on  ae-e-eeiint  eef  ie-e*. 


Tin-:  NATIONAI,  t)l!SKI{VAToKY  AT  Ql  ITU,  KCt  ADOU. 

Situated  about  9,OHO  feet  above  sea  level  and  only  15  miles  soul  It  of  the  Kquator,  this  observatory 
oeeupies  a  unuiue  place  in  the  field  of  scientific 'study  of  the  heavens,  both  northern  and  southern 
stars  beiiit;  revealed  in  considerable  detail  by  its  powerful  telescopes.  Kcuador's  principal  ineteoro- 
loj’ical  station  is  at  .Viubato,  many  miles  south  of  Quito. 


TlfK  OIISKUVATOUY  AT  SAN  l.l’IS,  AUUKNTINA. 


This  obscrvatorv,  erected  by  the  ('arnctjic  Institution  of  WashinKlon  in  order  to  facilitate  its  yreat 
undcrtakiiiK  of  iiriNlucint;  li  catalo)’uc  KiviiiK  precise  positions  of  all  the  stars  of  the  Southern  Hemi.s- 
phere,  from  the  hiKhe.st  down  to  those  of  the  seventh  magnitude,  was  completed  in  1909.  The 
astronomical  work  was  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  It.  II.  Tucker,  and  upon  its  conclusion  in  1911  the 
IH'ople  of  San  bills  presuited  to  him  a  Iwaiitifiil  i;old  medal  with  an  aivompanviiiK  testimonial  in 
appreciation  of  Ids  valuable  contribiit  inn  tot  heastroiioniical  knowledge  of  the  world.  The  observatory 
buildings  were  subsc(|ucnlly  donated  to  the  (iovernmeni  of  Argentina. 
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Holivia  is  actively  studying  her  skies,  atinosplierie  conditions,  etc., 
from  a  series  of  stations.  At  La  Paz,  which  lias  an  altitude  of  12, .")()() 
feet,  the  Ohservatorio  Meteorologico  is  located  at  the  ('ollege  of  San 
(’alixto;  at  Sucre,  which  is  ahout  {),()()()  feet  above  sea  level,  are  two 
other  well-known  institutions  of  the  country.  Far  to  the  south¬ 
ward  is  the  meteorological  station  of  Yacuiha,  and  northward  from 
Sucre  stands  the  important  station  of  ('ochahamha,  operated  in 
conjunction  with  the  National  Institute  of  Agronomy.  At  Potosi, 
one  of  the  world’s  higher  mining  centers,  an  important  station  is 
under  construction,  and  ere  this  writing  may  he  completed  and  in 
operation.  The  Bolivian  Railway  (\).  has  also  coo|)erated  with  the 
government,  an*d  together  there  are  maintained  12  more  additional 
stations  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  At  the  Second  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Scientific  Congress  at  Washington  one  of  the  leading  speakers 
on  astronomical  and  allii'd  sciences  was  the  diri'ctor  of  the  Sucre 
observatory  (Dr.  Lunjuin),  whose  studies  in  the  heart  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  were  of  special  interests  in  comparison  with  those  made  in 
regions  more  or  less  affected  by  great  oceans,  etc. 

In  Paraguay  we  find  the  unusual  cooperation  between  a  hanking 
institution  and  the  national  weather  service.  The  Agricultural  Bank 
in  Asuncion  has  estahlislu'd  weather  bureaus  in  the  principal  farm¬ 
ing  centers  of  the  Republic  and  has  otherwise  aided  in  promoting 
the  us(‘ful  work.  Based  on  data  obtained  at  the  several  stations 
a  series  of  statistics  is  being  compiled,  which,  no  doubt,  will  form  a 
basis  for  further  improving  the  local  weather  service  and  thereby 
aid  the  farnuu-  with  advance  information  as  to  chances  along  the 
varied  agricultural  lines. 

Astronomical,  meteorological,  and  oth(*r  observations  have  been 
made  at  the  ('entral  OhsiTvatory  in  Montevideo  for  many  years,  and 
in  lh0.j  th(^  Instituto  Fisico-C'limatologico  was  foundiHl  there.  The* 
functions  of  the  latter  are  mor<(  of  a  climatological  nature,  as  weather 
forecasting  is  done  by  the  National  Meteorological  Institute,  also 
located  at  tlu'  capital.  The  bulletin  of  this  instituti'  is  now  in  its 
fifteenth  year,  and  each  issue  contains  material  of  scientific  interest 
gathered  by  Uruguay’s  .‘1.50  or  more  stations  of  all  classes  that  dot 
the  country.  Uruguay,  according  to  scientists,  ])resents  a  distinct 
district  or  series  (»f  (‘onditions  as  contrasted  with  Argentina  or  Para¬ 
guay,  as  in  Uruguay  large  bodies  of  water  on  at  least  two  sides  of  the 
«!ountry  and  a  wide  river  on  tlui  west  serve  to  alter  tmupi'ratures, 
rainfall,  etc.  In  a  recmit  (1017)  booklet  on  various  idiservations 
made  within  tlui  country’s  hounds  Sm'mr  Luis  Morandi,  the  well- 
known  astronomical  and  weatlnu’  ohsiTver,  discusses  the  results  (»f 
Uruguay’s  w(»rk  along  such  lines  for  the  last  14  yiuirs.  This  work 
throws  much  light  <»n  thet  work  of  tlu^  “Ohservatorio  (’entral, ’’  as 
well  as  otluTs  in  difh'nmt  parts  of  the  country. 


GKNKRAL  VIKW  OF  THK  ASTRONOMICAL  ORSKRVATORY  AT  LA  I’LATA,  AROKXTINA. 

Sitiiatod  inclo'iP  proxiinil  v  tooiip  of  the  most  important  soatsof  hichoroduPation,  tho  La  I’lataobsprvatory 
and  its  porps  of  spipntists  liavp  donp  important  work  in  t  hpir  spppial  tipld  of  rpsoarch. 


AINFAR  VIKW  OF  ONK  t»F  THK  OUSKR\  ATttRIKS  AT  LA  PLATA,  ARCKNTINA. 
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Brazil,  with  hor  vast  torritorv  strotchiii"  throuf^h  tropical  jungles, 
river  valleys,  and  rich  agricultural  States  of  the  south,  has  naturally 
contributed  to  the  world  a  large  amount  of  material  from  the  obser¬ 
vations  made  by  her  astronomers  and  meteorologists.  From  the 
Brazilian  observatories  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  etc.,  tbe  reports 
from  all  over  the  country  are  received,  edited,  and  published.  Many 
of  the  Brazilian  reports  are  of  high  value,  not  only  in  the  country 
but  in  other  nations,  and  especially  at  the  present  abnormal  times 
when  so  much  depends  upon  the  condition  of  weather.  "With  the 
movement  of  the  earth  from  west  to  east,  the  tendency  of  various 
layers  of  the  atmosphere  in  many  cases  is  also  a  degree  of  movement, 
and  weather  observers  tell  us  that  Old  World  weather  to  a  certain 
extent  may  be  foretold  by  knowing  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  When,  therefore,  the  meteorological  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  vast  area  of  Brazil  are  carefully  watched  and  recorded, 
as  they  are,  it  seems  to  follow  that  not  only  are  neighboring  countries 
benefited  by  knowing  these  facts,  but  over-sea  nations  may  also  par¬ 
ticipate  in  these  benefits.  In  1011,  by  <*xecutive  decrees,  Brazil 
improved  and  better  ri'gulati'd  its  national  Imreau  of  meteorology 
and  astronomy,  and  other  improvements  and  extensions  are  planned. 

The  (’aribbean  countries  of  ('olombia  and  Venezuela  have  largely 
extended  tludr  astronomical  and  meteorological  services  in  recent 
years.  At  Bogota  stands  the  well-known  Observatorio  Astronomico, 
with  a  corps  of  workers.  At  Santa  Marla,  Medellin,  ('ucula,  Barran- 
(piilla,  Popoyan,  Pasto,  and  various  other  parts  of  the  Kejuiblic  there 
have  been  foumh'd  stations  of  more  or  less  importance,  which  report 
to  the  main  observatory  in  Bogota. 

Venezuela’s  chi(*f  obsi'rvatory,  known  as  (’ajigal,  is  located  in 
Caracas,  and  operating  in  conjunction  tlu'rewith  are  various  substa¬ 
tions  scatten'd  over  tlu^  country.  The  important  meteorological 
w<»rk  aln'ady  accomplished  in  Venezmda  is  most  inti'restingly 
(‘xplained  in  a  paper  (Uititled  “First  St(*ps  of  V’enezuela  in  the  Field 
«»f  Meteorology,’’  which  was  one  of  the  official  papers  pn'sented  at  the 
S(‘c*>nd  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  which  met  in  Washington 
in  Ktlfi. 

Colombia,  \'enezu(*la,  and  the  IJniti'il  States  an*  destined  to  derive 
many  benefits  from  a  seri(‘s  of  meteorological  observations  now  being 
maile  in  the  Carilibean  region.  The  land  data  gathen'd  by  these 
two  nations,  tog(‘th('r  with  the  r(*sults  of  tin*  inv(*stigations  in  progress 
on  numerous  islands  of  tin*  Caribbean  S(^a  by  the  United  States,  will 
condiine  to  form  valuable  information  for  all  of  tin'  countries  c.on- 
c(‘rned.  Soitie  f)f  tin*  new  stations  that  bave  b(*en  or  will  shortly  b(^ 
established  are  at  Panama,  Itarbados,  Trinidad,  Curavao,  Swan 
Island,  .\avassa,  N’irgin  Islands,  (luantanamo,  Santa  Lucia,  and  at 
other  places. 


FROM  ('KXTRAI,  MATTO  OROSSO  TO  THK  COAST. 
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ProhnMy  no  ovcMit  was  nioro  important  in  introduoin"  the  astrono¬ 
mers.  meteorolojjists,  and  other  scientists  of  the  Americas  than  the 
Si'cond  Pan  American  Seientitie  Conprress,  which  convened  in  Wash- 
infiton  at  the  end  of  191.5.  As  is  well  known,  the  first  of  those  con- 
•rn'sses  met  in  Santiago,  ('Idle,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  second 
meetin",  held  in  the  capital  of  the  Tinted  vStates.  At  the  latter  city 
w(‘re  feathered  many  of  the  leadin"  men  of  the  "Western  Hemisphere 
wlio  are  devotinjj  their  lives  to  these  hranches  of  science,  and  those 
who  could  not  he  present  sent  papers  expressing  views  and  outlinin" 
observations  on  many  important  topics.  At  these  sessions  a  pro¬ 
posal  was  matle  to  form  a  Pan  .Vmerican  meteorolo"ical  association,  a 
move  that  received  hearty  support  from  the  assembled  scientists,  and 
one  tliat  is  destim'd  to  he  consummated  ere  lonp:  to  the  henefit  of  all 
tlu'  nations. 

FROM  CENTRAL  MATTO 
GROSSO  OVERLAND  TO 
THE  COAST  V 

H.\^’L\(r  (inished  my  work  in  Matto  (irosso,  1  hcfjan  to  look 
for  a  way  to  <;et  out  a  way  shorter  than  the  long,  tedious, 
and  expensive  journey  down  the  Paraguay  Hiver  to  Buenos 
.Vires  and  up  the  coast  to  Kio.  .Vway  hack  in  IDPf  1  had 
learned  that  a  railroad  was  planned  or  under  consideration  by  the 
Bra/.ilian  (lovernment  lietween  Uio,  on  the  coast,  and  ('orumha,  on 
tile  Paraguay  River  in  Matto  (irosso.  In  t9i;i.  while  on  the  Roose¬ 
velt  expedition,  we  learned  that  considerable  eonstruetion  work  had 
already  been  done  from  I’uerto  ICsperan/a,  on  the  Paraguay,  in  the 
ilireelion  of  ('ampo  (Irande;  and  a  cargo  of  rails  had  even  been 
dumpi'd  at  ('orumha. 

On  my  arrival  from  tlie  upper  river  at  ('orumlia  1  made  inquiry 
and  found  that  the  road  had  lieen  completed  between  Puerto  Fspc- 
ran/.a  and  Itapura  (a  short  distance  beyond  the  River  Parana!,  at 
which  place  connection  was  made  with  the  Nor  Oeste  Brazil  Rail¬ 
road  direct  for  Sao  Paulo.  'Plu'  road  between  Puerto  Ksperanza  and 
Itapura  is  known  as  the  “  Itapura  a  ('orumha  Railroad."  'I'lie  trans- 
liortation  bt>tween  ('orumha  and  Puerto  Fsperanza  is  supplied  by  the 
river  steamer  l'\  rtitiiidtz  VUrra.  Rally  in  IttlT,  when  1  came  i*ut. 
there  wi'n*  three  tr,iins  pi'r  wi'ck  every  alternate  week  day  in  both 

1  Ity  ticorKO  K.  Cliorrio. 


Ri(>  <V .  I.ijiriro 


TTKTVIITAY 


.CORUMBA 


M/RAIVOA  / 


CAMPd  GRAUD£ 


MAI'  SlIOWINc.  IfOI  TIC  KKOM  (  KNTUAI,  MATTO  (illOSHO  'I'O  TIIK  SKA  VIA  TIIK 
n  Al'l  l!A-l  Oltl  MItA  UAH. WAV. 


VIKWH  as  TIIK  r'lM'KIt  l'M{A(;r.\V  lUVKIC,  lUtAZIL. 

The*  f/ip  ami  iK»ftorii  illusiratitifis  siiow  two  vii*ws  of  siM-floiis  of  r<»riiiiil»a,  Mm* 

\Ktri  on  l.h<!  f*araifiJav;  Mi»*  riiPMI«j  |»l<  f iin*  •hriws  u  sim-I  imi  of  IliiToiiiilry  Ih-Iwin-ii 
(■afn|K>  fimtifU",  wli<  n  Mr.  f  ii»Trl**  .aw  )arK‘*  an*a’w»»viT«'d  wjlfi  tliirkly  palms 


I 


V  IIKAZIMAN  (’ATT1,K  KANCIl  ANI>  SOMK  OKTUK  t'ATTl.K  KOI  NU  TllK.UKON. 

of  the  siM'liim  (ifntuiitry  lr;ivi'rscil  by  I  lio  llapiira  t'linimbu  Ibiilwav  Mr.  Chi'nio  «  rites:  I, it  tie  tew  its 

are  s|lrill^;lIl^:  up  iibiiiK  tie'  line  oft  lie  railway,  ;unl  every  where  I  here  is  evideiiee  of  progress.  Many 
lierils  of  eattle  were  seen  from  the  train  and,  with  rare  evirptions.  they  showed  a  strong  infn.sion  of 
/.ehn  hliKHl  ” 


\ 


hhhS  'niK  lliit'  I  UOM  MItA  'I  O  'Mil-.  TfiAH'l' 

7 '/;>  7  .*.<  ’  ifo:ir,7  ii»  ^ ,  :ir^ ''-‘fi  Mr  ^  o»i  hi  -  Joufiii-y,  I  -  niurh  In  in-  lli:in  hi 

**  .<  ♦  h‘  1*‘  f  H  1  :if  ;in'l  lnh;»hll  •  I  h'*  *h  n  1 1  ;il  (•»»«•  I  of  Hoiil  ll  A  IIM-i  Ii  h 

'!  t.f  .  •  *J‘/t  .  y«  lh/AJ  h  aIiM‘  a JI h  ;i  hf '/I'l  hhi' k  h:in*l  ‘  »»v«  » liif'  ii«  ;ii I y  I  h''  w holr  ■  h|«- ol  I  Im‘  h‘»*l V 

7  /;•  /'/•"/  A  tut  I ttnu/i ,  *;f  A  i/i‘  fh  :in  »/  l  il»  li,  f  <  («  »  m  'I  I  o  hy  Mi  *  7m  i  i  I  I  h*-  HnnI  h  A  iim  i  !•  :iii 

h‘-  *  f  J'  h  1  iinJl A I  u  ‘ll'-l  aiM  1 1  •  u  «  In  <•  m-  <111  hlitiM  ••  I  o  I  h‘-  A  li  h  uii  n  1 1 1«  h, 

*/  /  .'/Vi  '  J'/i*  I  Jii' V ' » j'/fj  '  <  Ii  •  '<  1/^  in:ill‘  I  I  hull  I  h«  l:il  l«  I  II  h.i  I  hn  ‘  I  v  on  i-iM  h  fool  w  hlli* 

*  f*>  A  V.'  40  y:iin  ♦  •,  h;i  i/  i»  I  ao,  II  •  fit  :it\  ainl  im  »  it.  ;iii*  •  ov«  m  *1  w  II  h  hoi  I  IimI  Im  i  hlh-  I  ho  .«•  of  I  h‘‘ 
A  *f-'  4'.  '/iO  7  |j»  lA'iin-.ty*-  of  I//I  fi  i/i;il»  uii'l  f*  iii:»li  •  I  •  vm  ;  nni'  li  iillln-  nii'l  nol  n  IiiiihI  ioiim-  ir.  I 

♦  tiM.*  •/  I U*-  A  Uif  HU. 


KKOM  t’KNTKAI.  AFATTO  CiROSSO  TO  THK  COAST. 
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(lirt*(‘ti(»ns.  We  left  Coruinha  at  neon  Thursday.  January  1 1,  a  beau¬ 
tiful,  hrijiht  clear  day,  with  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  hut  with  the  heat 
intense.  However,  in  spite  of  the  heat,  the  ji>urney  of  the  afternoon 
and  early  eveidng  was  tlelij;htful.  Anil  all  went  well  until  about 
i)  p.  ni.,  when  we  sto])ped  to  take  on  firewood.  It  was  the 
opportunity  the  inosijuitoes  had  lieen  waitinji  for,  and  they  made 
full  use  of  it.  What  with  heat  and  mosipiitoes  we  put  in  a  rather 
had  ni^lit.  The  boat  arrived  at  Puerto  Esperanza  about  midni»;ht. 
and  from  that  time  until  about  J  a.  m..  when  we  were  called,  there 
was  a  gi-eat  uproar  and  clatter  in  the  discharjje  of  ha^j^age  and  cai’go. 
.Vfter  a  hasty  cup  of  coffee  1  went  out  in  comi>any  with  other  passen¬ 
gers  and  began  a  search  for  my  Id  pieces  of  baggage  that  had  been 
well  scattered.  Tliere  was  inucli  scurrying  about  and  lots  of  noise 
and  excitement,  but  finally  order  was  brought  out  of  chaos  and  the 
passengi'rs  one  by  one  found  seats  in  the  waiting  train.  The  fii'st 
gray  streaks  of  coming  dawn  were  just  visible  when  we  got  underway. 
We  had  hoped  to  escape  the  mosquitoes  when  we  left  the  steamer, 
but  they  followed  us. 

Much  of  the  country  traversed  after  leaving  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood  of  the  ri\T*r  was  more  or  less  hilly,  with  much  open  campo 
inli‘is|)ers('d  with  areas  of  thickly  growing  palms  and  other  trees  a 
country  that  wouhl  probably  support  a  great  many  thousand  head  of 
cattle. 

.\ft(‘r  the  sun  was  widl  up  the  mosquitoes  retireil,  but  the  heat  and 
dust  of  tlu^  train  made  the  journey  a  tiresome  one. 

'I'hi'  trains  do  not  run  at  night,  but  it  was  near  S  p.  m.  when  we 
arrivt'd  at  ('ampo  (Jrande,  tired  and  hungry.  .Vcciuumodations  for 
transients  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  travel.  'I'he 
hol(‘ls  (twit  of  lln'in)  wi'ri'  ovt'ifull.  and  the  best  they  couhl  do  for 
us  was  to  supply  a  hammock,  and  in  company  with  several  othei’s 
wesh'pt  in  the  dining  room,  'I'he  meals  served  at  the  hiUel  at  C'ampo 
(irandi'  were  vi*ry  gt>od,  everything  was  neat  and  clean,  there  were 
no  m(»s<|uiloes,  and  tin*  charges  were  reasonable.  Hinner,  lodging, 
ami  early  coll'et*  cost  only  1\.  (>,.->0t)  ^about  Sl.ti.'if, 

'The  following  moriung  we  were  again  called  at  .>  a.  m.,  and 
promptly  at  I  o’clt>ck  we  started  on  the  journe\  toward  Ties  l.agoas. 
'The  I'oiintry  traversial  is  much  more  open  than  that  between  Puertt> 
Espeianza  and  ('ampo  drandi'.  It  is  a  ri'lling,  I'pen  ci'untrv,  but 
sulhciently  wmoded,  especially  along  the  w  ati'rcouiNes,  while  some 
of  the  high»>r  parts  of  the  region  are  very  luaivih  womhal,  parlii'ularlv 
in  t  he  ri'gion  about  l\it>  I’arih'.  Tlu'wlude  ri'gion  is  a  \  «'ry  atlrat’tivj' 
one,  w  hether  \  iiwvcd  from  tin*  standpoint  of  tin*  agricnlturahst  v*r  the 
cattle  grower.  Many  catth'  ranches  have  been  established,  ami 
nearl\  ,  d'  not  quite  all,  have  pr«»\*'d  protit  able.  Little  ti'wns  are 


A  FI  LL  NKST  OF  KHKA  FOGS. 

The  male  rhea  generally  oolleots  a  harem  of  hens  and  eaeh  hen  eontributes  her  share  to  a  common  nest,  which  is  often  found  to  contain  as  many  as  40  or  'lOeKKS.  It  is  the  male  bird 
that  sits  and  hatches  the  epps  and  afterwards  takes  care  of  the  brood.  The  epps  are  frequently  as  much  as  .'>  or  6  inches  lonp  and  ;t  to  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  weiph  as  much 
as  a  potind  and  a  half  each.  .Vlthouph  usually  shy  and  easily  friphtened,  the  cock  often  shows  prcat  coiirape  in  j)rotectinp  the  yoiinp,  an<l  will  not  hesitate  to  attiuk  a  hor.si'  or 
a  man  in  defense  of  the  brcMKl. 


THK  FALLS  OF  ITAI'UHA,  STATE  OF  SAO  PAL'LO,  BRAZIL. 

Not  far  from  the  city  of  Itapura,  the  terminal  of  the  Itapura-f'orumba  Railway  on  which  Mr.  ('herrie  made  his  trip,  are  located  the  famous  Itapura  Falls,  whose  height  is  44  feet. 
Not  far  from  this  ca.scalde  is  another  fall  hardly  less  striking,  known  as  the  l'rul>uhunga,  situated  on  the  Rio  Orande,  of  which  the  Tiete  is  a  tributary.  The  % olumc  of  water  of 
these  two  falls  is  said  to  almost  equal  that  of  Niagara  Falls  in  the  I’nited  States,  and  their  coml)ined  energy  could  furnish  over  1,000, (KKI  hors«‘|)Ower. 


-  aMI*' 
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RAPIDS  AND  FALLS  IN  THE  TIETE  RIVER,  STATE  OF  SAO  PAULO,  BRAZIL. 

A  number  of  falls  and  rapids  stieh  as  pictured  al>ovefurnish  theelectric  power  for  the  city  of  SSo  Paulo,  ca{>ital  of  the  State  of  the  same  name,  which  has  a  population  of  nearly . 500,000. 
In  a  distance  of  less  than  half  a  mile  on  the  Tiete  River  there  is  a  fall  of  over  3.1  feet.  A  company  formed  with  North  American  and  Canadian  capital,  the  S&o  Paulo  Tramway, 
Lieht  &  Power  Co.,  utiliies  these  rapids  and  has  built  large  reservoirs  by  means  of  which  electric  generators  are  operated,  furnishing  sufficient  power  for  the  street  railways,  elect  r'ic 
light,  and  much  of  the  power  used  in  manufacturing  plants  in  the  city. 


IN  THE  BRAZILIAN  INTERIOR. 


A  railway  station  on  the  Itapura-Corumba  Railway,  recently  comiiletcd,  and  along  which  small  towns  are  springing  up  almost  like  mushrooms.  A  development  of  this  section  of 
Brazil  is  now  taking  plac«!  which  reminds  Mr.  fherrie  of  the  Western  States  of  the  I'niterl  States  immecliately  after  the  comidetion  of  the  transcontinental  railways. 
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springing  up  along  the  lino  of  tho  railway,  and  ovorvwlioro  thoro  is 
ovidonco  of  ])rogross. 

Many  honls  of  oattlo  wore  soon  from  tho  train,  and  with  raro  oxoop- 
tions  thoy  showod  a  strong  infusion  of  zohu  hlood.  Bands  of  tho 
South  Amorioan  ostrich  or  rhoa  woro  occasionally  soon,  both  adidts 
and  half  grown,  whilo  ono  old  inalo  was  hurrying  his  family  of  25  or 
:10  youngstors  out  of  harm’s  way;  anothor  placo  a  tamandua  antoator 
was  soon  ambling  through  tho  grass. 

'Pros  Lagoas,  whom  wo  stoppod  for  tho  second  night  and  over 
Sunday,  is  ono  of  the  now  towns  that  has  spmng  up  along  the  rail¬ 
road.  It  recalled  to  my  mind  tho  towns  that  sprang  up  in  the  west 
*»f  our  own  country  (tho  Dakotas,  Nebraska,  etc.)  dO  years  ago,  with 
its  hrt)ad  streets  laid  out  at  right  angles  and  with  a  largo  {)lot  or  scpiaro 
in  tho  center  of  tho  town  for  a  park  or  public  buildings.  Houses  and 
stores  were  going  up  almost  overnight.  The  stores  carried  a  varied 
assortment  of  goods;  indeed,  the  immense  stocks  carried  were  a  source 
of  astonishment  to  me,  and  an  indication  of  the  number  of  cattle 
ranchos  and  squatter  farmers  supplied,  ('arts  loadoil  with  goods 
for  distant  ranchos  ami  drawn  by  from  2  to  10  yoke  of  oxen  were  a 
common  sight. 

'I'he  Hotel  Viajantes  at  Tres  Lagoas  is  comfortable,  the  table  good, 
and  tho  charges  K.  10,()()0  (about  $2.50)  per  day. 

Monday  morning  at  S  o’clock  wo  resimuHl  our  joiu’nov,  and  within  a 
half  hour  arrived  at  tho  hanks  of  tho  River  Parana,  a  broad,  swirling 
l)lack  Hood.  Hero  wo  transferred  to  a  steam  launch  that  servos  to 
carry  both  passengers  and  baggage.  Tho  passage  across  and  up¬ 
stream,  for  a  distance  of  2  or  2  miles,  rocpiiros  a  little  over  an  hour’s 
time;  then  anothor  half  hour’s  run  brings  one  tc*  the  Itapura  ter¬ 
minal  of  the  Itapura  a  ('orumha  Railroad.  At  this  jioint  ono  trans- 
fois  to  tho  Nor  Oosto  Brazil  Railroad  and  tho  journey  is  continued 
(from  tho  Parana)  through  big  woods  a  country  of  high  forest  trees, 
with  tropical  undergrowth  as  far  as  Aracatuha. 

At  Aracatuha  one  should  go  to  the  Hotel  Nor  Oosto.  Here  one 
enters  an  agricultural  region  and  iuitskirts  of  the  coffee-growing  dis¬ 
trict.  'I'he  following  day  coffee  plantafions  are  seen  more  and  more 
frocpiently,  and  as  ono  nears  Sao  Paido  all  cidtivated  land  seems 
given  up  to  that  crop. 

'I'his  now  railroad  traverses  a  region  of  Brazil  rich  in  agricultural 
possibilities  a  region  that  is  certain  to  «levolop  rapidly  and  ho  taken 
up  by  homoseoki'rs,  at  the  same  time  the  road  furidshing  an  outlet 
for  the  products  of  tho  upi)or  Paraguay  River  ami  ('entral  Matto 
(Irosso. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  BRAZIL 
IN  1917  A  V 

TIIK  c*Hice  of  Coniinorcial  Statistics  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance 
of  Brazil  has  published  a  statement  of  Brazilian  exports 
for  the  year  1917  hy  classes,  articles,  quantities,  values,  and 
destinations. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  in  round  nuinhers  is  l,i:iG,4o3  mil- 
reis  paper,  equivalent  in  value  to  .?290,972,r)()(). 

In  addition  to  the  statement  of  exports,  the  report  shows  the  total 
value  of  imports  for  the  year,  which  amounted  to  837,738,()l)()  mil- 
ries  paper,  or  8216,318,600.  There  is  as  yet  no  i)articularization  of 
imports. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  Brazilian  imports  ami  ex¬ 
ports  for  five  years: 


1919 

1911 

1915 

1916 

1917 

Imports . 

Kxport; . 

.  S926, 100, 140 

.  914,847,618 

.8172, 229,. 594 
225, 992, 226 

8146,082,4,83 
257, 176, 851 

•«19.5,999,099 

267,091,015 

*216  918,600 
290,972,500 

Total . 

.  •>40,947,798 

398,115,810 

403, 2.59,334 

46;i,079, 114 

1 

,507,291,100 

EXPORTS. 

The  effect  of  the  war  on  Brazilian  exports  has  been  most  marked 
in  an  increased  shi])nu*nt  <*f  certain  food  products  not  before  ex¬ 
ported  in  (juantities. 

SI(iAR. 

1 

1915  :  1916  1917 


Metric  Metric  Metric 

Itenii.  tons.  tons. 

TottI  exportation .  .59, 074  .'>;i,S24  i:i:i,.'i09 

.Xrtrentina . 1 .  1»,612  62,794 

I'riigiiay . ‘ .  16,197  111,979 

fnite'l  Kincilon: .  21,627  16,292  2:i,:i0>. 

Italv .  .  7,005 

fniterl  Stale. .  21,9'29  4,190  2.291 

Spain .  .  919 

I’ortOKal... .  .  1,S9|  ;19 


The  principal  sugar-exporting  port  is  Bernandiuco.  The  average 
statistical  exfiort  value  of  sugar  ptT  kilo  was  244  reis  in  19  lo,  47o  reis 
in  1916,  and  .^23  reis  in  1917.  The  latter  figure*  represents  approxi¬ 
mately  6  cents  a  pound. 
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Sugar  is  exported  in  tlireo  grades,  known  as  white,  Demerara,  and 
Maseavo.  White  represents  about  SO  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total 
export. 

FROZEN  AND  CniLLED  REEF. 


Total  exportation . 

Italy . 

Esypt . 

France . 

United  Kingdom, 
t'nited  States . 


1915 

1916 

1917 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

S,.514 

.33,661 

rtrt, 452 

2 , 0">5 

20, 965 

.50, 420 
5, 036 

101 

4,455 

,5,164 

4,3tiO 

5, 734 

3,961 

1,007 

2,4Srt  , 

951 

Tlie  export  of  frozen  and  uhilled  beef  is  from  the  ports  of  Kio  and 
Santos.  In  1017  the  Kio  exportation  wtis  .‘17,317  tons;  the  Santos 
exportation,  20,13.5  tons. 

The  average  statistical  export  value  of  the  beef  was  710  reis  in 
101.5,  S37  reis  in  1016,  and  000  reis  in  1017.  The  latter  (igure  repre¬ 
sents  a  little  over  10  cents  a  ]iound. 

The  most  marked  feature  of  Brazilian  exports  in  the  last  few  veal’s 
has  been  the  increase  in  the  export  of  meat.  In  1014  only  about  1 
ton  of  beef  was  exjiorted;  in  1015,  as  shown  by  the  table  above,  the 
amount  was  8,514  tons.  Brazil  has  uiupiestionably  taken  its  place 
among  the  beef-exporting  countries  t>f  the  world. 

JERKED  REEF.' 


1915 

1916 

Tons. 

•’,270 

1917 

Tons. 

Tons. 

4,1.57 

1,9-27 

1.765 

395 

1 

Uruguav . 

The  principal  ports  of  exportation  of  jerked  beef  were  Pelofas, 
(^uarahy,  Itaqui,  Uruguayana,  and  Cid’umba. 

RICE.' 


1915  19Ifi  1917 


Tons.  Tons.  Tons. 

Tot  111  exportation .  .  3  l.f.M  4'.’,.'i99 

France . 1S,S57 

ArKentina .  13,413 

UruKiiiiy .  5, 75S 

Italy .  1.1S5 


>  Destination  in  1915  and  l9ll>not  available. 

Prior  to  the  war  Brazil  exjtorted  no  rice,  but  imported  large  (pitin- 
titics  from  India  and  other  ]4arts  of  the  Orient.  'Phe  cultivation  of 
rice  has  been  undertaken  on  a  large  scale  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo 
and  in  other  soiit hern  Brazilian  States.  'Plu*  principid  port  exporting 
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ill  1016  was  Santos,  22,205  tons.  Porto  Alo^ro  followed  with  12,205 
tons,  Kio  with  4,101  tons,  and  Polotas  with  2,037  tons. 

The  avoraj^o  statistical  export  value  per  kilo  of  rice  was  404  reis 
in  1015,  431  reis  in  1016,  and  53S  reis  in  1017.  The  latter  figure 
represents  ahout  6  cents  a  pound. 

MANIOC  Fi.oru. 


1915  1916  1917 


Ton#.  7’on.i. 

Total  exportation ' .  4,177  4,771 

I'nited  Kinpdom . 

CruRuay . 

Argentina . 

F  ranee . 

Portugal . 


Tnnu. 

1«,49S 

7,697 

.3,722 

.3,363 

2,043 

1,496 


>  Destination  iir,l91.5'an(l]19162not;availal)Ie. 

Brazil  lias  alwtiys  been  a  large  producer  of  manioc  flour,  nearly 
all  of  which  was  consunu'd  in  the  country. 

The  averagi'  statistictd  export  valut'  of  manioc  flour  jier  kilo  was 
173  reis  in  1015,  2.50  reis  in  1016,  aiul  2S1  rt'is  in  1017.  The  latt(*r 
figure  reprt'sents  a  little  ovtu*  3  ctuits  a  pound. 

11  F  A  NS. 


Total  exportations.. 
I'nited  Kingdom 

Frame . 

I'nited  .States _ 

Italy . 


191.)  1916  j  1917 


Ttmf. 

27f> 


2 


Tnnu. 
45,. 594 
l,H.52 
34,13H 
7,463  ' 

1,02:1  j 


Tons. 
9.3, 42S 
35,99S 
34,056 
14,906 
.5,79S 


Like  manioc,  most  beans  were  before  the  war  consumed  in  the 
country.  The  increase  in  price  has  not  been  very  great  -  350  reis 
in  1015,  302  reis  in  1016,  ami  434  reis  in  1*.)17,  tbe  latter  figure  being 
about  5  eents  per  pound.  Xev(*rth(‘less,  tlu'  exiiortation  has  inereased 
from  about  4  tons  in  101  1  to  ovi-r  !)3,000  tons  in  1017.  Nearly  all 
the  beans  were  exported  from  Stintos  and  Kio,  with  small  (piantities 
from  I’orto  .Megre,  Pt'i  nambuco.  Pelotas,  and  other  ports. 

COIlN.t 

191.5  1916 

Tims.  Tons. 

Total  PXjKirttif  ion .  .  I.KTl 

rnitpfl  Kinifdom .  . 

Kran<-«* .  . 

Itsiiy .  . 

1 'riltod  .  .  I  . 

I  hi'stination  in  ruif  availahlt*. 

(’orn  is  another  agriciill iiral  product  that  ow(*s  its  (*xport  status 
to  the  war.  Prior  to  1016  there  was  no  export  whatever  of  corn 


1917 


Tims. 
24,047 
14,329 
4,452 
.3,  |S4 
1,972 
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from  Brazil,  altliouoli  Ihorc  was  a  vorv  oonsidorahle  markot.  Corn 
was  exported  ])nneipally  from  Maranhao,  Santos,  Kio,  Pernambuco, 
and  Fortaleza.  Its  average  statistical  value  per  kilo  was  164  reis 
in  1016  and  16.5  reis  in  1017.  The  latter  fi<;uro  represents  about 
•S 1 .06  per  bushel. 

Of  other  products  heretofore  exported  in  larf'c  quantities  there  has 
been  in  some  cases  a  failin';  off  and  in  othei’s,  an  increase,  although 
the  increases,  except  in  the  case  of  manganese,  have  not  been  very 
great . 

COKFEK. 


191,5  191fi  1917 


Total  exportation... . 

I’nited  St.ates _ 

Franeo . 

Itaiy . 

•VrKentina . 

Capo  Colony . 

Cnitod  Kin(’(ioin 

Spain . 

Norway . 

Nothorlatnis . 

Sweden . 


Hags.  Rags.  Rags. 

17,  Otil,  31913.039,66.3  10,605,000 


7. 191,. 594 
2. 449, 222 
710.  S(H) 
269, 9S7 


413,7,96 

106,3-29 


1,496,994 

2,333,396 


6,  ,577, 390 
2,7.3.5,9.53' 
1,0,59,749 
250,424 


.574,9.52 

14.5,914 


367,74,5 
662, 0,55 


6,291,079 
2,  KM,  262 
716,1,50 
301, -209 
297, 916 
•2.52,394 
1.56,  492 
116,016 
ia5, 122 
2,034 


Tho  export  of  coffee  from  Santos  in  1917  was  7,845,089  bags;  from 
liio,  2,127,7‘Jl  iiags;  from  Victoria,  529,965  bags,  and  from  Bahia. 
91,81.4  bags. 

Tlie  average  statistical  value  of  coffee  per  bag  was  46,468  reis  in 
1915,  45,187  reis  in  n)16,  and  41, .509  reis  in  1917.  The  latter  figure 
represents  nearly  8  cents  per  pound. 

'riie  Brazilian  liag  of  coffee  weighs  60  kilos,  etpiivalent  to  ahout 
142  |4ounds  and  5  ounct's. 

c.vc.vo. 


I 

191.5  1916  1917 


Tons. 

Tons. 

TnVS. 

.55. 62-2 

niiilo.l  .Slalps . . 

.  14,913 

46,. 541 

^7.9?0 

7.6f>S 

M  ->42 

n ,  s.'7 

Crdtcd  Klnfidotn . . . . 

.  9,  .540 

5,  794 

1.392 

Notlierlaiid:' . 

. 

1 , 219 

1  '2’M) 

l.MO 

354 

_i  Italy..: . 

26.5 

Brtizil  has  always  lieeii  one  of  tlie  leading  cacao-exporting  coun¬ 
tries.  NolAvithstanding  that  in  1917  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the 
jirice  of  cacao,  the  exports  have  increased  considerably  hu*  the  last 
live  or  six  years.  In  1914  the  exportation  was  abtmt  40,000  tons. 
Biiliiii  exported  in  lt)17  about  80  per  cent  of  the  total  44,547  tons. 

'The  average  statistical  export  value  per  kilo  of  cacao  was  1,248 
reis  in  1915,  1,1.52  reis  in  1916,  and  864  reis  in  1917.  'I'ho  latter  figure 
nipresents  a  little  less  than  10  cents  j)er  |)ound. 
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YFKUA  MATE. 


1915 

191fi 

1917 

Tons. 

75,P85 

Tons. 
73,552 
55,029 
14, 19S 
3,371 

2 

Tom. 
.5S,672 
43, 747 
12. 409 
2  12? 
31 

Argentina . . 

I'rugiiay . . 

Chile . 

5S,61S 
It,  071 
3,  Its 

1 

HIDES. 

Totif. 

Tom. 

Tom. 

Total  exportation .  . 

19, 790 

40,390 

21,942 

3,327 

32. 497 
17,S?0 
0,095 

t'nitod  Kingdom . 

0, 025 

rrugnay . 

3.3H0 

3,  .331 

4,215 

France . 

2,701 

9,H52 

1,917 

Portugal . 

1,.310 

1.719 

975 

Italy . 

tfil 

3.327 

.519 

The  leadiiif'  port  for  liitle  exports  is  Kio  —10,784  tons.  Other  ex¬ 
porting  ports  were  Bahia  (6,23.‘l  tons),  Santos,  Pelotas,  Fortaleza, 
C'orumba,  and  Kio  Grande. 

Of  the  hide  exports,  2.‘1,277  tons  in  1917  were  salt  cattle  hides,  and 
8,839  tons  flint  cattle  hides. 

The  average  statistical  value  per  kilo  of  all  hides  was  1,495  reis 
in  1915,  1,601  reis  in  1916,  and  1,868  reis  in  1917.  The  latter  figure 
represents  a  little  over  21  cents  per  pound. 


m.vnoaxese  oke. 


1915 

1910 

1917 

Total  exportation . . 

Tonii.  ' 
288,071 
260,801 
10, 107 

'  Ton.f. 
.503, 130 
.503, 120 

Tout!. 
.5.32,8.5-> 
.').32, 855 

The  increase  in  the  (‘xport  (»f  nianganese  ore  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war  has  been  very  great.  In  1913  the  total  exportation  was 
a  little  over  120,000  tons.  In  1917  Tfio  exported  499,t>95  tons  and 
Bahia  32,860  tons. 

The  average  statistical  value  of  manganese  p(‘r  ton  was  36,477  nds 
in  1915,  58,641  reis  in  1916,  and  170,503  reis  in  1917.  The  latter 
figure  represents  about  827  per  rm*t  ric  (out  2,204.6  pounds),  or  about 
824. .50  per  short  ton  f2,000  poutids). 

ui:itnER. 


1915 

I9tfl 

1917 

'/V,wx. 

Tim.i. 

7’onx. 

Total  exportation _ 

.35, 195 

31,495 

1  33, 9M) 

1  nitMl  .State- _ 

.  ..  2<l,770 

19,905 

29, 105 

•  riited  Kitigdoin . 

12,082 

10,379 

I0,1N)2 

Krariee . 

(Ki? 

010 

219 

Swwlen . 

_1  _  : 

"i . 1 

1 

1.51 

FOREKJN  TRADE  OF  BRAZIL  IX  1917.  777 

Xoarly  all  tho  rubber  is  exported  from  the  two  ports  of  Para  and 
Manaos. 

The  average  statistieal  value  of  rubber  per  kilo  was  :i.S61  reis  in 
1915,  4,S.34  reis  in  1916,  and  4,238  reis  in  1917.  The  latter  figure 
represents  about  48  eents  per  ptiund. 

Ton  \r('o. 


191,a 

1916 

1917 

'Ions. 

Tnn.'i. 

Tons. 

Total  exportation . 

27.09fi 

21,293 

2.>,  7.>9 

-Arpentina . 

.  i.:m 

3,. ->74 

8, 177 

France . 

.  6,oSl 

3,919 

7,671 

Spiiin . 

6,W6 

1  riiRuav . 

. 

'^92 

937 

Denmark . 

1.149 

.■>97 

i,9r>;? 

29:? 

I’ortupal . 

247 

Dniled  Kingdom . 

l.il 

Netherlands . 

.  H,9S0 

9,720 

62 

About  90  per  cent  of  all  the  Brazilian  exports  of  tobaeeo  are  from 
Bahia. 

The  average  statistieal  value  per  kil(»  of  leaf  tobaeeo  in  1915  was 
835  reis;  in  1916,  1,424  reis,  and  in  1917,  910  reis.  The  latter  figure 
represents  a  little  over  10  eents  per  pound. 

eARNAUBA  AVAX. 


19IA  1917 


Total  exportation . 

I 'nit, 1x1  States . 

I'nittvl  Kinitdoin . . . 
Kranw . 


Tonx.  ( 

."i,  S'lT 
2,  isi 
:i,o,V) 
2S7  I 


Tons. 

1,1157 

2.2115 

1.321 

.>10 


Tons. 

3. 7159 
2. 12t 
1,.3I>7 
131 


The  two  principal  shipping  ports  of  earnauba  wax  art'  Korlale/.a 
and  Cajueiro  Island. 

The  average  statistieal  value  of  earnauba  wax  per  kilo  was  1.627 
reis  in  1915,  1,914  reis  in  1916,  and  2,296  reis  in  1917.  The  latter 
ligure  represtmts  about  26  eents  a  pound. 

COTTON. 


Total  exportation . 

Cnited  KiiiKdoin  . . . 

I’ortnital . 

Netherlands . 

Cnitixl  Stales . 


191‘>  19115  1917 

Tons.  Tons.  Tons. 

.>,•229  1,071  .A.'Ml 

4,319  l.ivn  ,->.199 

762  .  311 

.  17.> 

.  3.->  117 


Most  of  the  cotton  is  shippetl  from  P('rnambueo.  Forlaltv.a.  Xatal, 
and  Miiranhao. 


li 
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The  average  statistical  value  of  Brazilian  cotton 
1,051  reis;  in  1916,  2,241  reis;  and  in  1917,  2,540  reis 
figure  represents  nearly  29  cents  a  pound. 

COTTON  SEED.* 

in  1915  was 
.  The  latter 

191.) 

1915  1917 

Tons.  I 

Total  exportation .  10,01S 

I'nited  Kingdom .  9, 2S0 

Tons.  Tons. 

11,762  22,352 

11,761  . 

COED  n.Mts. 

drams. 

Total  exportation . 4, .564, 523 

I'nited  States . 

United  Kingdom . 4,, 564, 523 

drams.  drams. 
4,377,392  4,374,77(1 

2  273  3Q7 
4,. 3,50, 973  2’l0n]K73 

HH.\ZIE  NUTS.I 

Urrlnli- 

lets. 

Total  exportation .  1.52,211 

lircloli-  i  Uectnli- 
ters.  tors. 

197,  .547  321,144 

129,. 363  . 

United  Kingdom .  75,749 

63,277  . 

•  Oestination  in  1917  not  available. 


SKINS.* 


Total  exportation... . 
T’nited  States . . . 

Franee . 

t'nited  Kingdom 


Tons.  Tons.  Tons. 

.1,7.')S  2,s97 

4,470  3,. -KM  . 

211  S9  . 

07  S7  . 


*  Destination  in  1917  not  available. 

Of  the  total,  1 ,86S  tons  were  {goatskins,  749  tons  sheepskins,  26 
tons  lambskins,  190  tons  deerskins,  and  64  tons  not  specified. 


COMMERCE  OF  ECUADOR, 
FIRST  SIX  MONTHS,  1917 

The  tolnl  foroifjn  trade  of  Ecuador  for  the  fist  six  months 
of  1017  was  .‘f0,41 7,72S  sucres,  represented  by  imports  to 
the  value  of  ll,72;hh27  sucres,  and  exports  of  18,693,801 
sucres. 

In  lifiures  of  Fnited  States  currency,  valuing  tlie  sucre  at  48.6  cents 
(10  sucres=i‘l),  tlie  foreign  trade  for  this  period  was:  Imports, 
$.’1,697,828;  exports,  .$9,08.i,l87;  total,  $14,783,015. 

'I'he  foreign  trade  of  the  liepuhlic  for  the  year  1916  was;  Imports, 
.$9,330,171;  exports,  $17,.569,691  ;  total,  $26,899,862. 

'Phe  following  tables  show  the  countries  sliaring  in  the  trade  of 
Ecuador  for  the  first  six  months  of  1917,  the  principal  articles  of 
import  and  export,  and  the  trade  by  ports,  the  values  being  given 
in  Tnited  States  gold. 


IMI'OUTS  Itv  COCNTIUKS. 


Cniled  .stales . 

I'niled  Kintdom . 

1917,  first 
six  months, 

J.3,333,293 
1,416,926 
302, 25.8 
187,644 

Chile . 

Colombia . 

1917,  first 
dx  months. 

$60.  .8.81 
27,226 
24, 12.8 

79,959 

Italy 

109;  425 
92, 376 

Peru . 

Total .  . 

5, 697, S2S 

Panama . 

64;  018 

IMI’OHTS  BY  AKTICI.KS. 

'  1917,  lirst  I 

six  months,  j 


,  1917,  first 
!  six  months. 


Textiles,  otlier  thiin  silk . 

Alimentarv  snhstiinees . 

Hardware . 

Itea<l,v-made  elothinK . 

I’a|)er  in  general . 

I>nit:s  and  meilieines .  . 

ConiaKO. . 

I’erfiimer.v  and  toilet  arliides . 

Miwhiner.v . 

Can  lies. . . 

MinitiK  prodiiels . 

VeKelahles . 

IhKits,  shoes,  and  tin  lin  ts . 

Wines  and  liiiiiors . 

Carriages  and  aiitomohiles . 

CnH'kery  and  ttlassw  are . 

Arms  and  ammunition . . . 

Hals . 

Oils  in  Keneral . 

I 


Sl.fil.d,  143  Silk  textiles,  pure  or  mixed .  |47,W2 

S49,Oi>'i  Paints  and  varnish .  4fi,  117 

441,3.">9  l,uml)er .  33,297 

:107,038  Cement,  ela.v,  and  marble .  32. 1.3S 

22.'i,07l  .\fnsical  Instruments .  2ti,.‘i24 

218  722  Books,  blank  and  printed .  20,66:1 

203,974  i  l.ivo  animals .  19,032 

172,961  !  Heather .  14,427 

1.'>8,20S  .Tewelr.v .  11,09,'> 

146,933  ,  Knbher,  maniifaeinn's  o( .  6,963 

142,280  ;  Vessels .  6,362 

141,446  '  Matehes .  2,2.i2 

129,466  :  Misoellaneous .  187,291 

118,428  - 

9.S,4.'i7  Total .  .8,682,  l.Vl 

97,4!«  .Mome.v .  15,678 

60, 3.86 
.84,. 860 
48,814 


Orand  total . 


.8, 697,. 828 
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IMTORTS  BY  I’ORTS. 


1917,  first 
six  months. 

1917,  first 
six  months. 

liuavaqilil . 

.  $5,291,94.5  Ttilean . 

.  $27,0.52 

Bahia. 

Mania . 

Ksmeraldas. . . . 
I’liorto  Bolivar. 


ir>9,Hll 

iu,«yn 
(W,H72 
SH,  filW 


Chaora.s . 
Maoara . 


5,71fi 

4,141 


,5.697,S2S 


KXI’ORTS  BY  COI  NTRIKS. 


1917,  first  1917,  first 

SIX  months.  six  months. 


fnited  . States .  $i),9.>2,  (W9 

Franco .  1,1'10, 219 

Chile .  .IIO,!:!.') 

Sfiain .  249, 795 

Cilha .  19<t,9:iS 

Cnited  Kinidom .  191,. Y>1 

Panama .  92, 479 


Colombia .  $59,994 

Peru .  .59,479 

Italy .  39,499 

tlther  eoiintries .  22,69.5 


Total .  9,98,5,197 


EXPORTS  BY  ARTICLES. 

4 

1917.  first  six 

1917.  first  six 

months. 

months. 

Tons.  Value. 

Tons.  Value. 

( 'acao . 

Panama  hats . 

Ivorv  nuts . 

..  2ti..vr 

7,si;< 

$9,  .5X1,492 
499, 249 
:499, 199 
929, 991 
.323.921 
292,937 
234,979 
199,923 
1:91,  113 
.54,  4‘I9 

.Alimentary  siihstances . 

Fruits,  fresh . 

Straw,  toiiuillaan  l  mocora . 

$.33,897 

.  1.5, 135 

.  19,9.51 

.  .52,272 

Hides  of  neat  cattle . 

♦in; 

Total . 

9,999, 199 

Wool.  animJil  an  1  vojr<*lal»l« 

.V.»l 

I7S 

Reexjiorts . 

.  ..  16,927 

Mineral  earth . 

.Sole  leather . 

ti 

129 

Oran  1  total . . 

1  i 

9, 0S5, IK7 

EXPORTS 

BY  PORTS. 

1917.  first 
six  months. 

1917,  first 
sixmonths. 

$12,299 

Bahia..' . 

571 

in5,H01 

MiMhalilla  . . 

.  19,791 

7, 5H4 

Esmeraldas . 

Puerto  Bolivar . 

Tulean . . 

Cavo . 

5, 

tsqdfil 
.51,313 
.3.5,  199 

Total . 

9,0X5, |K7 

SALVADOREAN  FOREIGN 
TRADE  IN  1917  V  v 

(lirirtor  of  tho  (oMicnil  Oflico  of  Statistics  of  Salvador, 
Scflor  I^.  S.  Foiiscca,  in  advance  of  tlic  publication  of  the 
Statistical  Annual  for  1017,  has  submitted  a  preliniinarv 
report  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations,  which  report 
shows  the  larger  details  of  the  import  and  export  trade  of  the  Re¬ 
public  for  that  year.  The  total  value  of  imj)orts  was  .SG,S69,276,  of 
which  the  ITiited  States  furnished  $4,2()(),d7d,  or  (iJ  per  cent  of  the 
whole;  the  Unitvd  Kingdom,  .?1  ,GS(),:141);  France,  SdlO,!’)!;  dapan, 
.^gl  1 ,8.10;  Italy,  .$14'), (MH;  and  Spain,  .SI 4(),8()().  Sweden,  ('hina. 
Denmark,  Switzerland,  Mexico,  and  the  Netherlands  sup{)lied  im¬ 
ports  of  lesser  amounts,  (Jermany  being  credited  with  imports  to 
the  value  of  .SSIl. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  figures  with  the  prewar  trade 
in  lOld.  Out  of  a  total  importation  in  101.4  of  .SO,  1  7.4, .■>44  the  share 
of  the  ITiited  States  was  .S2,401 ,1 40,  or  a  little  over  40  per  cent, 
while  the  figure  for  the  Tnited  Kingdom  was  about  the  same  as  it 
was  in  1017  i.  e.,  -SI ,004,840.  In  1014  the  imports  from  (Jermany 
were  S714,.8r)r);  from  France,  S41 8,111;  from  Italy,  8224,827;  and 
from  Belgium,  $204,10'). 

On  the  export  side  the  total  in  1017  was  20,7.10,000  pesos  silver. 
'Phe  average  exchange  value  of  the  silver  p»‘so  for  the  year  1017  wns 
approximately  00  cents,  Fnited  Stat«‘s  gold,  on  which  basis  the  ex- 
|)orts  would  1)(^  about  $10,000,000,  which  represents  an  increase,  as 
compared  witli  IfHO,  of  $4,400,000.  Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  ex¬ 
ports  vviM’e  to  tlie  I'nited  States  i.  e.,  10,008,444  pesos.  K.xports 
to  tile  olh(*r  leading  countrii's  were;  France,  .1, 087, 00.')  pesos;  Italy, 
2,400, ')02  pesos;  Norway,  700,040  |)esos;  I'niti'd  Kingdom,  441, ,101 
p(“sos.  There  were  exports  of  lesser  amounts  to  Denmark,  Spain, 
and  the  Netherlands,  and  also  to  the  other  (Vntral  American  coun¬ 
tries,  to  Panama,  ('Idle,  Mexico,  and  Pern. 

In  1014  tlu'  total  of  Salvadorean  exports  in  I'nited  Stall's  gold 
was  a  little  short  of  $10,000,000,  of  which  $2,824,8,11  was  to  the 
I'nited  .Stati's;  $2,0:10,440  to  France;  $1,208,477  to  Italy;  $70.1,008 
to  the  Fnited  Kingdom;  $1,00!), 004  to  (Jermany;  and  $')0'),074  to 
.\ustria-I lungary.  The  last  two  mentioned  countries  do  not  appear 
in  the  list  of  exports  for  1017. 

'Phe  principal  export  was  coffee,  amounting  to  40,2.14  metric  tons, 
of  which  only  2:11  tons  were  unch'an  or  parchment  coffee,  the  whole 
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valued  at  21,147,078  pesos  silver,  or  about  nine-tenths  of  the  value 
of  the  total  exports.  There  were  exported  also  200  tons  of  indigo 
and  0,297  tons  of  sugar,  each  worth  a  little  over  1,000,000  pesos. 
The  gold  and  silver  exports  amounted  tog(*ther  to  something  over 
2,000,000  pesos.  There  were  also  export(‘d  88  tons  of  balsam,  117 
tons  of  hides,  and  ooS  tons  of  henequen. 

PAN  AMERICAN  NOTES 

MINISTER  CAEUERON  THE  (JI  EST  OF  II.I.INOIS  CITIES. 

SENOK  DON  IGNACIO  CALDERON,  minister  of  Bolivia  at 
Washington,  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  luneheon  given  on 
Ma}’^  22,  1918,  by  the  Mid-Day  Luneheon  (Muh  of  Springfield, 
the  capital  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  In  addition  to  the  full 
membership  of  the  club,  there  were  present  about  2ot)  members  of 
the  Illinois  State  Medical  Association  and  other  invited  guests,  so 
that  the  spacious  banquet  hall  was  crowded  to  cajiacity.  The  min¬ 
ister  delivered  an  inspiring  address,  his  subject  being  “The  Futur<‘ 
of  South  America  in  Relation  to  the  Worlil  War,”  and  according  to 
the  local  press  accounts  he  frequently  elicited  such  rounds  of  ap¬ 
plause  from  the  aiijueciative  audience  that  he  was  compelled  to 
pause  until  the  enthusiasm  had  waned  suHicienth’  for  him  to  jiro- 
ceed.  Among  the  musical  features  of  the  program  were  tin*  singing 
by  the  entire  audience  of  “The  Star  Spangled  Banner”  and  the  riMi- 
dition  by  the  orchestra  of  the  Bolivian  national  hymn.  Following 
the  luncheon  and  late  in  the  afternoon  the  distinguished  visitors 
were  taken  to  see  the  tomb  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  where  a  brief  pro¬ 
gram  of  exercises  was  carried  out,  and  in  tbe  course  (tf  which  Min¬ 
ister  Calderon  reverently  jdaced  a  wreath  on  the  sarcophagus  of  the 
greatly  beloved  statesman  and  Pr(*sid(*nt. 

Miss  Elena  Calderon,  the  ministcT’s  daughti'r,  who  accompanitMl 
him,  was  the  guest  <luring  her  stay  in  Spring(i(‘ld  of  Miss  Florence 
Lowden,  daughter  of  the  gcn'ernor  of  Illinois,  at  the  Executive  Man¬ 
sion.  One  of  the  gracious  tribute's  paid  to  Miss  ('ald(*ron  was  on  llu* 
occasi«>n  of  the  visit,  on  thee  day  following  tin*  lun<'h(“on,  to  the*  great 
plant  of  the  Illinois  Watch  Co.,  when  the  presielent  of  tbe  conqeany 
presented  to  the  minister’s  daughter  a  la'autiful  and  dainty  gold 
wrist  watch  as  a  souvenir  of  her  visit  to  the*  capital  of  Illinois. 

On  the  afternoon  following  the*  day  of  the  lum-lu'on  Minister  Cnl- 
eleron  and  Miss  Calderon,  accompanh'd  by  the  presidc'nt  of  the 
Springfield  Mid-Day  Luncheon  Chd),  motorc'd  to  the*  city  of  Decatur, 
111.,  where  they  were  the  guests  of  the  Decatur  City  (Mub  at  a  n“c(“p- 


OK.  KUia  GALVAN,  ENVOY  EXTR AORPINARYPANniMINISTER  PLENIPOTENTIARY 
OF  THE  DOMINICAN  REPUHLIC  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


AIIIioiikIi  slilla  yoiinKiimnJiist  onliTinKtlicpriiiiooriilo,  I'lK'tor  (iulvi'in  i.s  wiilcly  known  in  Latin  .Vinorica 
unil  the  Unilotl  Statos  as  a  lawyer  and  journalist  as  well  as  a  skilled  <IiiiIoinatist.  He  has  betai  inan- 
attinK  editor  and  editorial  writer  for  various  daily  |K>|M‘rsund  mazarines  in  Smin.  inihe  United  States, 
and  in  his  nut  ive  count  ry ,  and  his  eont  rihut  ions  t  o  t  lie  |M>ri(Mlieal  literal  lire  of  Lai  in  .Vnieriea  have  ttiven 
him  a  prominent  |ila(v  in  Pan  Ameriean  literary  circles.  In  the  diplomatic  and  consular  Held  he  has 
held  many  ini|iortant  ih).sIs,  anionKiheni  In'iiiKliie  followini::  Olleial  Mayor  of  the  Ministry  of  Fomento 
and  Public  Works  of  tne  Doniinietin  Ue|iiihlic:  Uonsnl  at  Itarivloiui.  Siniiii:  coimsidor  to  the  Consulate 
General  of  the  Doniiniean  Repiihlie  at  New  York;  Itonsnl  General  at  Madrid:  First  Secretary  of  the 
Lekatiun  at  Wa.sliinKtou  during  two  ditivrent  terms;  Chark^d’.VlTaires  at  Wa-shinkton:  and  finally  his 
present  post.  Ills  appointment  as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  was  formally 
recognised  June  24, 191S,  when  be  presented  bis  letters  of  oredenoa  to  President  Wilson. 
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tioii  at  the  C'ountrv  ('luh  that  evening  and  at  a  public  lunclieon  given 
in  their  honor  the  following  day,  upon  which  occasion  the  minister 
again  made  one  of  his  impressive  addresses. 


THE  women’s  international  committee  for  pan  AMERICA. 

Keadei’s  of  the  Bulletin  will  doubtless  recall  that  at  the  Women’s 
Auxiliary  Conference  of  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress, 
held  in  Washington,  I).  C.,  December  27,  1915,  to  January  8,  1916, 
a  resolution  was  passed  creating  a  Women’s  International  Committee 
for  Pan  America.  The  object  in  view,  according  to  the  resolution, 
was — - 

The  intelligent  distribution  in  the  various  countries  of  the  published  proceedings 
of  the  conference  and  the  keeping  alive  of  the  objects  of  the  first  conference  by  cor¬ 
respondence  or  otherwise,  so  that  in  future  a  more  permanent  women’s  organization 
is  established,  there  may  be  a  grouj)  of  women  in  various  countries  in  this  hemisphere 
having  a  knowledge  of  the  efforts  of  the  first  conference  and  an  interest  in  its  purpose. 

The  organization  and  development  of  this  committee  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  Women’s  Auxiliary  Committee  of  the  United  States, 
of  which  Mrs.  Robert  Lansing,  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  is  chairman,  and  Mi-s.  (ilenn  Levin  Swiggett  is  execu¬ 
tive  secretary. 

.\  meeting  of  the  auxiliary  committee  was  held  June  14,  1918,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  luncheon  given  by  Mrs.  William  C.  Gorgas  in  honor 
of  Mine.  Eugenia  de  Toh'do  Ilerrarti*,  of  Guatemala,  and  Mine. 
Blanche  Z.  de  Baralt,  of  Cuba;  and,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
executive  secretary,  ther(^  ari^  45  memhers  of  the  international 
committee,  appointed  from  19  countries,  the  countries  having  from 
one  to  five  memhijrs  each.  ’Hie  plan  is  to  eventually  have  five  mem¬ 
bers  from  (‘ach  Republic,  giving  the  organization  a  total  memhership 
of  105.  So  far  only  Argentina  and  Guatemala  have  their  full  quota. 
In  this  connection  it  may  be  of  intiTcst  to  state  that  the  Bulletin 
recently  received  a  communication  from  La  Paz,  which  states  that 
the  three  memb(>rs  of  tlui  international  committee  from  Bolivia — 
viz,  Senoras  Esth(*r  G.  dc  Sanjines,  Sara  G.  de  Gutierrez,  and  Ilor- 
teiicia  .\I.  de  Zallez  lu'ld  tlieir  first  formal  iiKuding  Mandi  11,  1918. 


BRAZILIAN  PAN  AMERICAN  COMMISSION. 

Through  th(!  courtcisy  of  the  lion.  Edwin  V’.  Morgan,  the*  American 
ambassador  at  Rio  de  JaiKuro,  the;  Pan  .ViiKU’ican  Union  has  ri'ceived 
a  copy  of  a  rc'cent  {iriisidiuitial  decriic,  among  the  provisions  of  which 
is  a  section  instituting  a  Brazilian  Pan  American  (’oinmission.  The 
adoption  of  this  measure  by  the  Brazilian  (htviirnnuuit  is  an  important 
step  in  the  dcvelopiiK'iit  of  int(U-.\inerican  relations.  It  is  <vxpectc<l 
that  the  new  commission  will  provi*  a  valuable  aid  to  tint  Pan  Ameri- 
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can  Union  in  securing  reliahlo  information  concerning  conditions  pre¬ 
vailing  throughout  the  Brazilian  Kepuhlic. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  text  of  the  section  referrreil  to; 

A  Pan  American  Comniis.'sion  is  hereby  instituted  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreiffii  Rela¬ 
tions  and  under  the  control  of  the  Dirwtor  General  of  Diplomatic,  t'onsular,  and 
Economic  Affairs,  by  virtue  of  article  10  of  the  resolution  of  August  11,  1910,  o'  the 
Fourth  International  American  Conference,  concluded  and  signed  at  Iluenos  Aires, 
concerning  the  reorganization  of  the  Unioii  of  the  American  Republics,  and  already 
approved  by  the  National  Congress  by  decree  No.  2,881,  of  November  9,  1914.  This 
commission  shall  be  directed  by  a  director  of  section  of  the  department,  specially 
designated  by  the  minister  for  this  purpo.se,  which  measure  entails  the  inclusion  of 
one  more  officer  of  this  class  on  the  staff  of  the  department.  To  aid  him  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  work  the  director  shall  have  two  officers  belonging  to  the  staff  of  the 
department,  it  being  understood  that  these  officers  are  not  to  rweive  any  special 
compensation.  The  commi.ssion  shall  be  subordinated  for  all  purposes  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  present  regulations. 

This  commission,  which  shall  carry  on  its  work  in  chxse  connection  with  similar 
commissions  establi.shed  in  the  capitals  of  the  other  Republics  of  the  continent,  in 
the  terms  of  the  said  resolution,  shall  have  the  following  duties: 

(a)  To  promote  the  approval  of  the  resolutions  and  conventions  adopted  by  the 
international  American  conferences. 

(b)  To  supply  the  Pan  American  I'nion  at  Washington,  promptly  and  correctly, 
with  all  such  data  as  may  be  recpiired  by  that  organization  for  the  performance  of 
its  work. 

(c)  To  present  on  its  own  initiative  whatever  projects  it  may  deem  convenient  and 
conducive  to  the  ends  of  the  same  union,  and  exercise  any  other  functions  with  which 
it  may  be  invested  by  the  Government  to  the  same  ends. 

(</)  To  furni.sh  copies  of  such  diH'umeuts  of  the  commission  as  may  be  required  to 
form  j)art  of  the  annual  report  of  the  minister. 


A  MEETINti  IN  THE  INTEItE.ST  OE  .SI'AM.SH  AM)  I’OHTrcTE.SE 
I-ITEK.VTFKE. 

l’iuU‘1-  the  auspices  of  flic  ('ominitlcc  oil  (\)opcration  in  Latin 
America  a  meeting  in  the  interest  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  litera¬ 
ture  was  held  at  the  National  .Vrts  (Muh.  New  York,  on  the  afternoon 
of  May  ;fl,  11)18.  This  committee,  while  organizeil  hy  the  churches 
which  sustain  missions  in  the  countries  south  of  the  United  States, 
is  incidentally  engaged  in  eircnlating  all  kinds  of  wholesome  literature, 
and  hence  its  interest  in  the  literature  of  the  two  languages  men¬ 
tioned.  Desiring  to  ri'late  its  work  with  that  of  other  agencies  in 
the  Latin  American  (ield,  the  ollicers  of  the  committee  invited  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  such  agencies  to  a  common  meeting  with  the  view  of 
closer  cooperation. 

'Phe  meeting  began  with  a  luncheon,  at  which  the  (’ommittee  on 
('ooperation  was  host.  Numerous  representatives  of  periodicals  and 
publishing  houses  were  jiresent,  as  were  prominent  Latin  Americans 
and  othei-s  interestml  in  tin*  promotion  of  frieiully  relations  between 
all  the  .\mi*rican  Ki'puhlics.  'Phe  opening  address  was  made  hy 


Copyricbt  Underwood  A  Underwood.  N.  Y. 

LATIN-AMERICAN  YOENG  LADIES  REPRESENTING  THE  AMERICAN  REPfBLICS. 


The  Lalin-Amerioan  young  ladies  pictured  above  took  active  part  in  the  promotion  of  subscriptions  to  the  third  Liberty  loan  during  the  cami)aign  in  New  York.  They 
are  shown  as  they  appeared  draped  in  the  flags  of  the  various  countries  they  represented. 
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Diroolor  General  Barrett,  of  the  Pan  Aineirean  Union,  who  spoke  of 
the  jirowin*;  eordiality  shown  in  the  relations  between  the  Unitetl 
States  and  the  other  Anieriean  Jiepublics  and  nrj^eil  the  importance 
of  a  cooperative  movement  in  literature  in  all  the  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Dr.  Enrique  Gil,  now  practicing  law  in  the 
Uniteil  States  and  representing  La  Naeion,  of  Buenos  Aires,  spoke  of 
his  recent  trip  to  Buenos  Aires  and  of  many  evidences  of  cordial  gooil 
will  toward  the  United  States  manifested  during  Ids  sojourn  there. 
Dr.  Vicente  de  Moraes,  of  Brazil,  and  Dr.  Ernesto  F.  Aleman,  of 
Argentina,  both  strongly  emphasized  the  developing  friendship 
l)(‘tween  the  Americas  as  seen  closer  literary  and  commercial  rela¬ 
tions.  Mr.  George  A.  Plimpton  presented  the  point  of  view  of  the 
publishers  of  school  books,  and  Miss  L.  E.  Elliott  that  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  editor.  Dr.  Peter  II.  Goldsmith  explained  the  work  of  the 
Inter-American  Division  of  the  Uarnegie  Foundation  for  International 
('oneiliation,  which  is  occujiieil  not  only  with  the  translation  ami 
rejiublication  of  magazine  articles,  and  which  has  lately  begun  the 
publication  of  Inter-America,  a  magazine  appearing  alternately  in 
Spanish  and  English,  but  also  with  the  production  of  books,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  bearing  on  international  questions.  Mr.  Robert  E. 
Speer,  Mr.  S.  G.  Inman,  Di’.  G.  B.  Winton,  and  Dr.  Juan  Orts-Gon- 
zalez,  oflicers  of  the  Committee  on  Cooperation,  explained  the  various 
activities  of  the  committee;  and  after  a  delightful  session  lasting  over 
two  horn's  the  meeting  adjourned,  most  pleasant  relations  having  been 
established  among  the  rejiresentatives  of  the  varieil  interests  thus 
gathered  together  for  the  first  time. 

PLANS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  SHIPPING  BOARD. 

On  June  10,  1918,  Mr.  Edward  N.  Hurley,  chairman  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board,  delivereil  a  notable  address  before  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  Notre  Dame  at  South  Bend,  Ind.,  in  which  he  dealt  with  the 
program  and  achievements  of  the  boaril.  In  the  light  of  the  tremen¬ 
dous  develojiment  of  the  shipbuilding  imlustry  in  the  United  States 
tluring  the  past  year  under  the  stimulus  of  national  necessity,  Mr. 
Hurley’s  statements  relative  to  the  future  })lans  may  be  taken  as 
conservative  and  authoritative.  'Phe  following  brief  excerpts  from 
bis  address  should  be  of  special  interest  to  the  peojile  of  Latin  America: 

\V(>  have  a  total  of  Sift  shipways  in  the  li^ihtcd  States.  Of  these  8U1  a  total  of  751 
(all  of  which  exci'pt  90  are  conipleted)  are  being  utilize<l  by  the  Kineigency  Fleet 
Corporation  for  the  building  of  .Xnu'rican  merchant  ships. 

In  1919  the  average  tonnage*  of  stee*!,  wood,  and  concrete  ships  continuously  building 
on  each  way  should  be  about  ti.OOO  tons.  If  we  an*  using  751  ways  on  cargo  ships, 
and  can  average  thr(*e  ships  a  year  per  way,  we  should  turn  out  in  one  year  i:$,5lS,tKH) 
tons,  which  is  more  than  has  been  turned  out  by  Hreat  Britain  in  any  five  years  of 
her  liLsmry. 
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LATIN-AMKHICAN  COMMITTKK  OF  THE  THIRD  LIBERTY  LOAN. 


DuriiiK  the  campaiKn  to  promote  the  sale  of  the  Third  Liberty  I/oan  bonds  in  the  United  States  a  Latin  American  committee  was  formed  in  New  York  City,  which,  through  the 
enthusiastic  and  energetic  ellorts  of  Dr.  G.  Kcheverria,  of  Costa  Rica,  as  chairman,  and  his  coworkers,  secured  many  railliona  of  doliars’  worth  of  .subscriptions.  The  al)ove 
illustration  is  the  reproduction  of  a  group  photograph  of  the  committee.  The  names  of  the  memljers,  reading  from  left  to  right,  areas  foilows:  Front  row:  Sefior  A.  D’Amitolo, 
of  Argentina;  Dr.  Carlos  Diaz  de  Medina,  of  Holivia;  Mr.  Milton  Wright,  secretary  of  the  Foreign  Language  Committee;  Dr.  G.  Kcheverria,  of  ('osta  Rica,  chairman  of  the  Latin- 
American  t.’ommittee;  (;ol.  Samuel  L.  l.g!mraon,  as.sistant  secretary  Foreign  Language  (Committee;  Sefior  JIumberto  Ferrari,  .secretary  Latin-American  Committee.  St'cond 
row;  Sefior  Gustavo  Macias,  of  Cuba;  Sefior  Alirio  Diaz  Guerra,  of  Colombia;  Dr.  (Juillermo  Wills,  of  Colombia;  Sefior  Andres  Soriana,  consul  general  of  Honduras;  Dr.  Rafael 
Montufar,  of  Guatemala;  Sefior  Severn  Salcedo,  of  Chile;  Dr.  Luis  F.  Corea,  of  Nicaragua;  Sefior  F.  Solorzano,  consul  general  of  Nicaragua;  and  .Sefior  Alfonso  Guillen.,  Z.,  of 
Honduras.  Top  row:  Itr.  Alfredo  Gonzales,  of  Costa  Rica:  Sefior  Kduardo  Boniila,  of  Csxsta  Rica:  Dr.  J.  M.  Ortega  Martinez:  Sefior  Augusto  Pulido,  of  Venezuela;  Sefior  Jorge 
K.  Boyd,  consul  general  of  Panama:  Sefior  Federico  A.  Pezet,  of  Peru;  Gen.  Manuel  E.  Lardizabal,  of  Honduras;  and  Sefiorila  R.  Hidalgo,  of  Ecuador. 
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When  all  our  wood,  steel,  and  concrete  shipyards  an*  th(»rou>;ldy  organized,  with  a 
keel  laid  on  each  of  the  819  ways,  our  fabricating  plants  driving  ahead  at  full  speed 
and  employees  more  thoroughly  trained  in  the  art  of  sliip  construction,  it  is  estimated 
that  we  can  turn  out  from  each  way  more  than  three  shii)s  a  year. 

♦  ***•»** 

If  in  1919-20  we  have  the  passenger  and  cargo  tonnage  we  have  i)lanned,  we  will 
he  in  position  to  establish  a  weekly  passenger  service  between  New  York  and  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires,  on  the  east  coast;  La  (luaira,  the  port  of 
Caracas,  on  the  north  coast;  and  weekly  service  to  ('olomhia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and 
Valparaiso,  Chile,  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America.  On  the  west  coast  we  now 
have  two  fast  passenger  steamers  plying  between  Xew  A'ork  and  Valparaiso.  Tliese 
are  the  first  to  carry  the  American  flag  on  that  route.  They  have  cut  the  time  between 
these  two  important  cities  from  27  to  18  days — a  saving  of  9  days. 

Mexico  and  our  Central  American  neighbors  Guatemala,  \ icaragua,  Honduras,  Salva¬ 
dor  and  Costa  Rica  must  all  have  the  very  l)<*st  passenger  and  cargo  service,  as  must  al  1 
of  our  South  American  neighbors.  We  have  planned  the  class  of  steamers  required  for 
this  service.  The  type  will  serve  our  Latin  American  friends  in  a  manner  that  they 
have  never  been  s<*rved  before,  but  which  they  are  entitled  to.  With  the  wonderful 
resources  which  these  countries  have  their  products  should  be  distributed  in  the 
world’s  markets,  and  they  should  have  suflicient  ships  at  their  disposition  and  at  such 
rates  that  will  enable  them,  when  it  is  necessary,  to  sell  their  products  in  competition 
with  other  nations.  This  will  give  them  an  o])portutiity  to  receive  their  share  of 
profits,  which  will  permit  them  to  further  develop  their  countries. 


THE  COLOMBIAN  EXHIBITION  AT  NEWARK,  N.  .1. 

On  May  20,  1918,  the  Museum  Association  and  the  Free  Public 
Library  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  formally  inauffurated  the  (.'olombian 
Kxhibition,  an  enterprise  desiffiied  to  illustrate  the  resources  and 
the  business  and  social  conditions  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia. 
The  venture  has  the  ajijiroval  and  jiromisetl  cooperation  of  Senor 
Dr.  Carlos  Adolfo  Urueta,  envo}"  extraordinary  and  minister  pleni¬ 
potentiary  of  ('olomhia  to  the  Cniteil  States;  Dr.  Aurelio  Rueda 
Acosta,  consul  ‘general  of  ('olomhia  at  New  York;  the  Philadeljihia 
Commercial  Museums;  the  Pan  American  Ihiion;  the  United  Fruit 
('o..  New  York;  and  various  persons  and  linns  prominent  in  Colombian 
business  circles,  as  well  as  scientists  and  investif^ators  interested  in 
the  economic,  mineral,  and  agricultural  resources  of  the  country, 
and  in  its  fauna  and  flora.  The  purjiose  and  scope  of  the  exhibition 
was  set  out  by  its  organizers  as  follows: 

We  purpcHe  to  illustrate  Colombian  resources  and  her  economic,  business,  and 
trade  <;ondition.s;  her  possibilitms  of  develoj)ment  by  American  ca]>ital;  the  products 
she  now  exiwrts  and  those  she  <  an  and  will  exj>ort  when  her  internal  fransj)ort  facili¬ 
ties  are  juoperly  developed. 

Objects  will  be  labeled  with  the  name  ()f  exhibitor  or  donor  and  such  facts  as  he 
desires  to  give.  Advertising  matter  suj)plied  by  t.'olombian  int»*rests  and  by  steam¬ 
ship  lines,  banks,  exjsjrters,  and  importers  will  be  distributed.  The  only  rH)st  to 
an  exhibitor  will  be  that  of  assembling  his  exhibit  and  trans])ortation. 

We  ask  you  to  send  ns.  as  gifts  or  loans,  nq)resentative  samples  of  material  now 
exported  from  or  imj)orte<l  into  Colombia;  notes  on  business  methods  suiting  the 
conditions  of  South  .\merican  trade;  mai)s,  }M)litical,  commercial,  geograjihical,  and 
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agricultural;  pictures  of  buildings,  city  streets,  factories,  railway  stations,  docks, 
school  houses,  plantations,  etc.;  books  and  the  newspapers  and  periodicals  of  the 
country;  and  samples  of  its  products  of  all  kinds. 

We  also  ask  for  e.xamples  of  the  art  of  the  common  people,  the  home  weaving, 
basket  making,  pottery,  metalwork,  wood  carving,  etc.,  both  ancient  and  modern. 
There  must  be  much  of  this  material.  It  might  command  a  ready  sale  here  if  brought 
into  notice. 

Upon  the  day  of  the  formal  openiti"  of  tlie  exliibition  President 
Wilson  manifested  his  interest  in  the  undertaking  by  sending  the 
following  telegram; 

•May  20,  1018. 

Richard  (J.  Je.vkinsov, 

T’fcf  I'rrxidrnt  Board  of  Trustees,  Public  Library,  and 

Trustee  of  the  Xeuark  }fusenuis,  Xeuark,  Xeir  Jersey. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  formal  inauguration  of  the  exhibit  illustrative  of  the  peojile, 
the  life  and  the  resources  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  ex¬ 
pressing  to  you  and  to  your  coworkers  in  the  organization  of  this  notable  international 
work  the  hearty  interest  I  feel  in  the  enterprise.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
welcome  with  sincere  appreciation  every  opportunity  to  testify  their  friendly  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  kindred  peoples  of  the  Western  World  and  their  admiration  for  the 
public  spirit  which  has  led  the  Latin  American  Commonwealths  to  achieve  their  way 
to  self  development  and  to  the  development  of  their  well-nigh  boundless  resounes, 
thus  demonstrating  their  title  to  a  station  in  the  forefront  of  the  modern  progress  of 
free  communities.  This  is  eminently  true  of  Colombia,  for  whose  country  and  people 
my  fellow  countrymen  have  ever  felt  the  warmest  friendship  and  whose  well-being  is 
of  the  utmost  interest  to  them.  It  is  particularly  gratifying  that  the  important  mate¬ 
rial  interests  of  Colombia  and  tbe  I’nited  States  have  been  so  ably  advanced  by  your 
many  a.ssociates,  Cobimbians  and  .Americans  alike,  in  tbe  good  work  of  building  uj) 
an  enduring  structure  of  mutually  beneficial  intercourse  between  the  two  countries 
of  which  the  present  exhibit  is  typical.  I  wish  all  success  for  your  undertaking, 
which  I  am  confident  will  mark  an  important  stage  of  the  high  part  which  Colombia 
and  this  country  must  take  in  the  world’s  near  commercial  future. 

Woodrow  Wii.son. 

A  detailerl  dosrrijition  of  the  man\'  intoresting  objects  cxhiliitcd  is 
beyond  the  space  limits  of  this  accotint,  bnt  among  these  may  be 
mentionefl  tbe  following: 

An  e.xcellent  collection  of  maps  of  ('olombia,  including  detail  maps 
of  different  sections,  maps  showing  the  conntry’s  geographic  relation 
to  North  and  (’entral  America  attd  to  tbe  rest  of  South  America; 
detail  maps  of  tbe  Magdalena  Uiver;  a  largo  products  map  of  (’olom¬ 
bia,  executed  in  tbe  Newark  Museums,  showing  tbe  cotmtrt’s  prod¬ 
ucts  in  color  and  s^'mliol,  etc.;  also  maps  and  traffic  engineers’  map 
charts  of  tbe  most  immediately  projectiul  railways  acconfing  to  reciMit 
surveys. 

Drugs  and  fniits  (from  the  (’olumf)ia  Univi'rsily  collection);  staple' 
grains  and  flowers  of  (’olombia;  preserved  fruits;  oil  from  recent  oil 
“strikes”  and  oil  from  seepages  indications  iti  various  locations; 
Panama  bats  in  various  stages  of  manufacture. 

Birds  from  tbe  collection  f»f  tbe  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  and  an  interesting  collection  of  butterflies. 
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Objects  of  daily  and  ceremonial  use  from  Schmidt  &  Weise’s 
collections  of  aboriginal  Indian  tribes  of  Colombia  (from  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History).  Also  a  small  but  excellent  collection 
of  prehistoric  pottery  and  gold  ornaments  from  Antioquia. 

Handmade  lace  and  silverware;  Indian  wood  carvings  of  minia¬ 
ture  figures;  feather  work,  landscapes,  birds,  etc. 

Daily  and  weekly  newspapers  and  books  published  in  Colombia. 

Samples  of  Colombia’s  exports  to  the  Cnited  States,  such  as  tagua 
nuts,  rubber,  balata,  coffee,  etc. 

Collection  of  paintings  executed  by  a  Colombian  lady  showing 
many  varieties  of  orchids  found  in  the  Colombian  forests. 

Hundreds  of  photographs  showing  Colombian  cities,  towns,  busi¬ 
ness  houses,  banks,  churches,  public  buildings,  etc. 

The  exhibition  will  close  by  the  end  of  June  to  be  reopened  in 
September,  and  the  exhibits  will  be  of  stiU  wider  scope  by  additions 
from  the  Colombian  Government,  from  various  large  exporting  and 
importing  houses,  and  a  large  collection  of  books,  maps,  etc.,  hitherto 
unavailable. 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  UNIVERSITY  PROFESSORS  ACTS  ON 
CERTAIN  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  SECOND  PAN  AMERICAN 
SCIENTIFIC  CONGRESS. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of 
Cniversity  Professors,  among  other  important  matters  acted  upon 
was  the  report  of  Committee  M,  to  which  had  been  referred  certain 
recommendations  of  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress 
relative  to  educational  matters  in  the  countries  composing  the  Pan 
American  I'nion.  We  herewith  reproduce  the  gist  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations  together  with  the  statement  of  the  final  action  taken 
by  the  association  regarding  each,  as  published  in  the  bidletin  of  the 
association  in  its  February -March  number: 

Recommendation  XV  of  the  congress:  Tliat  the  curriculum  of 
study  in  the  schools  of  American  Republics  include  instruction  in 
the  life  and  achievements  of  tlie  founders  and  statesmen  of  all  the 
States  of  the  continent.  Voted  to  adopt  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee  favoring  the  establishment  of  such  instruction  in  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning,  but  leaving  to  the  competent  autliori- 
ties  the  proper  preparatory  work  in  the  lower  schools. 

Recommendation  XVI  of  the  congress:  'I'hat  the  I’nited  States 
universities  provide  chaii's  of  the  growth  and  ideals  (*f  the  Latin- 
American  nations,  and  that  similar  chairs  be  established  in  Latin 
.\merica  on  the  history  of  the  United  States.  Voted  to  approve  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee  favoring  the  establishment  of 
suitable  elective  coui'ses  to  be  supervised  by  existing  academic 


carefully  from  many  thousands  of  applit'ants. 
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dopartments;  rocognizing  also  tho  dosirability  that  institutions  in 
the  Tnited  States  in  a  position  to  do  so  should  establish  special 
chairs  of  Lat in-American  history  and  culture,  and  that  institutions  ; 

in  Latin  America  take  similar  action.  ; 

Recommendation  XVII:  That  tlie  teaching  of  thcvSpanish  language  ;j 

be  made  general  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States,  and  of  tlic 
Knglish  language  in  Lat  in-American  schools;  and  that  both  be  ? 

taught  from  the  point  of  view  of  American  customs,  history,  litera-  : 

ture,  and  social  customs. 

As  this  recommendation  deals  primarily  witli  school  instruction,  ; 

the  committee  confined  itself  to  approving  the  principles  involved,  ‘ 

and  the  association  voted  to  recommend  that  instruction  in  the 
Spanish  language  and  literature,  with  some  reference  to  the  institu¬ 
tions  and  history  of  the  Latin-American  countries  be  introduced  in  ! 

the  schools  of  this  country  so  far  as  this  can  be  adecpiately  done. 

Recommendation  XVIII:  That  the  study  of  sociology  be  intro-  , 

duced  in  all  American  universities. 

No  action  was  taken.  j 

The  following  recommendations  were  approved  by  the  c(*mmitteo 
and  by  the  association:  j 

XXll:  That  a  department  of  education  be  established  in  tlie  Pan  i 

American  Union  for  the  publication  in  Etiglish,  Spanish,  and  Portu-  } 

guesc  of  pedagogical  writings  important  to  American  countries  (and  j 

for  the  interchange  of  ideas  upon  education.)  I 

XXIIl:  That  courses  in  international  law  be  established  in  every  | 

university.  I 


XXV.  That  the  study  of  tlie  constitutions  of  all  American  Repub¬ 
lics  be  given  a  specific  place  in  all  institutions  of  learning. 


THE  HAWAII  NATIONAL 


PARK 


OF  the  17  national  parks  and  22  so-called  national  '‘monu¬ 
ments”  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  National  Park 
Service  of  the  United  vStates  Dej)artment  of  the  Interior, 
the  Hawaii  National  Park,  created  hy  act  of  Congress, 
approA'cd  August  1,  1916,  is  uniciue.  There  is  no  public  or  national 
reservation  like  it  elsowliere  in  the  world.  From  the  time  that  the 
Ignited  States  Government,  in  1832,  set  aside  as  a  national  park  and 
reservation  a  certain  area  in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  which  included 
the  celehrated  hot  springs,  to  the  establishment  of  Mount  McKinley 
National  Park  in  1917,  its  policy  lias  been  to  conserve  in  this  manner 
only  such  areas  or  regions  which  embrace  within  tlieir  hounds  some 
one  or  more  great  natural  plienomcna,  unusually  grand  scenic  fea¬ 
tures,  or  special  facilities  for  the  preservation  of  interesting  native 
animal  or  vegetable  life.  In  some  instances  a  number  of  these  fea¬ 
tures  are  combined,  as  has  been  shown  in  descriptions  of  the  various 
national  jiarks  heretofore  dealt  with  in  this  series  of  articles.  But 
from  the  standpoint  of  rariU'  and  scientific  interest  the  Hawaii  park 
excels  them  all,  for  its  limits  include,  among  many  other  rare  and 
interesting  things,  three  immense  volcanoes,  two  of  which  arc  really 
active  and  the  third  technically  so.  The  entire  reservation  includes 
four  tracts  of  land  totaling  an  area  of  75,295  acres,  and  within  it  are 
located  the  world-famous  volcanoes  of  Kilauea,  Manna  Loa,  and 
Haleakala. 

These  volcanoes,  to  cpiote  from  the  1917  report  of  the  Director  of 
the  National  Park  Service,  “ans  wholh'  uni(|ue  of  their  kind,  the 
inost  famous  in  the  world  of  science,  and  the  most  continuously, 
various!}',  and  harmlessly  active  volcanoes  on  earth.  Kilauea  crater 
has  been  nearly  continuously  active  with  a  lake  or  lakes  of  molten 
lava  for  a  century.  Manna  Loa  is  the  largest  active  volcano  and 
mountain  mass  in  the  world,  with  eruptions  about  once  a  decade, 
anfl  has  poured  out  more  lava  during  the  last  century  than  any  other 
vtdeano.  Haleakala  is  a  mountain  mass  10,000  feet  high,  with  a 
trememlous  crater  in  its  summit  8  miles  in  diameter  and  3,f)00  feet 
deep,  with  many  high  lava  cones  built  up  inside  the  crater.  It  is 
|)rohahly  the  largest  of  all  ktiown  crat(‘rs  among  volcanoes  that  are 
technically  known  as  active?.” 

The  remarkahhi  nigion  which  (!mhrac(?s  two  of  th(?s<(  volcanoes  as 
well  as  num(?rous  other  unusual  feaitures  was  comjercdietisively 


by  tho  < jiMiphynirnl  [<iilM)ratnry.  (''»rn<Hlio  Inulitulittn  of  W»ahinKton. 

VIKWS  OK  VOI/’ANK'  M'TIVITIKS  ON  KIU  VOKA,  HAWAII  NATIONAK  !'AKK. 

A  orar  vii'w  vf  the  (vU'liruli'd  luva  Inko  of  Kiluiioit,  u  port  ion  of  the  wall  of  ttii'  rratcr  formini:  I  ho  I'aoksroiiml. 
f'urious  ropy  formations  of  MowiiiK  molten  lava  on  the  lUwr  of  the  crater  of  Ktlauea. 
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described  by  Mr.  Lorrin  A.  Thurston,  secretary  of  the  Trail  and 
Mountain  Club  of  Hawaii,  in  an  article  published  by  the  Mid-Pacific 
Magazine  in  1911.  Mr.  Thurston  wrote  with  the  view  of  advocating 
the  plan  of  setting  aside  this  area  for  a  national  park,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  descriptions  of  the  two  volcanoes,  the  great  lake  of  molten  lava, 
and  of  the  plant  and  animal  life  are  taken  almost  entirely  from  his 
article. 

Kilauea  is  the  largest  active  volcano  in  the  world.  It  is  also  the 
only  volcano  which  possesses  as  a  regular  feature  a  molten  lake  of 
boiling  lava.  It  is  also  the  most  accessible  and  safest  for  observation 
and  study  of  any  volcano,  its  action  being  contijiuous  and  com¬ 
paratively  gentle,  the  only  explosive  eruption  on  record  having 
occurred  in  1789.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  at  the  toj)  of  a  steep 
mountain,  like  Vesuvius  or  Etna.  It  is  a  .sink  in  the  middle  of  a 
plain.  In  182.‘1,  when  first  seen  by  white  men,  the  main  walls  of 
this  sink  were  900  feet  high,  with  an  inner  pit  or  sink  from  400  to 
600  feet  deeper.  The  outer  walls  are  now  about  400  feet  high,  while 
the  inner  pit  varies  from  nothing  to  1,000  feet  in  deptli. 

The  volcano  is  formed  by  a  column  of  molten  lava,  extending 
upward  from  the  interior  of  the  earth  from  an  unknown  de])th.  The 
top  of  the  column  has  risen  to  a  maximum  elevation  of  4,000  feet 
above  sea  level,  and,  by  successive  overflows,  has  built  up  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country  to  this  level.  Although  it  was  formerly  5  miles  in 
diameter,  by  cooling  at  the  sides  it  has  been  reduced  to  something 
less  than  .‘1  miles  in  diameter.  Portions  of  the  upper  end  of  this 
column  are  visible  as  “lakes”  of  boilijig  lava.  As  many  as  10  lakes 
within  the  outer  walls  of  the  main  sink,  or  crater,  have  been  visible 
at  once.  This  column  of  molten  lava  is  in  more  or  less  constant 
motion,  either  rising  or  falling. 

The  walls  within  which  this  column  of  lava  rises  and  falls  form 
the  outer  walls  of  the  main  crater.  When  it  rises  higher  tlum  the 
surrounditig  banks  it  overflows  and  causes  what  is  known  as  a  lava 
flow.  \o  top  (tverflow  has  escaped  beyond  the  wall  of  the  main 
crater  in  historic  tirmis.  More  frecpiently,  how(*v(T,  the  |)ressuro  on 
the  walls  of  rock  surrf)unding  the  liquid  column  becomes  so  great 
that  they  give  way,  the  lava  forcing  its  way  out  through  a  cavity  or 
cleft,  soriK'times  (uitin'ly  underground  and  sometinKw  bnaiking 
through  to  th<!  surface  beyond  the  cotifities  of  the  cratcT.  I'nder- 
ground  flows  ar<^  quite  fnirpient,  but  flows  which  bnaik  throtigh  to 
the  surface  have  occurnal  sinc(!  tin;  volcano  was  first  seen  by  white 
imui  ordy  in  182.‘f,  18.‘{2,  1840,  ami  1868. 

Whet)  the  column  of  lava  is  draimal  (df  by  a  flow  enu'rging  at  a 
lower  level,  the  top  nscedes  downward,  sotmd-iimis  as  much  as  1,000 
f*‘et;  the  surrounding  banks  fall  in,  atid  the  <‘ong(‘aled  surface  and 
masses  f»f  rock  and  debris  which,  in  rising,  it  has  fonaal  iq>  ahead  of 


Photot  by  thr  Oonnhynirfil  T.»lx»rRtor>'.  r*arn<**{o  IiiMtittition  «»f  Wiwlnngttm.  » 
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it,  sometimes  to  a  height  of  300  feet  above  the  molten  surface,  follow 
it  down  in  such  chaotic  ruin  as  is  almost  inconceivable.  In  tliis 
manner  a  hill  in  the  air  300  feet  high  becomes  a  hole  in  the  ground  as 
much  as  1,000  feet  deep  and  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  2\  miles  in 
diameter  within  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 

The  area  covered  by  the  “breakdowns”  varies  greatly.  At  one 
time  the  area  was  5  miles  in  diameter,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  old 
fault  walls,  stiU  standing.  As  late  as  1868  the  area  of  subsidence 
was  over  2  miles  in  diameter.  Sometimes  several  years  intervene 
between  these  breakdowns,  sometimes  months,  and  at  times  the 
column  rises  and  falls  at  intervals  of  only  a  few  hours.  The  last 
overflow  from  the  top  of  the  column  onto  the  main  floor  of  the  crater 
was  in  July,  1894.  A  breakdown!  then  occurred,  the  surface  of  the 
column  sinking  by  stages,  leaving  a  yawniing  pit  approximately 
1 ,000  feet  deep  and  1 ,200  feet  in  diameter. 

After  a  breakdown  the  chasm  through  which  the  lava  was  drained 
off  becomes  sealed  or  blocked,  the  molten  lava  rises  from  below, 
and  the  cycle  begins  again.  The  inner  pit,  formed  by  the  breakdown 
of  1894,  has  been  filling  during  the  past  years,  and  in  February,  1910, 
the  top  of  the  column  was  within  70  feet  of  the  rim,  manifesting 
itself  as  a  furiously  boiling  lake  about  800  feet  in  diameter.  Since 
then  it  has  been  successiv(‘ly  rising  and  falling. 

Whenever  the  lake  sinks  the  walls  fall  in.  Some  of  the  wall 
masses  are  so  large  and  jiorous  that  the}'  iinjirison  enough  air  to 
keep  them  afloat,  sometimes  for  months,  thus  forming  floating 
islands  of  rock.  One  of  these  islands  was  formed  in  1911,  w  hich  was 
30  feet  above  the  lava  level  and  about  2r)0  feet  long. 

The  second  great  volcanic  crater,  locally  known  as  Mokuaweowco, 
is  generally  called  the  volcano  of  Mauna  Loa  because  of  its  location 
at  the  top  of  that  mountain  at  an  elevation  of  13,67;)  feet  above 
sea  level.  It  is  a  little  smaller  than  Kilauca,  being  21  miles 
in  diameter  and  the  outer  wall  800  feet  in  height.  It  is  the 
second  largest  activ'e  volcano  in  the  world.  Although  oidy  20 
miles  from  Kilauea  and  of  the  same  sink-like  typ(!  in  appearance,  it 
is  only  intermittently  active,  and  then  viohwitly  .so,  throwing  up 
jets  and  fountains  of  lava  from  100  to  800  f(‘(“t  in  height,  and  sending 
forth  gigantic  flow's  of  lava  every  few  y<airs.  Since  1832  there  hav<* 
been  12  flows  from  Mokuaweoweo,  besides  numerous  jieriods  of 
intense  activity  in  the  crater,  the  lava  from  which  did  not  break 
through  to  the  outer  surfacit  of  the  mountain  'I'lie  last  two  Hows 
w(!re  in  1899  ami  1907.  Three  of  the  12  flow's  reachi'd  the  sea.  The 
flow'  of  1859  was  typical  of  tlu^  gigantic  (‘xhihitions  of  power  periodi- 
<'ally  given  l)y  Mokuaw'eowis).  This  flow'  broke  out  through  the 
side  of  the,  mountain  at  an  elevation  of  10, .500  feet,  and  ran  to  the 
sea,  a  distance  of  33  miles,  in  8  days.  'I'he  follctwing  diwcription 
is  given  by  several  reliable  observers: 
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THK  TWO  GREATEST  VOLCANK'  CRATERS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Top:  The  jriKantic:  oraUT  of  Ifaloakala,  showinK  sevi-ral  of  Ihf  >.Ti'at  findor  cones  within  it.  flaleakala  is  a  mountain  mass  10, (KK)  feet  hiirh  with  this  tremendous  crater,  the  largest  known  in  the  world, 
k  miles  in  diameter  and  3,(KX)  feet  dwp  in  its  summit.  It  i' included  within  the  Hawaii  National  Park  area.  Bottom;  The  crater  of  Kilauea,  show’ing  the  wlchrated  lava  lake  at  the  left.  The  volcano 
is  formed  hv  a  column  of  molten  lava,  extendint;  upward  from  the  interior  of  the  earth  from  an  unknown  depth.  Portions  of  the  upper  end  of  this  column  are  visible  as  “lakes”  of  iMiilint;  lava,  and  as 
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There  was  a  fountain  of  white-hot  molten  stone  rising  hundreds 
of  feet  into  tlie  air  and  falling  with  a  continual  roar.  Li(|uid  lava 
could  he  seen  issuing  from  a  crater  200  feet  in  diameter,  spouting  up 
to  a  height  of  .‘100  or  400  feet.  It  was  somewhat  inconstant,  at  one 
time  being  very  high  and  narrow  at  the  top,  and  then  (|uite  broad 
with  a  lower  altitude.  The  noise  was  like  that  of  an  ascending 
rocket  and  occasionally  like  discharges  of  artillery.  The  lava 
rushed  out  of  the  suhterramum  passages  with  great  velocity  at  a 
white  heat  and  as  tliin  as  water.  The  lava  stream  covered  a  great 
area,  the  front  being  fetl  through  narrow  canals  which  the  rushing 
streams  melted  anil  cut  for  themselves.  One  of  these  great  lava 
streams  is  described  by  Mr.  W.  1).  Alexander,  former  chief  of  the 
Hawaiian  Survey  Department,  as  follows: 

The  stream  had  worn  for  itself  a  deep,  well-deliiied  thaunel,  varying  from  20  to 
•aO  feet  in  widtli,  and  was  10  to  15  feet  deep.  But  the  .stream  was  in  reality  much 
wider  than  this,  for  the  banks  on  either  side  were  undermined  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Often  we  met  with  openings  in  the  crust,  through  which  we  could  see  the 
rushing  torrent  a  few  feet  or  even  inches  below  our  feet.  We  saw  actual  waves  and 
spray  of  licpiid  lava.  .\s  its  surges  rolled  back  from  the  inclosing  walls  or  rock,  they 
curled  over  and  broke  like  combers  on  the  reef.  Its  forms,  however,  were  bolder 
and  more  picturesque  than  tho.se  of  running  water  on  account  of  its  being  a  heavier 
and  more  tenacious  Huid. 

Now  i)a.s.sed  a  cascade,  then  a  whirljKKjl,  then  a  smooth,  majestic  river,  then  a  series 
of  rapids,  to.ssing  their  waves  like  a  stormy  sea;  now  rolling  into  lurid  caverns,  the 
roofs  of  which  were  hung  with  reddiot  stalactites,  and  tlien  under  arches  which  it  had 
thrown  over  it.self  *  *  ♦  .\s  the  descent  became  more  gradual  (8  or  10  miles  down), 

the  torrent  changed  its  color,  first  to  rose  color,  then  to  a  dark  blood-red;  its  surface 
began  to  gather  a  grayish  scum,  and  large  drifting  masses  became  frequent.  It  now 
began  to  .separate  witli  numerous  branches  and  it  bwame  more  un.safe  to  follow  the 
i-entral  stream,  as  changes  were  constantly  taking  place  and  our  retreat  was  liable 
to  be  cut  off  at  any  moment. 

Mr.  Thurston  suggests  that  these  two  entirely  different  types  of 
volcanic  activity,  in  close  proximity,  Kilauea  and  Mokuaweoweo, 
afford  a  rare  opportunity  for  the  scientific  study  of  such  activities 
of  the  earth’s  crust  with  the  possibility  of  ascertaining  the  definite 
causes  of  volcanic  activity  and  the  consequent  ability  to  predict 
earthquakes,  concerning  which  there  is  considerable  theoretical  but 
little  jiractical  knowledge.  Such  study  might  result  in  the  saving 
of  thousands  of  lives  from  the  toll  levied  annually  by  these  tremendous 
disturbances  of  nature. 

In  addition  to  describing  the  volcanoes  Mr.  Thurston  dwells  briefly 
on  several  other  unusual  and  interesting  features  of  the  area  which 
now  forms  part  of  the  Hawaii  National  Park.  Among  these  may  be 
noted  the  pit  crater  of  Makaopuhi  (The  Eel’s  Eye),  a  well-like  sink 
with  precipitous  walls  1,.500  feet  high  and  only  a  mile  in  diameter. 
Half  of  its  floor  is  as  level  as  a  skating  rink  and  is  covered  by  tropical 
vegetation,  its  banks  fringed  with  forest  trees  and  tree  ferns.  The 
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other  half  is  a  chaotic  mass  of  bowlders  and  lava  debris,  riven  with 
steam  cracks,  and  a  brilliant  yellow  sulphur  bank  in  process  of 
formation  at  the  bottom.  The  two  halves  are  separated  by  cliffs 
200  feet  high,  the  most  typical  basalt  formation  in  the  island.  In 
1840  a  lava  flow  shot  up  from  the  hill  beside  the  pit,  only  a  few 
hundred  yards  distant,  and  flowed  down  through  the  woods  on  tlie 
surrounding  country,  forming  some  of  the  finest  “lava  trees”  in 
existence.  These  “lava  trees”  were  formed  by  this  intenseh’ 
liquid  flow  of  lava  rushing  through  the  forest,  congealing  around  the 
trunks,  and  then  flowing  off,  leaving  standing  a  perfect  mold  of 
the  tree  trunks,  up  to  a  height  of  from  8  to  15  feet.  The  trees  were 
burned  away,  but  left  their  mute  testimony  as  to  the  fate  which  over¬ 
took  them.  In  other  cases  the  lava  did  not  flow  off,  but  the  chill  of 
the  tree  was  sufficient  to  solidify  the  surrounding  molten  rock  so 
that  the  shapes  of  the  tree  trunks  are  plainly  seen,  extending  down 
through  the  now  solid  rock  to  depths  of  15  feet  or  more.  In  regard 
to  this  crater  and  its  remarkable  lava  trees,  Mr.  Thurston  furthermore 
says: 

.Altogether  this  is  one  of  the  most  spectacular  sights  in  Hawaii,  and  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  volcanic  craters  to  be  found  anywhere;  and  yet,  although  only  8  miles 
distant  from  the  main  volcano  of  Kilauea,  it  is  accessible  only  over  an  obscure  cattle 
trail,  and  has  been  seen  by  probably  not  to  exceed  250  living  persons.  So  far  as  I  know 
the  lava  trees  are  the  only  ones  in  the  park,  and  have  been  seen  by  no  living  persons 
except  the  writer  and  his  companions,  who  accidentally  stumbled  upon  them  two 
years  ago  while  investigating  the  timber  resources  of  this  region. 

Although  the  striking  character  of  the  volcanic  features  of  the 
region  eclipse  its  other  interesting  attractions,  it  has  many  that  are 
rare  and  worthy  of  study  hy  scientific  specialists.  For  instance: 
By  reason  of  its  location  just  within  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Tropics  and  within  the  belt  watered  by  the  trade-wind  showers,  it 
produces  in  profusion  the  luxuriant  growth  of  trees,  ferns,  mosses, 
and  vines  which  together  constitute  a  tropical  jungle  the  lavish 
beauty  of  which  has  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Again,  by  reason 
of  the  peculiar  configuration  of  the  mountains  which  affects  the  air 
currents,  almost  continuous  trade  winds  blow,  with  accompanying 
showers  with  a  rainfall  of  over  100  inches  a  year,  at  one  end  of  the 
park.  Within  a  distance  of  7  miles,  still  within  the  park,  this  con¬ 
dition  changes  to  almost  continual  calm  and  an  average  rainfall  of 
not  to  exceed  10  inches.  These  radical  differences  result  in  such  a 
complete  change  of  vegetation  that  there  are  four  distinct  /ones 
within  the  3  by  13  mile  reservation — three  occupied  by  forms  of 
trees,  shrubs,  and  ferns  each  peculiar  to  itself,  and  the  fourth  a 
chaotic  lava  wilderness,  utterly  barren  and  desolate,  recorded  on  the 
Government  maps  as  the  “Kau  Desert.” 

Varying  with  the  vegetation,  the  native  birds  and  insects  also  vary 
so  radically  that  it  is  not  only  a  veritable  botanical  garden,  but  is 
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also  the  richest  spot  in  the  islands  both  entomologically  and  ornitho- 
logically.  The  native  birds  are  almost  extinct  in  most  parts  of  the 
islands,  but,  as  if  nature  herself  had  designed  this  as  a  spot  where 
they  might  be  protected  and  saved  from  extermination,  there  are 
now  within  the  boundaries  of  the  park  more  varieties  and  a  greater 
number  of  native  Hawaiian  birds  than  in  any  other  place  in  the  islands 
of  many  times  its  area. 

The  climatic  conditions  that  obtain  in  the  Hawaii  National  Park 
region  are  almost  ideal.  Situated  as  it  is,  at  an  elevation  of  from 
3,000  to  13,000  feet,  and  varying  in  rainfall  from  10  to  100  inches  a 
year,  it  possesses  a  bracing,  invigorating  atmosphere,  furnishing 
continuously  every  desired  variety  of  climate,  from  Indian  summer 
to  the  frost  of  a  northern  winter.  Purely  as  a  health  and  pleasure 
resort  it  is  frequented  by  more  of  the  island  residents  than  are  all 
the  other  resorts  combined,  and  once  its  charms  arc  more  widely 
known  throughout  the  world  it  will  doubtless  rival  the  famous 
Yellowstone  National  Park  in  popularity. 


Photogiaph  by  II.  O.  Wood.  Hawaiian  Volcano  Obaorvatory. 

TIIK  “UALUKT  DANCEir'  OF  MAOXA  LOA,  HAWAII  NATIONAL  I'AUK. 

The  above  isurcprudiiclion  of  an  unu.suiil  photopnipli,  wliich  .shows  oiio  of  the  tirolesquo  forms  assumed  by  the  clouds  of  vaixir 
ashes,  etc.,  resultiiic  from  an  cx{>losiuii  on  the  Hank  of  Mauna  l.oa  on  May  19,  1919.  The  fancied  resemblanei'  of  its  outline: 
to  the  (igiire  of  a  ballet  danci'r  is  responsible  tor  the  name  given  to  the  formation.  Mauna  l,oa  is  sjiid  to  Iw  the  largest  activi 
volcanic  mountain  mass  in  the  world,  the  crater  itself  l)oing  locally  known  as  Mokuaweoweo.  It  erupts  alHuit  once  everj 
10  years,  and  has  poured  out  more  lava  during  the  last  century  than  any  other  volcano.  It  forms  one  of  the  most  inter 
esting  features  of  the  Hawaii  National  I’ark. 
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THK  JK.yLlTIItA,  A  CKKAT  KOUKST  THKK  IIKAZIh. 

This  majestic  giant  of  tlie  lirazilian  f  ircsts,  cared  the  white  “  Je<|iiitil«i,”  Itotanically  kiunvn  us  Counilnri 
H/tecinfa,  (re<|iietitly  grows  to  a  lieight  of  liinfL-et  and  a  diameter  of  from  15  to  ‘Jit  feet.  It  is  said  that  trees 
of  this  species  have  yielded  as  much  us  S  metric  tons  of  wcsid.  The  wiKid  is  white  in  color,  smiMith,  and 
light,  and  is  ii.smI  to  a  great  extent  in  the  maniifa:  tiire  of  boxes  and  ba.skets. 


('ourtpuy  of  the  National Mtwonm  of  Waahinaton. 


“FULI.  MOON,  ”  A  PAINT1N(;  BY  ABFHKDO  IlKBSBY.  OK  ClIIUK. 


The  Niitiiiiml  Art  (iailory,  Washinclon,  D.  has  amoiiK  its  coll<>(’lion  of  paintings  liy  I.alin  Ainpriran 
artists  a  iM'aiitirnI  laiulsrapp  hv  Alfredo  Helsbv,  the  well-known  t'hilean  artist  whose  exhibitions  of 
his  original  works  in  New  York,  Hoslon.  and  N^ashinglon  in  into  all raeted  great  attention  and  mneh 
lavoranie  eomment  from  the  liest  art  erilics  in  the  t  niled  States.  The  pieinre  is  entili'ed  “  Kull  Moon.” 
and  in  it.s  at mospherie  elfeets  and  delicate  coloring  is  typical  of  the  artist's  Ix'sl  work.  The  National 
(tallery  is  indebted  to  Sr.  Don  Kdiiardo  Snarer,  Miijica,  former  ainbassailor  of  Chile  to  the  fniled  Stales, 
who  generonsly  donated  the  painting. 
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REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  JUNE  29,  1918. 


ARGENTINA. 


Proposed  bond  issue,  Province  of  Santa  Fe . 

Pamphlet  entitled  “Business  Conditions  in  The  Ar- 
Kentine.” 


New  process  of  preparing  hides  in  Braril . 

Municipality  of  Petropolis  issues  bonds . . 

Customs  receipts  at  Kio  dc  Janeiro . . 

Project  for  new  insurance  law  in  Brazil . . 

Ciovernment  grants  important  concession  to  stimulate 
the  cotton  industry. 

Further  proposals  made  for  the  organization  of  sani¬ 
tary  service. 

Brazil  creates  special  sanitary  service  to  prevent  spread 
of  malaria. 

I.ist  of  insurance  companies  operating  in  Brazil . . 

Swift  &  Co.  obtain  port  facilities  in  Brazil . 

Parcels  post  treaty  iietween  Chile  and  Brazil . . 

Brazil  makes  appropriation  for  improvement  of  tele¬ 
graph  service. 

Laws  restricting  use  and  sale  of  fireworks  in  Federal 
district  of  Brazil  to  he  rigidly  enforced. 

Second  National  Cattle  Exposition  opened  at  Bio  de 
Janeiro,  May  i:i,  1918. 


Besirahle  market  for  knit-goods  manufactures .  Feb.  12 


(Irace  v  Compaflia  (Chile),”  was  olTiciallv  approved 
April  8,  1918. 


Roads  and  motor  tralllc.  Nuevitas  District . 

Municipal  improvemenlsincityofCamaguey,Cuha _  May  24 


noNiniRAs. 


Crop  report . 


.Annual  report  of  district  for  1917 . 

New  steamship  servin’.  New  Orleans  to  Veracruz  (Mex¬ 
ican  Fruit  A  S.  S.  Co.) 

Decree  of  May  7,  1918,  modifying  export  tariff . 

Relative  to  schwils  and  texIlHKiks . 

Opening  of  American  Bank  in  Chihuahua . 

Copy  of  “  Boletin  del  Petroleo,”  March,  1918 . 

International  Commercial  Congre.ss . 

New  steamship  line  (Mexican  Navigation  Co.) . 

OlH’rations  of  the  Santa  Clar.i  Mining  Co . 

Exploitation  of  radium  in  Chihuahua . 

Senmd  National  Congress  of  Merchants . 

Establishment  of  National  ChamiH'r  of  Commerce  of 
Merida.  Yiieatan. 

OlH'iiitig  for  light-hineh  restaurant  in  TampUv . 

Receipts  of  Veracruz  customhousi'  during  May,  1918. . 
Decrwof.lune  7, 1918,  modifying  Mexieanex|><>rl  tariff 

PARAdUAV. 

Travel  sehednie  and  costs  Is'lwivn  Buenos  .Vires  and 
.Vsnneion. 


Date. 

.Author. 

1918. 

Apr.  20 

Wilbert  L.  Bonney,  consul  at  Rosario. 

May  11 

W.  Henry  Robert^n,  consul  general  at 
Buenos  Aires. 

.  Apr.  22 

I 

i  Richard  P.  Momsen,  vice  consul  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro. 

.  -Apr.  30 

Do. 

.  . .  .do _ 

Do. 

.  Mav  3 

Do. 

May  10 

Do. 

May  14 

Do. 

. .  -do _ 

Do. 

.  May  22 

Do. 

.  ...do _ 

Do. 

.  May  24 

Do. 

. .  .do _ 

Do. 

. .  .do _ 

Do. 

. .  -do _ 

Do. 

Feb.  12 

John  R.  Bradley,  consul  at  Punta 
.Arenas. 

Apr.  30 

L.  J.  Keena,  consul  general  at  Valpa¬ 
raiso. 

.  May  14 

John  S.  Calvert,  constil  at  Nuevitas. 

.  Mav  lb 

Do. 

.  May  24 

Do. 

.  June  3 

Francis  J.  Dyer,  consul  at  Tegucigalpa. 

Apr.  1 

.lohn  .A.  Damon,  (xmsul  at  .Acapulco. 

Apr.  20 

Francis  R.  Stewart,  consul  at  V  eracruz. 

May  7 

I.uther  K.  Zabrlskie,  consul  general  at 
Mexico  Citv. 

May  9 

Norton  F.  hmnd,  consul  at  Salina 

Cruz. 

May  13 

Francis  R.  Stewart. 

May  14 

Luther  K.  /.abriskie. 

. .  .do _ 

Do. 

..  .do _ 

Do. 

May  15 

Edward  .A.  Dow.  wnsul  at  t'iudad 

Juaivz. 

Mav  28 

Luther  K.  Zabriskle. 

..  .do _ 

Do. 

,. .do - 

Do. 

May  31 

Claude  1.  Dawson.  Cimsul  at  Tampiiv. 

June  3 

Francis  R.  Stewart . 

June  11 

Luther  K.  /.abriskie. 

Apr.  12  Henry  11.  Baleb.  (vnsul  at  Vsnneion. 
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Reports  received  to  June  29,  1918 — Continued. 


Til  le. 


VRUOU.W. 

I'litlery  at  Monlovirtoo . 

IVcreo  fixes  value  of  Crupiiayan  peso  in  certain  coun¬ 
tries  f  .ir  collect  ion  of  consular  fees. 

Market  for  lirick-making  machinery . 

Shipping  at  Montevideo  during  1917 . 

Uruguayan  Government  to  call  commercial  congress. . 

VENEZVEL.X. 

I’oisoned  waters  kill  pearl  oysters . 


Dale.  .Xulhor. 


191». 

.\pr.  17  William  Dawson, consul  at  Montevideo 

.\pr.  22  Do. 

Mav  .3  Do. 

Mav  10  Do. 

May  11  Do. 


May  29  Homer  Brett,  consul  at  Da  Iluaira. 


Santo  Domingo.  I5y  (Itl'i  Schoeurich.  New  York.  Tlie  Macmillan  Co.,  Htl8.  xiv, 
118  p.  illiis.  8’.  Price  .^8. 

Illustrated  Descriptive  Argentina.  I5y  Henry  Stephens.  New  York,  The  Knicker- 
Isicker  Press.  1!)17.  xxv,  7(18  p.  Map.  i  .V  volume  of  nict tires. )  Price  .?8. 

Virgin  Islands,  Our  New  Possessions,  and  the  Hritish  Islaiuls.  I?y  ThetKltMir  de 
Ho<iy  and  .lohn  T.  Faris.  Philadelphia,  Lippincott  &  Co.,  1!I18.  2!t2  p.  Majt. 

Ulus.  8’.  Price  .‘i;8. 

First  National  Congress  of  Merchants.  (Iriranized  under  the  auspices  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Industry  and  (Vunnierce  id'  the  Mexican  (ioverntmuit.  Mexico,  Imprenta 
■‘Victoria,’"  l!tl7.  lli!l  [>.  Ulus.  8’’.  [ Proceedings  and  pajters  tif  the  congress.] 

Tropical  Town  ami  other  poems.  Hv  Salomon  dt“  la  Sidva.  New  York,  ,Iohn  Lane 
Co.,  l')18.  182  p.  8'.  Price  .$i.2o. 

Pioneering  the  Gulf  Coast.  A  sttiry  of  the  life  and  accompli.diments  of  Caitt .  Anthony 
F.  Luca.-'.  Hy  Peid  Sayers  Mcl'eth.  (No  imprint.]  80  p.  8°. 

Spanish  in  the  High  Schools.  A  handhotik  of  methods  with  special  reference  to  the 
junior  high  schools.  Mv  Lawrence  A.  Wilkins.  New  Y<irk,  lleiij.  II.  Sanhorn 
A  Co..  1018.  2<lUltp.■8^  Price  .1:1.2.'). 

Squadron  of  the  United  States  Navy  on  a  friendly  cruise  around  Latin  .\merica.  Ily 
William  Wallace  Swinyer.  ttiildaml.  Cal.,  New  Fra  Ptihlishing  Co.,  1018.  82  ]). 

8''.  Price  . 11  .Vl. 

An  American  Man-of-War  crossing  the  lim?  [of  the  Ivpiator].  ]l5y  William  Wallace 
.■'winyer],  f  taklarid .  Cal..  New  Fra  Ptihlishing  Co.,  ]  1018],  Price  2.')  <-ents.  [De- 
-cription  of  the  ■‘N«-ptuiie”  ceremonies.] 

Account  of  a  Journey  Down  the  Magdalena  River  through  the  Magdah-na  Province 
and  the  P*-ninsula  oi  (foajira  fColomliia;,  hy  M.  T.  Dawe,  F.  L.  S.  Puhlishe)! 
hy  .Ministry  of  .\gricultiir<- and  Comnn-rce,  Ifogota.  1017.  .Mitt).  Ulus.  82  p.  I”. 

Furniture  Imports  of  Foreign  Countries.  (Quantities,  values,  iimi  sources  of  furniture 
im[)')rte(l  hy  countries  whos«-  transjn'tions  exceeded  .$.')()((, (MK)  in  value,  1008  and 
1018.  My  Fdward  Whitney.  Washington,  Mureau  of  l-'oreign  tind  Domestic 
Commerce,  .Misc.  si-r.  No.  li<i,  1018.  81  p.  8’’.  Price  .0  »-ents. 

Expedition  of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences  to  the  Galapagos  Islands,  1905  1906. 
12  .\  review  of  t.he  albatrosses,  [x-trels,  and  diving  petrels.  My  la-verett  Mills 
I/sunis.  '  iVicecrlings  of  the  Aciuh-niy,  vol.  2,  part  2,  No.  12,  p.  1  187.  Phit.es.) 
.‘■an  Fraiici.s<-o.  1018  Pri<  e  .11  ..OO. 

Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington.  V'earh<s)k  .No.  10,  1017.  Wiishington, 'I'ht!  Insli- 
tiitioii,  1018.  xvi,  8.'<H  j»  -1'  Pri»e11. 

Foreign  Markets  for  Cotton  linters,  liatting,  and  waste.  Wiishington,  Mureau  of  l■’oreigll 
and  I^dtiei-tic  (  Viiiitnerce  ,Speci;i|  consular  reports.  80,  1!I18.  81  p.  8".  Price 

1<»  i  i-iit. 

Wearing  Apparel  in  Chile.  My  W  .\  Tucker  Washington.  Mureau  of  l-'oreign  and 
Dome-ii>-  Commerce  Hpeci;il  agi-nts’  .“cries  .No  1(18,  1018.  7.0  p.  8".  Price  1(1 

I  »-rii“ 

Business  Conditions  in  Argentina.  I'ejsirl  .No  HI  Mm-nos  Aires,  Ivrneslo  Torn 
'pii'-t,  A  1018  (><ver  title.  1')  p.  i  '  ](ir:ilis.  ] 


At  Port  Dosoado,  Territory  of  Santa  ('ruz,  a  syiulieato  has  been 
orjiaiiizod  with  a  capital  of  1,000,000  pounds  storliii"  to  further  a 
trans-Atlantie  NAVIGATIOX  ENTKRPRISP  the  principal  objects 
of  which  are  to  transport  the  products  of  the  paekiii"  plants  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  Republic,  as  well  as  other  freight  and  passengers, 
to  Argentine,  Uruguayan,  Brazilian,  and  Kuropean  ports. - Accord¬ 

ing  to  a  recent  report  of  the  U()N\T]RSI()N  BANK  in  Buenos  Aires 
the  balance  on  hand  on  March  31  last  amounted  to  3.^S,013,o00  pesos 
gold  (gold  peso  =  . ‘50.1)648),  made  up  of  261  ,ol)S,()l).')  pesos  gold  and 
1)6,415,414  pesos  gold  in  bonds  to  tlie  credit  of  the  legations.  The 
general  circulation  on  the  date  mentioned  was  1 .106.685.21)8  pesos 

currency  (paper  ])eso  . ‘50.47). -  An  executive  decree  has  been 

issued  modifying  article  1  of  the  law  of  September  22,  11)15.  con¬ 
cerning  INTERNAL  TAXES.  'Phe  decree  provides  that  manufac¬ 
turers  of  alcohol  of  a  strength  of  100°  shall  pay  an  internal  revenue 
tax  of  1.30  pesos,  national  currency,  per  liter.  An  Argentine 
engineer  has  comhiiual  a  new  'PELEGRAPll  SYSTEM  which  be¬ 
cause  of  its  simplicity  and  elliciencv.  is  being  tested  on  the  .Vrgentine 
national  telegrapli  lines.—-  A  |>rocess  for  deodorizing  EISll  OIL  is 
said  to  he  in  successful  operaticm  by  an  .Vrgentine  chemist  through 
distillation  ami  disinfection  of  the  oil.  So  thorough  is  the  process 
that  when  th(‘se  oils  are  us('d  in  the  making  of  soap,  candles,  blacking, 
axle  grease,  tin*  prc'paration  of  chamois  skins,  etc.,  that  the  tishv 
smell  is  enlin'ly  eliminated.  —  'Phe  executive  p*)wer  has  approved 
a  contract  made  with  Bozini  X  Son  for  the  I’.VVlNd  i>f  Santiago  del 
Estero,  capital  of  the  Province  of  that  name,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
2, 000, ()()()  pesos  currency.  -  On  .Vpril  4  last  the  c*>rner  stone  of  the 
Argentine  MI‘B)I('.VL  .VSS( XM.V'PlON  was  laid  in  Buenos  .Vires. 
.Vfter  the  completion  of  this  building  the  association  will  have  ample 
room  to  carry  on  and  extend  in  a  proper  manner  its  scicntitic  and 
educational  activities.  With  the  object  of  encouraging  the 
I’L.VN'PINO  ()E  'PREES  along  public  highwavs,  the  .Vrgentine 
Korestal  .Vssociation  proposc's  to  cooperate  with  private  parties  t«» 
this  emi  by  awarding  prizes  and  r('ndering  assistance  tt>  pers»>ns 
wh(»  distinguish  tlu'iuselvt's  in  this  work.  Early  in  .Vpril  last  the 
First  (’ongn'ss  of  tlu'  (W'PIIOLIU  PRE.SS  was  held  in  Buenos  .Vires. 
101  d('h*gat(*s  fi-om  the  capital,  th(>  Provinci's  and  the  'Perritories 
h(*ing  pr(*s(*nt.  .Vn  estimalt'  for  the  installation  of  a  number  of 
.VU'P(  )M(  )BI  LE  OMNIBUS  LINES  to  operate  between  the  center 
of  tin*  city  ami  suburban  points  has  been  submitted  to  the  consitlera- 
ti(tn  of  the  municipal  council  of  Bmuios  .Vir»'s.  It  is  proposed  to  es- 
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tahlish  at  first  throe  linos,  each  of  w  liioh  sliall  have  ;i()  vohiolos  witli 
a  oapaoity  for  transport iiif;  oO  passengers  each.  A  lO-eentavos  fare 
is  to  be  charged. - On  tlie  nif^lit  of  Ajiril  11,  11)18,  a  great  popu¬ 

lar  celebration  was  licld  in  Buenos  Aires  in  honor  of  tlie  first  AX- 
XIVERSAUY  of  the  entrance  of  tlie  I'nited  States  into  the  Euro¬ 
pean  war.  Largo  numbers  of  Argentinians,  Italians,  Belgians, 
French,  and  Spaniards  residing  in  Buenos  Aires,  as  well  as  the  diplo¬ 
matic  representatives  of  the  allied  nations,  participated  in  the  cele¬ 
bration.  — At  a  meeting  of  a  number  of  delegates  of  the  university 
federations  of  the  Provinces  and  of  the  metropolis  in  the  national 
capital  in  April  last,  it  was  resolved  to  form  an  Argentine  university 
FEDERATION'  to  represent  the  entire  student  element  of  the 
Republic.  This  federation  jiroposes  to  encourage  the  spirit  of 
union  and  fraternity  among  students  of  the  national  universities, 
defend  the  interests  of  the  associated  federations,  imjirove  the  curri¬ 
culum,  make  known  and  extend  the  cultural  work  of  Argentine  uni¬ 
versities  at  home  and  abroad,  organize  Argentine  representation  in 
international  students’  congresses,  ami  contribute  to  the  study  of  the 
problems  of  higher  education.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
YOrXd  MEN'S’  (’IIRISTIAX  ASStXTATlOX  of  Buenos  Aires  for 
11)17,  the  number  of  members  enrollefl  was  1,8,")S,  the  revenues 
received  170,000  pesos  currency,  and  the  association’s  building  rej)- 
resented  an  investment  of  02 1, 000  pesos  currency.  -  In  April  last  a 
new  educational  institution  entitled  the  ARCJEXTIXE  MODEL 
St’IlOOL  was  opened  in  Buenos  Aires.  TIk'  school  proposi's  to  use 
in  its  work  imOhods  introduced  or  ada|)ted  by  .Vrgentine  educa¬ 
tors.  \  .MONTMEXT  iti  honor  of  the  Argentine  patriot,  (mmi. 
dose  de  San  Martin,  (“rected  by  public  subscription,  was  unveiled  on 
April  7  last  in  the  main  plaza  of  the  town  of  'I'igre,  a  popular  resort 
in  the  vicinity  of  Buenos  Aires.  -(’able  advices  state  that  tlu'  Ar¬ 
gentine  (lovernrnent  estimated  on  May  dO  last  that  the  present 
CORN'  CROP  will  amount  t<»  l,ddr),()0()  tons,  of  which  2, dOO, ()()()  tons 
can  be  exported.  —  'I'Ik*  <piestion  of  a  I  XIFOKM  IjICEXSE  FEE 
f<»r  eonifnercial  travelers'is  being  discussed  in  tlu'  .\rgentine  press, 
and  ho|)es  are  entertaimai  that  the  bill  introdnc(Ml  into  the  .Vrgentinc' 
(’ongress  by  the  President  of  the  Bepublic  in  IDlb  looking  to  this 
<“nd  will  soon  be  ••onsidiTed  and  acte<l  upon  by  (he  ('ongress. 


Advices  from  Ibdivia  announce  the  appoifitment  of  DO.\  l(l.X.\(’IO 
(’,\ld)ERO.N'  as  envoy  <‘Xt raordinary  and  minister  pl(‘ni|)ol(‘n( iary 
to  the  Repid)lic  of  .Mexico.  .\s  is  widl  known.  Dr.  Calderon  has  long 
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n‘|)resont('(l  IJolivia  at  Waslungton,  and  the  additional  assijininont 
sooins  to  ijulirato  that  tho  Boliviati  Ciov('rnnuMit  dosiros  for  the  now 
]>ost  a  tlioroughly  (rained  and  able  dijilomat,  who  will,  however,  not 
ho  ro(inirod  to  spend  more  than  a  portion  of  his  time  at  the  Mexioan 
capital.  -  dlie  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  at  La  Paz  at  one  of 
its  recent  meetings  elected  for  1<)18-1{)  the  following  ofUeers:  Pro-i- 
dont,  Sr.  Enricpio  Garcia;  vice  president,  Sr.  Adrian  Castillo;  sec  re¬ 
tary,  Sr.  Anrelict  Calderon;  treasurer,  Sr.  Ismael  Gamarra.  At  the 
same  time  a  numher  of  new  business  men  were  elected  members  of 

this  well-known  organization. - Senor  Jo.se  Gamhetta,  director  of 

tlie  journal  Evolucion  Peruana,  Lima,  Peru,  has  been  spending  some 
time  in  Bolivia  gathering  information  for  u.se  in  a  SPECIAL 
BOLIVIAX  EDITION  of  this  well-known  weeklv  journal  of  the 
Peruvian  capital.-  — The  National  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Geog- 
raphy  has  issued  its  ANNUAL  PUBLICATION,  which,  as  usual, 
contains  a  large  fund  of  up-to-date  information  relative  to  Bolivia 
and  its  activities  and  resources.  The  otlicial  name  of  the  work  is 
“.Vnuario  Estadistico  y  Geogratico  de  la  Re))uhlica,”  and  it  is  issued 
at  La  Paz.  — El  Potosi,  a  uewspa])er  ])uhlished  in  the  city  of  the 
same  name,  contained  under  date  of  A])ril  14  last  an  interesting 
article  from  tho  pen  of  Maximiliano  Aviles,  entitled  (translated) 
CONTRASTS  AND  TENDENCIES  IN  LATIN  AMERICA.  In 
this,  tho  third  of  his  articles,  the  author  devotes  attention  to  agricul¬ 
ture,  industrv,  jmhlic  instruction,  atul  other  upbuilding  influences, 
which  are  destined  to  great  ex))ansion  during  the  next  decade  or 

twu. - Tho  Bolivian  SOt'IETY  OF  INTERNA'ITONAL  LAW 

recently  met  in  La  Paz  and  enjoyed  a  program  consisting  of  ])apers 
and  discussiems  on  various  ])hases  of  international  (piestions.  This 
society  was  (trganized  three  years  ago  and  its  members  include  lead¬ 
ing  lawyers,  pnhlic  odicials,  and  sch(*lars  of  the  country. - A  dele¬ 

gation  of  UNl\’ERSrrY  STCDEN'rs  from  Lima,  Peru,  recently 
visited  La  Paz,  where  tliev  were  ollicially  and  privately  received  and 
lionored  in  various  ways.  One  of  the  acts  of  courtesy  toward  the 
Beruvians  was  the  naming  of  a  new  street  in  La  Paz  “Avenida  Peru." 
an  action  taken  by  tlie  lionorahle  concejo  mutiicipal.  Garilen  par¬ 
ties,  odicial  and  ju'ivate  hampiets,  musical  entertainments,  etc.,  were 
int('rspei-sed  between  the  various  meetings  and  discussions  (tf  pid)lic 
(luestions  wliich  were  participated  in  by  both  Peruvians  and  Boliv¬ 
ians.  SEIS’ORA  L.VUR.V  EASLEY,  of  La  Paz,  is  tlie  tii-st  woman 
in  (he  Bolivian  (*apital  to  he  given  a  license  to  operate  a  motor  car. 
She  passed  (lie  odicial  examination  with  ease  and  is  repitrted  to  he  an 
expert  in  the  operation  of  antoiuidiiles,  an  occujiation  tliat  in  the  past 
lias  nut  been  considered  snitahle  for  women  in  Bolivia.  It  has 
been  decided  not  to  ri'niove  two  of  (he  giant  MONOLFPllS  FROM 
'I'llE  RUINS  OF  'PLMlUAN.VCr  to  La  Paz.  as  was  proposed  some 
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time  ajio.  The  monoliths  were  desired  to  ornament  one  (*f  the  new 
streets  of  the  city,  hut  after  due  consideration  the  officials  decided 
to  abandon  the  idea  in  order  that  these  giant  works  of  art  might 

remain  where  they  were  placed  many  centuries  ago. - According 

to  the  report  of  the  minister  of  j)uhlic  works,  tlie  general  traffic  over 
the  (’orocoro  branch  of  the  AKICA-LA  PAZ  flAf fiflOAl)  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  the  year  1917  was  excellent.  K1  Tiempo,  of  La 
Paz,  under  date  of  April  6,  191.S,  gives  the  statistical  figures  for  tlie 
various  (ommodities  transported,  wliich  indicate  enormous  increases 
over  the  previous  year. —  An  ALTOMOfilLE  KOAl)  is  to  l)e 
constructed  l)etween  Tarija  and  the  village  of  Villazon,  f)oth  in  tlie 
extreme  southern  part  of  Bolivia,  in  accordance  with  a  supreme 
decree  of  the  10th  of  April  last,  nie  minister  of  pidilic  works  will 
designate  an  engineer  to  supervise  tlie  work,  which  it  is  hoped  will 

begin  at  an  early  date. - The  F'lRST  TWO  LOCOMOTIVES  for 

service  on  the  new  railway  building  between  La  Paz  and  the  Yungas 
region  have  arrived  in  the  Bidivian  capital  and  will  soon  he  in  use 
on  the  completed  portion  of  the  road. 


'PIk*  National  Society  of  Agriculture  of  Brazil  strongly  na-omniended 
in  one  of  its  recent  meetings  held  in  Kio  de  .laneiro  the  utilization  of 
the  FIBEH-PKODIXTNG  PLANTS  of  the  Republic  and,  wlien 
practicable,  their  cultivation  on  a  large  scale.  Sjiecial  attention  was 
called  to  the  value  of  plants  yielding  strong  and  flexible  fibers,  since 
these  are  needed  in  the  weaving  of  cloth,  tiu*  making  of  sacks,  conlage, 
and  numerous  other  useful  articles.  Tin*  paco-paco  fiber,  now  pro- 
dm-ed  in  abundance  in  northern  Brazil,  as  w(*ll  as  the  fibc'i's  known 
as  aramina  and  coroa,  both  of  which  are  similar  t(»  jute,  are  very  much 
in  demand  at  the  present  time  inasmuch  as  tlu'y  can  be,  substituted 
for  jut(‘  fiber,  formerly  imported  from  the  East  Lidies,  but  whicli, 
owing  to  the  Europ(*an  war,  is  now  unobtainabl(>  in  Brazil  in  sufli- 
cient  (|uantiti(>s  to  meet  tin*  (hnnands.  Dr.  Carlos  Chagas  has 
advised  the  Academy  of  Medicine  in  the  Federal  capital  that  the  ima't- 
ing  *»f  the  (dglith  Brazilian  MEDICAL ('O.NdRESS  in  Rio  de  damdro 
has  been  postpomal  until  Octobcu'  15,  ItHS.-  Measurenu*nts  made 
by  Dr.  Alvaro  Silveira  on  Mandi  dl  last  show  that  tin*  allitinh*  of 
ri'A.MBE  PE.\K,  heretofon*  c»»nsidercd  inaccessible,  is  2,041  imders 
(0,700  f(*et ;  inst(“ad  of  1,800  meters  as  btrinerly  supposed.  'Phe 
(iovernment  <tf  Brazil  has  granted  a  concession  to  'Prajatio  Saboia 
Viriato  de  .Met|(*iros  for  tlu!  installation  of  a  numb(>r  (»f  pla?its  for 
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troatiiig  ('OTTON  AN D  ITS  BY-PK()DrCT8.  The  cotton  factories 
of  Brazil  to  the  uuniher  of  more  than  200  use  annually  about  00,000 
t<»ns  (tf  (loniestic  cotton,  or  about  three-fourths  of  the  average  yearly 
output  »)f  the  countiy.  The  concessionaire  agrees  to  install  in  the 
State  of  IVrnanihuco  two  cotton  gins,  e<|uippe(l  with  presses,  and 
(»nc  of  which  is  to  have  a  plant  for  the  making  and  refining  of  cotton¬ 
seed  oil;  two  plants  in  the  State  of  Paraliyha;  two  in  Hio  Grande  do 
•Norte  and  two  in  the  State  of  Ceara.  Each  of  these  installations  is 
to  have  a  minimum  ca])acity  for  ginning  180  tons  of  cotton  per  month, 
producing,  approximately,  60  tons  of  ginned  and  haled  cotton  and 
120  tons  of  cotton  si'cd.  At  each  of  the  cotton  gins  situated  in 
the  interior  of  the  State  referred  to,  the  concessionaire  agrees  to  main¬ 
tain  an  exjieriniental  farm  or  jdantation  having  a  minimum  area  of 
.■)00  hectares  of  land  of  which  at  least  100  hectares  is  to  be  used  in 
th(‘  cultivation  of  cotton.  These  experimental  farms  are  to  he  open 
to  the  instruction  of  cotton  growers  in  the  vicinity,  and  must  he 
(‘(piipped  with  modern  machinery  and  appliances  necessary  for  use 
in  the  most  up-to-date  methods  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton. 
The  Government  proposes  to  lend  the  concessionaire  7.5  per  cent  of 
the  money  invested  in  the  different  installations  up  to  a  maximum 
sum  of  400  contos  (conto  =  about  8270)  for  the  plant  at  Recife,  2.50 
contos  for  each  of  the  installations  in  the  interior  of  the  States,  and 
.50  (HMitos  for  each  of  the  plantations  or  experimental  stations,  the 
htan  to  he  repaid  in  10  vears  in  20  e(pial  pavments  made  semiannuallv. 

- The  TWO  lirNllREDTll  ANNIVERSARY  of  the  settlement 

of  the  State  of  Matto  Grosso  and  the  foumling  of  the  city  of  (’uyaha 
is  to  he  celebrated  in  1010.  In  connection  with  tlie  celebration  it  is 
planned  t<»  iiuhlish  an  illustrated  propaganda  hook  descriptive  of  tlie 
State,  erect  a  monument  at  (’uyaha.  hold  an  exposition  in  said  city 
and  distribute  prizes,  medals,  and  diplomas  to  exhihitoi’s  and  others 
taking  part  in  the  festivities.  .Vn  executive  decree  of  April  10, 
1018,  authorizes  the  Government-subsidized  R.VIIAVAY  (Rede  Sul 
Mineira)  to  increase  its  rates  20  per  cent,  and  tt)  postpone  for  three 
years  the  constructitm  (tf  certain  branches  which  it  is  obligated  to 

build  under  its  conct'ssion. -  The  Barctdlos  Gorporation  (Sociedade 

.Vnonyma  Barctdlos),  a  Brazilian  MINING  company,  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  city  of  Rio  de  flaneiro  with  a  capital  of  600  contos 
to  (‘iigage  in  tin*  mining  of  manganese  ort's.  The  French  and  Italian 
.South  .Vmerican  Bank  has  h(*(*n  authorized  to  (‘stahlish  a  branch  in 
the  city  (tf  (’axias,  Stat(t  (tf  Ri(t  Grande  (ht  Sul.  Accttrding  to  a 
re|t(trt  fntm  tint  (tflice  (tf  the  rnit('(l  States  (‘(tnsulate  general  at  Ri(t 
de  damnnt  a  new  pntcess  is  being  us(>(i  in  Brazil  in  the  RR  ERA  RA¬ 
TION  OF  IIIDE.S  htr  (*x|)(trt.  It  is  claimed  that  by  htlhtwing  the 
new  nu'tlntd  (tidy  eight  days  are  napiirt'd  t(t  put  the  hidi's  in  a  dry 
C(tn(liti(tn,  and  that  wlnm  taniu'd  th(*y  yield  a  gtatd  (pndity  of  solo 
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leatlior  and  leather  seraps  from  the  sides.  Hides  treated  by  this 
proeess  are  said  to  weigli  56  per  cent  less  than  wet  salted  hides;  that 
is  to  sa}^  about  75  hides  to  tlie  ton  instead  of  33  under  the  wet  salted 

method. - -La  Xacion  a  dail}'  newspaper  of  Santiago,  ('bile,  states 

that  the  Brazilian  Government  has  advised  the  Government  of  ('bile 
that,  with  the  object  of  encouraging  a  POLK'Y  OF  FKATKKXITY 
and  good  will  among  the  Kepuhlics  of  the  South  Amerit;#A>t  Gontinent, 
the  Brazilian  naval  and  military  schools  have  he(*n  permanently 
opened  to  students  of  the  other  Kepuhlics  of  South  America  (jualified 
to  enter  same,  and  tliat  the  College  of  Pedro  Segundo  in  Kio  de 
Janeiro  has  added  to  its  courses  the  study  of  Spanish  and  Spanish 
American  literature. - Funds  are  being  collected  for  the  establish¬ 

ment  of  a  TLBEKCCLOSIS  HOSPITAL  at  Mogy  das  (Vuzes  near 
the  citj’  of  Sao  Paulo.  The  site  has  been  secured  and  about  lOU 

contos  (S27,00Uj  were  available  for  this  work  in  March  last. -  On 

May  13  last  PKESS  DAY  was  celebrated  in  Kio  de  Janeiro.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  theaters,  motion-picture  shows,  ami  other  jdaces  of  amusements 
gave  a  percentage  of  their  proceeds  on  that  day  toward  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  home  for  retired  journalists  on  land  donated  for  that  purpose 
by  a  philanthropic  gentleman  of  Kio  de  Janeiro. 


El  Mercurio,  a  daily  newsj)aper  of  Valj)araiso,  ])uhlish(‘s  in  its  issue 
of  April  22  last  the  following  list  of  the  new(L\BlXET:  Arturo  Ah“s- 
sandri,  of  the  Liberal  party,  secretary  of  tln^  intcTior ;  Danitd  Feliu,  of 
the  Kadical  party,  secretary  of  foreign  rcdations ;  LuisClaro  Solar,  of  the 
Liberal  party,  secretary  of  the  treasury;  Pedro  Aguirn'  CcTda,  of  the 
Kadical  party,  secretary  of  justice  and  instruction;  Jorge  Valdivieso 
Blanco,  of  tin;  Liberal  party,  secretary  of  war  and  marim^;  and  Kamon 
Briones  Luco,  of  tin;  Kadical  party,  sc^cndary  of  industry  and  public 
works.  -In  tin;  Kepuhlic  of  Chile  tlnu'C!  are  in  o])eralion  1 1  (ish  and 
shellfish  CAXXEKIES  with  a  combined  capital  of  7,.StK),6<S5  |)esos 
(pa{)er  peso  =  about  !$d.2H;.  The  atinual  output  of  thesis  canmuies 
is  in  excess  of  3,060,000  pi'sos.  The.  first  national  1).\IK^'  ('()X- 
GKh^S.S,  organizfal  umhT  the,  auspic(‘s  of  tlui  Agronomic  Society  of 
Chile,  will  meet  in  .Santiago  in  October,  lOlS.  'I'ln!  work  of  the 
congress  is  to  h(f  dividcal  into  thna^  sia-tions,  miimdy:  (I)  Hygicme, 
chemistry,  and  bacteriology;  (2)  e(!onomics  and  technology  of  the 
dairy  industry ;  and  (3)  instru(di<tn,  coitmu'n-e,  and  legislation.  'I'lie 
|>rogram  rec*)mmends  tlni  discussion  of  21  suhj(!cts,  among  which  an' 
the  infliienct'  of  race  and  climate  on  the  (|uality  and  |)roduction  of 
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milk;  liygicMU'  of  milch  cows;  causes  of  the  varvinjr  ])ro(luction 
of  milk  clurinji  the  different  seasons  of  the  ^ear;  methods  for  the  con¬ 
servation  of  milk  ;  milk  for  young  children,  for  public  use.  and  its  h)od 
value;  supplying  milk  to  ])opulous  centers;  statistics  relating  to  the 
production  and  hv-products  of  milk;  heating  of  milk  before  skim¬ 
ming;  employment  of  cold  in  the  manufacture  and  prest'rvalion  of 
butter;  the  nAitfnufactun*  of  oleomargarine  in  Chile;  tlie  manufacture 
of  chec'se;  sanitary  legislation  concerning  milk;  animal  diseases 
which  contaminate  milk;  instruction  in  dairying;  and  such  other 
subjects  as  may  he  deemed  of  interest  to  tlu*  congress. —  The 
'rAXXIXCi  IXDCSTKY  reached  its  greatest  ilevelopment  in  Chile* 
in  during  which  year  the  exports  of  sole  leather  amounted 

te)  :hH)2,SSS  kilos,  as  compareel  with  l,t)26,H)0  kilos  in  lt)t)S  ami 
:h)3,4t)t)  kilos  iiv  Ihlo.  Since  the  he'ginning  of  the  Eure)pean  war. 
and  es|)ecially  during  the  last  two  years,  there  has  been  a  revival  of 
the  industry  in  the  llepuhlic  owing  to  the  scarcity  and  high  ])rices  eef 
imported  leatlu'r.  The  tanning  inelustry  of  ne>rthern  ('bile  in  normal 
times  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  ])re)elue*tion  eef  sole  and  uppe*!*  leather 
feu-  domestic  consum])tie)n,  while  the*  sole  lealhe*r  ])roduced  in  soutlu*rn 
Chile,  ])rincipally  in  the  distrie-ts  arouiul  Valelivia,  Osorno.  anel 
Llane|uihue,  is  exporte'd,  most  e»f  the*  eeutput  going  to  (Icrmany  anel 
France.  Statistics  for  11H,‘)  slieew  S7  tanneries  in  the  cemntry,  only 
about  1")  of  which  have  an  annual  preeelue-tiem  e*ae*h  e)f  e)ve*r  lt),t)t)t) 
siele*s.  The  largest  tannerie^s  are*  at  Santiage),  Valparaise),  anel  Val¬ 
divia,  anel  are  o]H*rateel  to  a  great  extent  by  feereign  interests.  e*sj>e*- 
ciidly  French  anel  (jcrman  ce)mpanie*s.  Chile*  has  large  e|uantitie*s  of 
e*xe*e*lle*nt  tanning  harks,  sue*h  as  lingue*  hark,  e)f  whie-h  there*  is  prae-- 
tie-ally  an  inexhaustible  supply  in  se)uthe*rn  Chile.  Elm-tree*  hark  is 
idse)  eehtainahle^  in  large  e|uantitie*s,  anel  the  fruit  of  the*  e-are)h  tre*e  is 
use*el  te»  a  limited  exte*nt  in  the  tanne*rie*s  e)f  the  Kepuhlie*.  Meest  e)f 
the^  weerkinen  empleeyeel  in  tannerie*s  in  the  neu’thern  part  e»f  the  e-oun- 
try  are*  native^s,  while*  in  the  southern  jmrt  the)se  of  (Jerman  elese*e*in 
preeleeminate.  Sin(*e  the  he'ginning  e*f  the  war  the  impeerts  e>f  Chilean 
se)le'  leathe'r  into  the  Cniteel  State*s  have  greatly  increaseil.  Sine-e* 
May  27,  1!H7,  the  city  of  Santiago  has  receiveel  its  ITVl'AnEE 
WA'l'EK  freuu  liHguna  Xe*gra,  the*  supi>ly  available  he*ing  2.')t),l)t)ti 
e‘uhie*  me'te*rs  e»f  wate*r  pe*r  elay.  'Phe  pre*sent  consuinpt ie»n  eef  wate*r 
in  the'  natieenal  ca|)ital  is  freun  13t).t)t)t)  te*  1  Itl.tUK)  cuhie*  me*te*rs  elaily, 
h'aving  a  large*  (*xe*e*ss  feer  the  future*  gretwth  e)f  the  e-ity.  Ex])eri- 
inents  with  the*  cultivation  of  KICE  in  ne>rthern  Chile*,  anel  e*spe*cially 
in  the*  ,V/.apa  Valle'v,  have  he*en  ve*rv  sue*e*e*ssful  on  irrigatcel  lanels  use*el 
feer  that  purpetse*.  Kie*e,  the*  se*e*els  e*f  whie*h  we*rc  hre*nght  fre*m 
Vale*ne*ia,  was  sue*e*e*ssfully  gre>wn  at  hinare's  by  *)e>ae|uin  Mestre  em 
the*  .Vita  (irae-ia  plantatietn.  Chile*  netw  im|>e>rts  this  e‘e*real  fretm  inelia, 
IVru,  Italy,  Spain,  anel  ettlner  e*e*untrie*s.  'Pin*  e-etmmitte*e  ap- 
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pointed  to  report  to  the  Senate  upon  tlu*  eonstruetion  of  a  NEW 
HIGHWAY  from  Valparaiso  to  Vina  del  Mar,  following  as  nearly  as 
practicable  the  seashore,  estimates  the  cost  of  such  a  road  22  meters 
in  width,  with  walks  on  the  sides  and  space  in  the  center  for  a  tram¬ 
way,  at  7,U0U,()()()  pesos  (peso  =  80.28).  It  is  recommended  that  the 
President  of  the  Rejiuhlic  he  authorized  to  issue  7  per  cent  interest¬ 
hearing  bonds  and  apply  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  same  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  this  road. - Lieut.  Luis  C'andelaria,  an  Argentine 

aviator,  has  succeeded  in  crossing  for  the  first  time  the  ANDES 
MOUNTAINS  IN  AN  AIRPLANE.  The  route  selected  was  in  the 
mdghhorhood  of  Neuijuen,  and  at  no  point  was  an  elevation  greater 
than  3,200  meters  attained  -that  is  to  say,  about  1,000  meters  above 
the  highest  peaks  of  the  Aiulean  range  at  the  jilace  traversed.  The 
trip  from  the  Argentine  to  the  Chilean  side  of  the  Andean  range 
required  about  two  hours  in  an  airplane  of  French  construction.- — - 
Press  reports  are  to  the  effect  that  when  the  Laja  IRRIGATION 
CANAL,  now  under  construction  in  the  Province  of  Jlio-Bio,  is  com¬ 
pleted,  wat(‘r  will  he  available  for  irrigating  .50,000  hectares  of  land, 
valued  at  from  2,5  to  30  million  jiesos.  The  canal  is  about  21)  kilo¬ 
meters  in  length.  Another  irrigation  project  is  planned  at  Olmue, 
department  of  Limache,  where  it  is  said  27,000,000  cubic  metei’s  of 
wat<“r,  suflicient  to  irrigate  3, .500  hectares  of  land,  can  he  stored  in 
the  Alvarado  Canyon  by  building  a  wall  40  meters  high.  The  entire 
work  is  estimated  to  cost  2,0.50,000  jiesos. 


COLOMBIA  .0 


Data  re;e(*ntly  puhlislu'd  by  El  Nuevo  Tiempo,  a  daily  newspaper 
<»f  Bogota,  shows  that  tlie  FOREIGN  COMMEIU'E  of  ('ohunhia  in 
1017  amounted  to  .803,80.5,3.50  gold,  made  up  of  exjiorts  .840,.53 1  ,.530, 

and  imports  823,333,820. - Tlu!  (“X|)orts  of  PLA'l'INUM  from 

Colombia  in  101.5  were  valued  at  8007, .500  gold;  in  1010,  81,3.50,000; 
and  in  1017,  82,100,100.  Tin;  out|>ut  of  gold  from  the  (3ior‘o  mining 
region  Inul  a  value  of  812.5,000  gold  in  101.5,  8120,000  in  1010,  and 
81.50,000  in  1017.  'I'ln^  valin*  of  gold  and  platinum  mined  in  El 
Clioeo  from  10.54  to  1017  amounted  to  8211,732,110  gold.  It  is 
estimated  that  if  tin*  vahn*  of  gol<l  and  platinum  produced  in  the 
Department  <»f  .Vntiorpiia  during  the  period  reh'rred  to  were  added  to 
the  sum  mentioned  the  value  would  In*  doul>l(*d.  Among  the 
PRL\CIP.\L  EXPORTS  from  (\ilombia  to  tin*  Unit(*d  Stat(*s  in 
1010  W(*r(*  3,800  kilos  of  panela  (crude,  sugar),  as  compared  with 
1.5,000  kilos  in  1!)17;  corn,  37,720  kilos  in  1010  and  .510,007  kilos 
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in  1917;  lard,  31,564  kilos  in  1917;  and  lumber,  1,300,000  kilos  in 

1917.  - Press  reports  state  that  the  Tropical  Oil  Co.  has  dis¬ 

covered  near  Zapatoca,  Department  of  Santander,  a  PETROLEUM 
deposit  with  a  flow  of  800  barrels  per  day. - A  decree  of  April  13, 

1918,  provides  for  the  government  and  protection  of  the  uncivilized 
INDIANS  of  the  Vaupes  region  in  accordance  with  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  Catholic  missionaries  who  are  now  working  in  that 

section. - The  two  flour  mills  in  operation  in  the  Department  of 

Cauca  in  1917  ground  947,937  kilos  of  WHEAT,  or  enough  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  Departments  of  Cauca  and  Del  Valle.  The  soil  of 
the  Department  of  Cauca  is  highly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 

this  cereal. - The  Legislature  of  the  Department  of  Cundinamarca 

has  enacted  a  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  INTOXICATING  LIQUORS 

in  that  Department  from  6  p.  m.  Saturdays  to  6  a.  m.  Mondays. - 

4'he  service  of  the  PUBLIC  DEBT  costs  the  country  monthly 

$133,150  gold,  or  $1,597,800  per  annum. - Colombian  capitalists 

have  organized  in  Bogota  a  joint-stock  company  with  the  object  of 
constructing  an  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  from  the  national  capital 
to  La  Ihiion,  a  village  about  30  miles  east  of  Bogota  at  the  junction 
of  the  White  and  Black  Rivei’s.  The  capital  of  the  company  is 

$300,000  gohl,  diviifed  into  shares  of  $5  each. - Abt)ut  the  miifille 

of  May  of  the  present  year  a  meeting  of  women  of  the  best  families 
of  Bogota  was  held  in  the  national  capital  with  the  object  of  founding 
a  COLOMBIAN  RED  CROSS  society  and  to  arrang(‘  for  a  series  of 
lectures  on  medical  subjects,  such,  for  instance,  as  anatomy,  physi¬ 
ology,  hygiene,  first  aid,  contagious  diseases,  massage,  surgical 

operations,  etc. - The  Legislature  of  Magdalena  hius  authorized 

the  governor  of  that  Department  to  contract,  in  cooperation  with  a 
technical  expert,  for  the  construction  of  a  BATHING  BEACH  at 

Santa  Marta  at  some  convenient  point  on  thi>  seashore. - A  recent 

executive  decree  provides  for  the  exploitation  of  the  maritime  SALT 
DEPOSITS  at  Torno  and  Galerazaba.  'I'he  corner  stone  of  the 
.\.  B.  (/.  (MiUB  at  Barraiuiuilla  was  laid  on  May  1  hvst.  'Phe  building 
is  to  be  one  of  tlie  haiulsomest  in  tl)at  city. 


COSTA  RICA 


On  May  1  lastthe  Presidentid  the  l{e|)ublic.Sr.  Federico 'Pinoco  Gra¬ 
nados,  «UTivered  a  MESvS.VGE  'PO  CONG  BESS  on  the  occasion  of  the  as¬ 
sembling  of  that  l)ody  in  regular  sessi»)n,in  which  be  reviewed  the  prin¬ 
cipal  events  t»f  bis  administration  during  the  year  1917.  Referring 
to  tlie  suliject  of  public  instruction,  in  wbicli  C*»sta  Bica  has  always 
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taken  such  a  great  interest,  the  President  says  that  new  sciiools  were 
established  in  1917  and  large  sums  expended  in  the  maintenance  of 
primary  education,  the  erection,  repair,  and  equipment  of  school 
buildings  and  in  the  purchase  of  school  hooks  and  supplies  for  the  use 
of  indigent  children.  The  high  and  normal  schools  continued  their 
work  the  same  as  during  the  previous  year  with  the  addition  in  San 
Jose  in  1917  of  a  normal  annex  to  the  College  for  Girls.  The  national 
museum  was  placed  under  the  dejiartment  of  j)ublic  instruction  and 
will  be  used  as  a  center  of  investigation  and  consultation  by  the 
grammer  and  high  schools  of  the  Republic.  Because  of  the  dilliculty 
in  obtaining  rolling  stock  for  the  Government  railway,  due  to  the 
abnormal  condition  caused  by  the  European  war,  the  shops  of  the 
Pacific  Railway  were  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  cars,  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  which  were  completed  during  the  year,  thereby 
taking  the  place  of  rolling  stock  formerly  obtained  abroad.  In  con¬ 
clusion  the  President  says  that  during  the  period  referred  to  he  has 
endeavored  to  promote  order  and  ])eace  as  the  chief  source  of  the 
welfare  and  tranquillity  of  the  country;  to  maintain  the  credit  of  the 
nation  by  a  strict  compliance  with  its  foreign  obligations;  to  encoui- 
age  the  development  of  agriculture,  of  manufactures,  and  of  the  arts 
in  order  that  the  Republic  might  live,  in  so  far  as  possible,  from  its 
own  resources,  and  to  stimulate  by  eveiy  means  within  his  power  the 
love  of  country  and  of  national  honor  which  constitute  the  prime 
requisites  of  a  free  people  and  which  stand  forth  in  national  history 
as  one  of  the  most  preeminent  virtues  of  the  Costa  Ricans.—  A 
recent  executive  decree  prohibits  the  exportation  of  ])anela  or  coarse 
brown  sugar  as  well  as  third  grade  SlTiAR.  Refined  sugar  of  the 
first  and  second  grades  may  be  exported  in  limited  (piantities  when 
shipments  are  authorized  by  the  department  of  finance.  Low-graile 
unrefined  sugar  is  used  in  Costa  Rica  in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol,  the 
tax  on  which  yields  the  Government  a  large  revenue.  The  minister 
of  the  interior  in  his  annual  report  to  Congress  recommends  tlu* 
immediate  establishment  of  a  long-distance  WIRELESS  telegraph 
station  at  Puntarenas  or  Limon.  According  to  press  reports  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  either  erect  a  new  station  of  the  kind 
mentioned  or  ecjuip  the  plant  now  in  us(!  with  long-distance  apparatus. 

- The  THIRD  NATIONAL  EXPOSITION  of  ('osta  Rica  will  be 

«ipened  in  the  city  of  San  Jose  on  S(!ptemb<‘r  !.'>  next.  Special  atliui- 
tion  is  to  be  given  exhibits  of  stock,  machinery,  foodstuffs,  and  manu¬ 
factures.  In  May  last  a  stock  fair  was  held  in  the  city  of  Alajmda 
during  which  time  more  than  400  head  of  fine  cattle  were  sold. 
President  Tinoco  has  apjacintcal  Sr.  Enricpie  Ortiz  Rivera  SE('RE- 
TARY  of  the  Department  of  J'reasury  and  (’ommerce.  During  (  he 
last  six  months,  according  to  jcress  reports,  not  1(*S8  than  IJO  COSTA 
RKtANS  from  the  National  Cajcital,  many  of  whom  were  accom- 
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))aiiieil  b}’  their  families,  have  gone  to  tlie  Ignited  States,  jn-inoipally 
to  \ew  York,  to  engage  in  commercial  aiul  other  activities,  thereby 
greatly  increasing  the  Costa  Rican  colony  in  the  American  metropolis. 
M  iss  Krnest  ina  llrenes,  who  for  several  years  has  been  actively  engaged 
in  newspa])er  and  literary  work  in  San  Jose,  and  who  has  accepted  a 

post  with  an  American  jnihlishing  house,  is  among  this  number. - 

Most  of  the  cattle  entering  Costa  Rica  come  from  Nicaragua.  Nego¬ 
tiations  have  been  under  way  between  the  two  Governments  looking 
to  a  repeal  by  Nicaragua  of  the  export  duties  on  horned  cattle  con¬ 
signed  to  Costa  Rica  and  the  abolishment  by  Costa  Rica  of  the  im- 
])ort  duties  on  cattle  im])orted  from  Nicaragua.  These  reciprocal 
negotiations  have  led  the  Congress  of  Costa  Rica  to  pass  a  bill  declar¬ 
ing  IMPORTS  OF  CATTLE  FREE  FROM  NATIONAL  OR  MUNI¬ 
CIPAL  DUTIES,  and  forbidding  exports  of  cattle  from  Costa  Rica 
until  a  year  after  this  bill  becomes  a  law.  The  bill  also  imposes  a  tax 
of  7  colones  (colon  =  .?0.4t)53)  ])er  head  on  beeves  and  bull  calves 
butchered,  10  colones  on  cows  and  heifers,  and  2  colones  on  hogs 
slaughtered.  If  the  bill  is  signed  by  the  President  it  will  hecome  a 
aw. 


('ongress  has  authorized  President  Menocal  to  have  the  Santiago 
de  Cuba  AQUEDUCT  built  without  delay  in  accttrdance  with  plans 
on  lile  in  the  department  of  piddic  works  of  the  Cuban  Government, 
and  has  placed  $2,r)00,()00  at  his  disposal  for  this  purpose.  The 
President  is  also  authorized  to  have  the  seweis  ()f  the  city  of  Santiago 
com|)leted  after  plans  made  some  years  ago,  and  .So(H),tH)0  has  been 
made  available  for  this  work.  'Phe  law  referred  to  further  empowers 
the  cluef  executive  to  expend  $2t)t),000  in  maintaining  the  wells  of 
the  Valley  of  San  Juan  in  good  ctuiditiou,  bettering  the  present 
water  supply  of  the  city  of  Santiago  until  the  a(iueduct  is  completed, 
and  for  the  purchase  «)f  new  piping.  'Phe  Cienfuegos  A<pieduct  Co. 
has  been  organize<l  with  a  capital  of  $1  .tH)t),(H)()  in  shares  of  .?101) 
each.  'Phe  president  of  the  company  is  Jose  Lopez  Rodriguez,  and 
its  secn*tary,  Saturnino  Parajdn.  'Phe  President  has  promulgated 
laws  authorizing  the  expenditure  i)f  !?2,9')t),tU)0  for  the  SEWERING 
.VND  PAVING  of  the  city  of  Camaguey,  S7(U),tUU(  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  road  from  C-ampuzand  Bridge  at  Mayani  to  the  Preston 
docks,  and  $t()t),t)0t)  for  the  building  of  a  publi*’  dt)ck  and  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  customhouse  at  the  pt)rt  of  Matanzas.  Appropriations  have 
also  been  madi'  for  various  public  works  in  the  towns  of  .laiaico  aiul 
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Ajiuacato  in  the  Province  of  llabana,  for  estahlisiiing  a  legation  in 
tile  Kepuhlie  of  Guatemala,  and  for  raising  the  munieipal  court  of 

Vedado  to  a  court  of  the  first  class. - A  letter  from  lion.  Federico 

Morales,  a  memher  of  the  House  of  Kejiresentatives  of  the  ('uhan 
('ongress,  states  that  the  hill  introduced  by  him  concerning  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Bureau  of  the  INThBlXATlONAL  I'NION  in  lla¬ 
bana  for  the  protection  of  trade-marks  has  become  a  law.  This  hill 
places  at  the  disposal  of  the  President  of  the  Kepuhlie  SI 0,000  for 
the  initial  e.xpenditures  of  the  bureau  reft*rr(‘d  to,  empowers  the  e.xec- 
utive  to  select  a  site  on  Government  lands  in  the  city  of  llabana  on 
which  to  erect  a  building  for  said  bureau,  the  cost  of  same  to  be 
borne  proportionately  by  the  grouj)  of  nations  in  interest,  or  out  of 
the  funds  of  the  bureau  or  from  both  these  sources.  In  addition  to 
the  land  the  Republic  of  (’uba  contributes  S25,()()()  for  the  erection 
of  a  building  and  the  exiienses  of  installing  this  bureau  in  llabana. 
Dr.  Mario  Diaz  Irizar  has  been  appointed  director  of  the  bureau,  and 
negotiations  are  now  being  made  to  secure  the  franking  privilege  in 
all  of  the  countries  composing  the  Pan  American  I'nion.  'I'he  House 
of  Ke|)res«*ntaliv(*s  has  als(»  passcal  bills  introducial  by  ('ongressman 
Morah's  appro|>riating  S()(),()0()  for  the  installation  (»f  the  Cuban  lega¬ 
tion  in  Washington,  eidarging  the  pi'rsonnel  of  the  consulate  general 
iti  X(‘W  York  and  providing  for  the  expenses  of  same.  'Phe  consular 
collections  in  Xew  V(trk  in  lt>17  were  and  tin*  pnaliction 

is  ma<le  that  in  ISIS  tliey  will  n‘ach  half  a  million.-  The  chief  of 
the  food  administration  of  the  Govc'rtunent  of  Cnba,  Sr.  Armado 
Andre  y  Alvarado,  has  issued  an  order  allowing  manufacturc'rs  of 
ALCOHOL  PKODCCTS  to  charge*  jobb(*rs  a  maximum  price  of  12 
c<*nts  p(*r  lit(*r,  tin*  price*  e)f  the*  je)bbe*r  tee  the  re*taile*r  tee  be*  14  e*e*nts 
pe*r  lite*r.  Of  tin*  ale-ethetl  [>re)elue‘e*el  e>n  the*  islainl  25  pe*r  e*e*nt  will  be* 
re*taiin*el  fe»r  Inime*  e-e>nsumpt ie>n  anel  the*  re*midnele*r  may  be*  e*xpe)rte*el. 
— — 'I'be  Munsetn  Line*  has  |)ublishe*ei  a  CII.VRT  sinewing  sugar  plan- 
tatieeiis  in  e)pe*ratie)n  in  Cuba,  the*  name*s  anel  aelelre*sse*s  eef  tln*ir  eewn- 
e*rs,  anel  the*  sugar  preeelue-tieeii  eef  e*ae-h  e*state*  eluring  the*  past  live* 
ye*ar^.  Ce*le*stine(  He*rnanele*z  Diaz  has  issue*el  a  ma|)  eef  thee  Preevine-ee 
e»f  llabana,  inelie-ating  publie-  reeaels  anel  the*  village*s  eef  thee  Preev- 
ine-e*.  Ce»ngre*ss  has  ant he)rize*el  the*  Preesiele*nt  e»f  the*  lieepidelie*  tee 
e*xpe‘nel  $(iU(),()()()  feer  the*  mainte*tiatn‘e*  eef  sue-h  heespitals  anel  ainbii- 
lane*e*s  as  the*  Cidean  Ke*el  Creess  may  eestablish  in  allie*el  te*rrite»ry. 
While*  the*  war  lasts  the*  sum  eif  !52,4b0,()00  annually  is  plae*e*el  at  the* 
elieipeeial  eif  the*  Pre*siele*nt  fe»r  the*  pur|)e)se*  eef  aieling  the*  e*ivil  petpula- 
tiein  e»f  the*  Kureipe'ati  war  zeeines,  the*  famirn*s  e»f  se»ldie*rs  le»st  in  the* 
-it niggle*  anel  the*  se>lelie*rs  re*nele*re*el  he*lple*ss  by  the*  war.  'Pin*  lla¬ 
bana  Rt/PAKV  CLCB  has  e)rganize*e|  bratie-hees  in  Malanzas  anel 
Santiage*  eh*  Cuba,  anel  has  ap|ie)inte*el  Knriepie*  Petrlet  anel  Cetl.  Staple*- 
tem  its  e|c|e*gate*s  tei  the*  Kansas  e*e)ii  ve*nl  ietti. 


'Pho  provisions  of  pxocutive  order  No.  08,  dated  November  27,  1017. 
anuMiding  artiele  18  of  the  LICENSE  LAW  (ley  de  patentes)  of 
.lime  2n,  1000,  have  been  extended  by  exeeutive  order  No.  137  until 

.lime  30,  1018. - Exeeutive  order  No.  143  amends  the  Spanish  text 

of  exeeutive  order  No.  130,  paragraphs  e  and  f,  so  as  to  eonform  with 
the  English  text  which  reads  as  follows:  Wharfage  dues  shall  be 
assessed  and  collected  (e)  on  articles  shipped  coastwise  from  an 
entry  port  to  any  other  port  of  the  Republic,  whether  an  entry  port 
or  not,  shipped  from  a  wharf  owned  by  the  (lovernment.  at  the  rate 
of  2  cents  pi'r  hundred  kilos  gross  weight;  (f)  On  all  articles  received 
coastwise  at  an  entry  port,  from  any  other  port  of  the  Republic, 
whether  an  entry  port  or  not.  landed  on  a  wharf  owned  by  the 
(lovernment,  at  the  rate  of  2  cents  per  hundred  kilos  gross  weight. — 

A  recent  executive  order  provides  that  owing  to  the  present  condition 
of  the  world’s  shipping,  no  VESSEL  REGISTERED  OR  LICENSED 
under  Dominican  law  shall  be  sold  or  transferred  without  the  special 
permission  of  the  Government  in  each  individual  case.  Violation  of 
this  order  shall  render  the  otTender  liable  to  a  tine  of  not  more  than 
82, (too,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both;  and 
any  vessel  sold  or  transferred  in  violation  of  this  order  shall  be  liable 
to  confiscation,  together  with  all  her  tackle,  stores,  and  eipiip- 
ment.  Exports  of  DlVl-DlVl,  which  before  the  war  were  shipped 
almost  entirely  to  Hamburg,  now  go  to  New  York,  and  according  to 
recent  ipiotations  are  sold  f.  o.  b.  tliat  port  at  from  8.W  to  per  ton 
of  2,000  pounds.  Kormerly  the  annual  exports  of  divi-divi  from 
Monte  Ch’isti,  which  is  the  center  of  tin*  industry  and  the  port  from 
wliich  most  of  the  shipments  are  made,  amounted  to  o\cr  2.000.000 
pounds,  l)ut  during  the  last  few  ye.U’s  the  output  has  been  somewhat 
less  than  these  figures,  due  principally  to  the  effect  of  the  ravages  of  a 
species  of  orchid  wliich  for  several  years  has  attacked  the  plant,  some- 
tinu's  killing  it  ami  always  tending  to  reduce  its  proiluction.  'Phe 
b(>an  contains  about  30  per  cent  of  tannic  acid  which  is  so  much  in 
demand  in  the  manufacture  of  leather.  'Phe  pods  ripen  from  N(»vem- 
b('r  to  .Vpril  and  must  be  ki'pt  dry,  as  the  bean  is  rendered  worthless 
if  allowial  to  lii*  on  tlu'  ground  in  a  rain.  'Phe  yield  per  shrub  varies 
from  3.')  to  70  pounds  per  annum.  'Phe  plant  is  from  20  to  30  feet 
in  height,  grows  wild  on  tlu'  arid  lands  of  the  I’rovincc  of  Monte 
Gristi,  bi*ars  a  white  (lowi'r  and  produces  beans  averaging  2  inches  in 
length,  I  inch  in  wiilth  and  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thick¬ 
ness,  'Phe  SO.M*  E.W'POUY  at  I’nerto  Plata,  according  to  the 
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roport  of  the  American  consul,  is  to  he  dismantled  and  combined 
with  the  factory  at  Samana  belonging  to  the  same  company.  The 
output  of  the  factory,  consisting  of  rosin,  blue,  white  coconut  and 
perfumed  and  medicinal  soaps,  is  sold  in  the  local  markets.  There 
are  two  other  soap  factories  in  the  Dominican  Republic — one  at  San 

Pedro  de  Macoris  and  the  other  at  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros. - The 

municipal  council  of  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  has  received  bids  to 
supply  the  National  Capital  with  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND 

POWER. - Brugal  &  Co.,  a  hardware  house  at  Puerto  Plata,  is 

reported  to  have  ordered  $8,000  worth  of  HARDWARE  from  an 
American  firm  for  a  branch  store  to  be  established  in  Santiago  d(‘ 

los  Caballeros. - Executive  order  No.  131  provides  that  the  CITY 

('OrNCTL  of  San  Pedro  de  Macoris  shall  consist  of  six  regidores 
(aldermen)  and  a  sindico  (attorney),  the  latter  to  be  a  licensed 

lawyer. - A  weekly  NEWSPAPER  entitled  “El  Avisador  Comer- 

cial”  (The  Commercial  Adviser)  is  soon  to  be  established  in  the  city 

of  San  Pedro  de  Macoris. - E.  H.  Hathaway  has  been  appointed 

GENERAL  POSTAL  SUPERINTENDENT  of  the  post  offices  of 
the  Dominican  R(*public  with  headquarters  in  the  city  of  Santo 
Domingo. 


I  OO  •  «Oi 
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The  plans  prepan'd  und(‘r  the  direction  of  the  patriotic  centenary 
board  for  tbe  erection  of  a  building  in  which  to  bold  the  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  EXITISITION  wliich  it  is  proposed  to  celebrate  in 
Guayaipiil  from  October  1  to  December  31,  1920,  have  Ix^en  approvi'd 
by  tbe  cantonal  council  of  Guayaquil.  The  city  of  Guayaipiil  lias 
donated  the  land  on  wbicb  to  erect  this  (*di(ice,  and  arrangcuiients 
have  been  made  to  r(*ceive  bids  in  Guayarpiil,  New  York,  and  San 
Fram'isco  for  the  construction  of  tbe  same.  One  of  tbe  banks  in 
Guayaquil  will  furnisb  to  tbe  board  for  account  of  tbe  munici|)ality 
$300,000  gold,  which  sum  is  repayable  with  inti'rest  on  danuary  1. 
Itl21,  tbe  lot  and  building  to  be  held  as  security  by  tbe  bank  until 
the  loan  is  canceleil.  With  tbe  object  of  ])rot(H'ling  tbe  public  tbe 
municipal  r-ouncil  of  tbe  city  of  (^iiito  lias  pass(*d  an  ordinance  ri'gu- 
lating  tbe  .S.\LE  OF  FOODS'fl 'FFS  such  as  rice,  raw  and  relineil 
sugar,  meats,  cereals,  flour,  eggs,  vegetables,  butter,  bread,  cheese, 
Irish  and  sweet  f>otatoes,  dom«*stie  fruits,  fish,  fowl,  etc.,  as  well  as 
tbe  |»rices  of  charcoal  and  woofl.  'fb(^  regulations  apply  to  whole¬ 
salers,  retailers,  and  ped<||ers,  and  contain  provisions  intiuideil  to 
[)rotef:t  buyers  from  adulterations  and  sbort-weiglit  sales.  An 
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orjjmiizatioii  has  boon  established  in  Quito  under  the  name  of 
INTERNATIONAL  SYNDICATE  OF  THE  EAST  with  an  au- 
ihori/.ed  capital  ol  1,500,000  pesetas  (peseta  =  SO. 20)  to  he  used  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  country.  The  syndicate  proposes  to  confine 
its  activities  principally  to  the  exploitation  of  the  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral  products  encountered  on  the  public  lands  of  the  great 
eastern  zone  of  the  Republic.  The  by-laws  of  the  syndicate  provide 
for  an  increase  of  the  capital  when  deemed  necessary,  as  well  as  an 
extension  of  the  business  of  the  organization  to  banking,  road  build¬ 
ing,  etc. - The  cantonal  council  of  Guayaquil  has  negotiated  a  loan 

of  500,000  sucres  (sucre  =  . SO. 4867)  with  the  Territorial  Bank  of 
(iua3'aquil  for  the  construction  of  a  MARKET  in  the  city  of  Guavaquil. 
'I'lie  council  also  proposes  to  borrow  from  the  bank  referred  to  funds 
to  be  used  in  erecting  a  municipal  building  and  a  model  school  in  the 

cit  v  of  Guavaquil. - In  April  last  the  IMPORT8  into  the  Republic 

through  the  port  of  Guayaquil  consisted  of  16,635  packages,  weighing 
3,!)25  tons.  These  packages  originated  in  the  following  countries: 
('bile,  3,960;  France,  1;  Italv,  12;  Peru,  202;  Great  Britain,  2,403: 
and  the  United  States,  10,057. - The  ASvSWIATION  OF  AGRI¬ 

CULTURISTS  ol  Guavaquil,  originallv  organized  lor  commercial 
purposes  in  connection  with  the  purchase  and  sale  of  cacao,  has 
become,  according  to  press  reports,  a  quasi  public  association  whose 
transactions  are  of  great  interest  to  the  Government  and  whose 
objects  are  the  encouragement  of  tropical  agriculture  ami  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  trade  in  such  a  wa}'  as  will  benefit  not  onlv  the  parties 

directl}'  concerned  hut  the  public  as  well. - According  to  La  Nacion. 

a  dailv  newspaper  of  Quito,  all  of  the  disputed  questions  arising  out 
of  the  DILLON-URIBE  CONVENTION  concluded  between  Ecuador 
and  ('olombia,  estal)lisbing  an  arbitral  court,  have  been  satisfactorih* 
settled  by  the  umpire.  Dr.  Velloso  RebeUo,  Brazilian  minister  near 
the  Government  of  Ecuador.  Dr.  Rebello,  who  was  secretarv  of  the 
end)assy  in  Washington  in  1906,  has  had  a  wide  diplomatic  experience, 
is  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  a  distinguished  writer  and  author. 


'Phe  Diario  de  Centn*  AmfM’ica,  a  dailv  newspaper  of  the  citv  of 
Guatemala,  states  in  its  issue  of  Mav  21  last  tliat  the  COFFEE 
pi'oduci'd  annually  in  the  Republic  in  normal  times  amounts  to 
1 ,0.'>(),()0()  (juintals  (<|uintal  -  1 01 .4  pounds'),  of  which  about  200.0tHt 
quintals  is  consunu'd  in  the  countrv,  leaving,  approximatelv,  SoO.ttOO 
({iiintals  for  expttrt.  In  Guatemala  the  colTee  tree  grows  best  in 
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lands  having  an  elevation  of  from  2,600  to  4,500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  in  a  clayey  subsoil  and  a  top  soil  rich  in  humus.  In 
altitudes  of  from  1,500  to  2,000  feet  the  coffee  tree,  to  produce  good 
results,  should  have  shade,  and  thrives  best  in  a  temperature  of 
from  65°  to  S5°  F.  During  the  first  two  years  of  growdh  banana 
plants  are  largely  employed  to  give  shade  to  the  young  trees,  and 
where  transportation  conditions  are  favorable  cpiite  a  revenue  is 
often  obtained  from  tbe  sale  of  bananas.  Coffee  ripens  in  Guatemala 
in  October,  at  which  time  the  berry  is  gathered,  the  hull  and  pulp 
removed,  the  grain  washed  and  then  dried  in  the  sun.  Coffee  is 
designated  in  the  Kepublic  as  “pergamino”  and  “oro.”  Coffee  in 
pergamino  is  the  grain  of  coffee  after  the  red  pulp,  which  gives  to  it 
the  appearance  of  a  cranberry,  has  been  removed,  but  still  retaining 
the  inner  white  or  yellow  parchmentlike  covering.  Coffee  in  oro  is 
the  grain  of  coffee  after  the  parchmentlike  covering  has  been  re¬ 
moved. - A  law  has  been  promulgated  by  President  Manuel  Estrada 

Cabrera  authorizing  the  establishment  in  the  city  of  Guatemala  of 
a  NATIONAL  PRIVILEGED  BANK  (Banco  Nacional  Privilegiado), 
the  objects  of  which  are  to  encourage  agricultural  loans,  provide 
funds  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  national  capital  an<l  of  other 
cities  and  towns  damaged  by  earthquakes,  and  to  cooperate  in  so 
far  as  possible  in  tbe  financial  operations  of  the  Government.  The 
capital  of  the  bank  is  to  be  furnished  by  the  State  and  by  domestic 
arul  foreign  cajiitalists.  The  President  of  the  Republic  is  empowered 
to  expedite  in  such  way  as  he  may  deem  expedient,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  tbe  organization  and  operation  of  this  bank.  - 
Press  re[)orts  state  that  Sr.  Manuel  Estrada  (hibrera.  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Guatemala,  has  given  10,000  francs  ($2,000)  to  the 
AMERK’AN  RED  CROSS  war  fund.  The  international 
railways  of  (Vntral  America  have  reduced  their  FREIGHT  RATES 
to  the  national  capital  on  imported  construction  material  50  per 
cent,  in  order  to  facilitate  and  encourage  the  rebuilding  of  tbe  city 

of  Guatemala. - The  Excelsior,  a  daily  newspaper  of  the  ('ity 

of  Mexic(»,  states  that  large  shipments  of  SUGAR  are  being  received 
in  Mexico  from  Guatemala.  These  shijiments  are  made  in  small 
vessels  to  Mexican  Pacific  coast  ports,  and  from  thence  are  dis¬ 
tributed  into  the  interior  of  the  Republic  by  rail.  A  bill  has 
been  introduced  int«)  Congress  imposing  a  tax  of  $1  American  gold 
on  iidiabitants  of  the  Republic  over  21  years  of  age.  The  same  bill 
provides  for  the  levying  of  a  tax  on  owners  of  rural  lands  varying 
from  $5  to  $.50  .\m(!rican  g<tld,  and  provides  for  a  tax  on  owners  of 
urban  lands  of  from  $2  to  $10,  American  gohl.  It  is  also  proposed 
to  tax  each  bottle  of  aguardiente  made  in  the  country  .‘i  pesos 
national  currency.  The  proceeds  of  these  taxes  are  to  be  used 
exclusively  in  the  founding  of  a  .NATIG.NAL  BANK  of  issue,  cir- 
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culation,  and  discount. - An  AUTOMOBILE  freight  and  pas 

senger  service  has  been  started  between  Huehuetenango  and  Que- 
zaltenango,  and  steps  have  been  taken  to  repair  the  highway  be¬ 
tween  these  towns. 


The  proposed  NEW  ( 'ON STIT LOTION  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti, 
formulated  by  the  Government  and  approved  by  the  council  of  state, 
was  submitted  to  a  direct  vote  of  the  Haitian  electorate  on  June  12, 
1918. — — The  newspapers  of  Port  au  Prince  announce  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Gen.  Alexander  S.  Williams  as  CHIEF  OF  POLICE  of  Haiti, 

vice  S.  D.  Butler,  resigned. - By  order  of  the  Department  of  Justice 

the  offices  of  CONSULTING  ATTORNEYS  of  the  departments  of 
the  Government,  which  offices  were  abolished  by  an  executive  decree, 
have  been  reestablished  and  three  able  lawyers  appointed  to  fill  these 

posts  at  monthly  salaries  of  400  gourdes  (gold  gourde  =  $0.25)each. - 

According  to  a  late  issue  of  the  Municipal  Bulletin  of  Port  au  Prince, 
the  National  Government  has  given  an  annual  SUBSIDY  to  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  council  of  the  national  capital  amounting  to  180,000  gourdes 
paper  (paper  gourde  =  about '$0.1 83)  and  12,000  gourdes  gold.  The 
annual  municipal  revenues  of  Port  au  Prince  are  281,665  gourdes  pa¬ 
per  and  13,500  gold.  The  expenses  of  operating  the  aqueduct  aggre¬ 
gate  90,000  gourdes  per  year,  of  which  55,560  gourdes  represent  the 
salaries  of  26  persons  employed  in  this  service.  The  annual  expendi¬ 
tures  of  the  municipal  technical  bureau  of  Port  au  Prince  is  270,300 
gourdes,  of  which  126,000  are  invested  in  construction  materials. 
The  yearly  cost  of  the  fire  department  with  its  force  of  27  men  is 
28,500  gourdes. - An  ordinance  just  passed  by  the  municipal  coun¬ 

cil  of  Port  au  Prince  fixes  the  price  of  MEAT  intended  for  home  con¬ 
sumption  at  70  centimes  per  pound  and  provides  that  the  weight  of 
the  bone  cut  with  the  meat  shall  not  be  over  20  per  cent.  Violations 

of  the  ordinance  are  punishable  with  heavy  fines. - In  accordance 

with  a  special  summons  of  the  national  commissary  the  importing 
and  exporting  merchants  of  Port  au  Prince  met  in  the  commerce  court 
of  that  city  on  April  4  last  and  elected  nine  CONSULAR  JUDGES 

who  began  the  performance  of  their  duties  on  April  9,  1918. - About 

the  middle  of  April  of  the  present  year  a  meeting  of  literary  men  was 
held  in  Port  au  Prince  to  discuss  the  founding  of  a  HAITIAN  MAGA¬ 
ZINE  of  a  purely  scientific  and  literary  character,  representing  Hai¬ 
tian  thought  and  having  contributions  from  the  most  distinguished 
<J.‘t005— 18— Bull.  G - 9 
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literary  and  scientific  men  of  the  country. - With  a  view  to  the 

beautifying  of  the  national  capital  the  municipal  council  has  ordered 
that  in  the  construction  of  buildings  facing  streets  a  BUILDING 
LINE  shall  be  observed,  permits  secured  from  the  council  before  con¬ 
struction  work  is  begun,  and  that  the  fronts  of  new  buildings  shall  be 
symmetrical  and  in  accordance  with  municipal  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions. - The  President  has  appointed  Dr.  H.  Berigord  director  of 

the  National  School  of  MEDICINE  AND  PHARMACY  at  Port  au 

Prince. - ^An  EXPOSITION  of  industrial  and  agricultural  products 

of  the  country  was  opened  in  Port  au  Prince  on  May  1  last.  Fine 
exhibits  were  made  of  vegetables,  fruits,  flowers,  plants,  cabinet 
articles,  boots  and  shoes,  industrial  products,  curiosities,  and  speci¬ 
mens  of  Haitian  art,  etc.  The  exposition  was  largely  attended  and 

was  a  great  success. - ^According  to  information  received  from  the 

*Vmerican  minister  at  Port  au  Prince  the  Government  of  Haiti,  in 
order  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  revenue  caused  by  the  decrease 
in  customs  receipts,  has  imposed  a  new  export  duty  or  statistical 
TAX  ON  CORN  AND  COTTON,  amounting  to  $0.50  per  100  pounds 
of  com  and  $1  per  100  pounds  of  cotton.  The  order  of  June  15,  1918, 
imposing  a  statistical  tax  of  $0.25  per  100  pounds  on  exports  of  corn 
is  repealed. 


HONDURAS 


The  new  MUNICIPAL  TREASURY  LAW  requires  the  payment 
of  all  municipal  revenues  into  the  treasuries  of  the  respective  munic¬ 
ipalities  in  municipal  stamps  of  a  face  value  equal  to  the  amount  to 
be  paid.  These  stamps  will  be  issued  and  printed  for  account  of  the 
National  Government,  are  to  be  of  the  denominations  1,  5,  10,  25, 
and  50  centavos,  and  1,  5,  10,  25,  50,  100,  200,  300,  400,  and  500 
pesos  (peso  =  $0.6918)  each.  Each  stamp  will  bear  the  inscription 
'‘Timbre  municipal”  (municipal  stamp),  its  value,  the  words 
“Republica  de  Honduras”  (Republic  of  Honduras)  and  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  the  national  coat  of  arms. - El  Nuevo  Tiempo,  a  daily 

newspaper  of  Tegucigalpa,  recommends  in  an  editorial  on  the 
subject  of  IMMIGRATION  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
by  the  Government  of  a  permanent  immigration  bureau  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  and  encouraging  immigrants  to  settle  in  the 
Repubhc.  It  is  thought  that  Europeans  could  be  attracted 
to  Honduras  and  other  Central  American  countries  by  giving 
special  attention  to  their  reception  at  ports  of  entry  and  to  their 
care  and  treatment  after  arriving  in  the  country,  enabling  them, 
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and  especially  agricultural  immigrants,  to  go  easily  and  cheaply 
into  the  healthful  table-lands  of  the  country,  which  can  be  done  by 
improving  transportation  facilities  in  general  and  especially  the 
wagon  roads  of  the  Republic.  The  belief  is  current  that  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  European  war  a  steady  flow  of  immigration  will  set 
in  to  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  that  Central  America,  if  she  pre¬ 
pares  in  advance,  will  receive  her  share  of  same.  - The  Presi¬ 

dent  has  promulgated  a  law  under  which  the  Government  offers 
a  bounty  for  the  cultivation  of  HENEQUEN,  cabulla  sisal,  and 
other  fibrous  plants  recommended  by  the  department  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  the  cultivation  to  be  made  at  places  indicated  or  approved 
by  the  department.  Persons  desiring  to  engage  in  this  industry 
must,  in  order  to  obtain  the  bounty,  state  to  the  department  of  agri¬ 
culture  whether  the  land  it  is  proposed  to  use  for  this  purpose  is 
public  or  private  land,  and  its  location,  in  order  that  the  Government 
may  decide  whether  the  soil  is  suited  to  the  growth  of  the  fibrous 
plants  referred  to.  No  bounty  wiU  be  paid  unless  5  or  more  hectares 
are  cultivated,  each  hectare  to  contain  not  less  than  2,500  plants  nor 
more  than  4,000,  the  distance  between  the  plants  to  be  such  as  ex¬ 
perience  has  proved  to  be  proper.  The  bounty  offered  is  15  pesos 
per  hectare  (peso  =  $0.6918),  one-half  of  which  is  due  one  year  after 
the  plants  are  set  out  and  the  remainder  at  the  time  of  cutting  the 
first  leaves  for  the  production  of  fiber.  Persons  engaging  in  this 
industry  under  said  law  are  exempt  from  national  and  municipal 
taxes,  customs  duties  on  imports  of  machinery  and  supplies  directly 
used  in  connection  with  the  industry,  and  from  export  duties  on 

fiber  shipped  abroad. - MINING  CONCESSION  covering  200 

hectares  of  land  containing  gold  and  silver  ores,  situated  in  the  vicinity 
of  Bambu,  Department  of  Colon,  has  been  granted  to  Fernando 

Gatan. - President  Bertrand  has  appointed  Dr.  Ricardo  de  J. 

Urrutia  MINISTER  RESIDENT  of  Honduras  near  the  Government 

of  Mexico. - Article  17  of  the  Zemurray  contract  stipulates  that 

the  contractor  shall  purchase  of  agriculturists  along  the  main  line 
of  the  National  Railway  at  least  1,200,000  bunches  of  BANANAS 
annually  in  lots  of  not  less  than  25,000  bunches  per  week. 


A  CONGRESS  OF  WORKINGMEN  was  held  at  Saltillo, 
capital  of  the  State  of  Coahuila,  from  May  1  to  12  last,  with  136  dele¬ 
gates  from  all  parts  of  the  country  present.  Among  the  important 
topics  discussed  were  the  hygiene  of  the  working  classes,  their  homes. 
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and  compensation  for  illness  and  injuries.  The  foundation  of  agri¬ 
cultural  colonies  as  an  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  agrarian  problem 
received  careful  attention  and  the  members  of  the  Congress  went 

on  record  as  indorsing  this  movement  to  the  utmost. - Preliminary 

steps  have  been  taken  looking  to  the  holding  of  the  First  International 
STUDENTS’  CONGRESS  in  the  City  of  Mexico  in  1920.  The 
prime  movers  in  this  undertaking  are  Enrique  Soto  Peimbert  and 
Adolfo  Desentis,  both  of  whom  represented  the  student  body  of 
Mexico  at  the  spring  celebrations  in  Santiago  de  Chile. - Prepara¬ 

tions  are  under  way  for  the  opening  of  the  Second  National  CON- 
GKESvS  OF  MERCHANTS  in  the  City  of  Mexico  on  September  1.5 
next,  the  day  preceding  the  anniversary  of  Mexican  independence. 
The  First  National  Congress  of  Merchants  was  held  in  Mexico  City 

in  Julv,  1917. - The  government  of  the  State  of  Coahuila  has 

planned  to  conduct  a  REGIONAL  EXPOSITION  in  Saltillo, 
capital  of  the  State,  at  the  same  time  that  the  First  Indo-Hispanic 
Congress,  convoked  to  meet  in  that  city,  is  held.  The  most  important 
raw  materials  and  manufactured  articles  produced  in  the  State  will 
be  on  exhibition.  A  similar  exposition  is  to  open  on  August  1  next 

in  the  village  of  Bustamante,  State  of  Nuevo  Leon. - Dr.  Jos^ 

Pardo,  President  of  Peru,  has  appointed  Antonio  de  Lavalle,  who 
is  expected  in  the  Mexican  capital  about  the  1st  of  June,  to  rejiresent 
the  Peruvian  Government  near  the  Government  of  Mexico  in  jire- 
paring  a  TREATY  OF  COMMERCE  between  the  two  countries. 
It  is  reported  that  the  Government  of  Peru  has  offered  the  Mexican 
Government  the  use  of  its  transports  to  carry  freight  from  Peru  to 
Mexico,  and  vice  versa.  Among  the  articles  Peru  desires  to  obtain 
from  Mexico  in  exchange  for  cotton,  sugar,  and  some  other  products 
of  which  she  has  an  abundance,  are  rails,  manufactures  of  iron  and 
steel,  cement,  and  empty  sacks.  The  Government  of  Mexico  pro¬ 
poses  to  send  a  commercial  agent  to  Peru  to  repnisent  its  trade 

irHerests  there. - The  Mexican  Government  is  negotiating  with  the 

Governments  of  Sweden  and  Norw'ay  concerning  the  establishment  of 
DIRECT  TR.VDE  ItELATIONS  between  Scandinavia  and  the 
Mexiean  Rejmblic.  It  is  also  proposed  to  offer  inducements  for  the 

attraction  of  .Scandinavian  capital  to  Mexico. - With  the  object 

of  protecting  tint  textile  industry  of  the  country  an  executive  decre<! 
has  been  i^>,iie<l  forbidding  ex|)orts  of  TEXTILE  PLANTS  and 
seeds,  such  a^  hcncr|n(‘n  seeds  and  bulbs,  ixtle,  zapupe,  palm,  maguey, 
and  other  textih-  plants.  'I'he  Mexican  authorities,  actcording  to 
new-paper  reports,  propos*-  to  further  r<*strict  EXPOltTS  OF 
C-\'1TLE  in  order  to  prevent  a  shortage  in  the  country.  President 
Carranza  ha-  been  petition«>d  to  issue  a  d(‘cre(*  forhidding  the  killing 
of  cows  and  heifers.  'I'he  WIIEA'I'  CROP  now  b(*ing  thraslusi 
in  the  .State  of  (V,ahuila  is  estimated  to  produce  mon*  than  .5(),t)09 
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tons,  or  sufficient  to  supply  the  nee(Is  of  northern  Mexico  for  one 
year.  The  corn  crop  of  northern  Mexico  is  also  reported  to  be  very 
large,  as  is  the  cotton  yield  of  the  southern  part  of  the  State  of 
(’oahuila.  The  States  of  Coahuila  and  Guanajuato  have  placed 

export  taxes  on  wheat  shipped  out  of  those  Commonwealths. - 

On  June  8,  1918,  the  steamer  San  Jvan,  having  a  displacement  of  578 
tons,  was  christened  and  launched  for  service  in  the  harbor  of  Vera 
(Vuz.  'The  vessel  was  built  in  the  Government  shipyards  in  Vera 
Cruz,  and  cost  $100,000.  It  has  a  speed  of  10  miles  an  hour,  draws 
81  feet  of  water,  and  can  store  340  tons  of  freight  in  its  hold.  The 
S(in  Juan,  which  is  to  be  used  in  gulf  port  traffic,  has  accommodations 

for  65  passengers. - In  addition  to  the  extensive  dredging  works 

now  being  carried  on  in  the  Panuco  River  near  Tampico,  and  which 
will  probably  be  completed  about  the  end  of  the  present  year,  the 
Government  has  planned  to  construct  a  wharf  and  ARTIFICIAL 

PORT  at  Progreso,  Yucatan. - Sr.  Gerzayn  Lgarte  has  been 

appointed  MINISTER  of  Mexico  near  the  Governments  of  Vene¬ 
zuela,  Colombia,  and  Ecuador.  Sr.  I'garte  will  reside  in  Colombia. 


•  oo 
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According  to  mformation  courteously  furnished  The  Bulletin  hy 
St'Aor  Ram6n  Enriquez,  charge  d’affaires  of  the  Nicaraguan  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  Washington,  concerning  the  advantages  which  that  countrv 
offere  for  the  INVESTMENT  OF  CAPITAL,  the  natural  wealth  of 
the  Republic  is  exceptionally  great,  inasmuch  as  Nicaragua  has  all 
kinds  of  climates  varying  from  the  invigorating  cold  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  table-lands  of  the  interior  to  the  heat  of  the  coastal  plains 
and  the  low  regions  of  the  Pacific  coast.  The  virgin  soil  of  the 
Republic  does  not  need  to  be  fertilized  to  produce  large  crojis  t>f 
(‘(‘reals,  sugar  cane,  and  staple  tropical  and  subtropical  products, 
as  w(‘ll  as  line  pasturage  for  the  raising  and  fattening  of  cattle, 
luu-ses,  sheep,  and  goats.  Along  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes  and 
riv(‘r  banks  of  the  Commonwealth  bananas  and  cacao  are  cultivatt'd 
and  yield  abundant  harvests,  while  on  the  tabltv-lands  an  excellent 
(juality  of  (*offee  is  grown.  The  wi'sttwn  part  of  the  countrv  along 
the  great  lakes  and  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  where  the  principal  cities 
and  ports  are  sitnat('(l,  is  the  most  densely  populated,  and  it  is  in  this 
section  that  agi’iculture  is  developi'd  on  the  largt'st  scale.  The  region 
rcf(‘rred  to  has  two  se»usons  the  dry  season  or  summer  and  the  wet 
scastin  or  wint(‘r,  the  fornu'r  lasting  about  seven  months  and  the 
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latter  about  five.  In  the  eastern  coast  section  there  are,  properly 
speaking,  no  seasons,  but  rather  a  perpetual  spring  alternating  with 
rainy  and  clear  days  during  each  month.  This  part  of  the  country 
is  traversed  by  navigable  rivers  which  in  their  gradual  descent  from 
the  mountains  to  the  Caribbean  Sea  contain  numerous  water  falls. 
On  the  coast  of  the  Carribbean  Sea  there  are  a  number  of  important 
towns  and  customs  ports,  such  as,  for  instance,  San  Juan  del  Norte, 
Bluefields,  and  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  the  chief  of  which  is  Bluefields, 
which  exports  annually  a  million  bunches  of  bananas  as  well  as  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  of  gold,  rubber,  cowhides,  and  a  variety  of 
valuable  woods.  From  the  falls  of  the  large  rivers  and  canyons  of 
this  region  the  hydraulic  power  needed  for  the  development  of  in¬ 
dustry,  such  as  the  operation  of  railroads,  electric  light  and  power 
plants,  sawmills,  etc.,  could  be  obtained.  In  the  vast  virgin  forests 
of  that  district  trees  of  valuable  woods,  such  as  mahogany,  cedar, 
laurel,  pine,  and  oak,  as  well  as  gold  and  silver  ores,  are  found  in  abun¬ 
dance,  and  these  forests  could  be  made  to  produce  in  a  short  time 
more  than  the  amount  necessary  to  invest  in  the  purchase  and  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  the  same,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Atlantic  ports  through 
which  lumber  and  other  products  can  be  easily  exported  are  only 
about  1,200  miles  from  New  Orleans.  Public  lands  are  sold  by  the 
Government,  according  to  their  location  and  class,  at  from  $1  to  $3.50 
gold  per  hectare  (hectare  =  2.47  acres).  Between  the  Rio  Grande  and 
the  Principolka  River  there  is  a  great  natural  plain  where  a  large 
stock  farm  could  be  established  without  other  expenditure  than  the 
erection  of  a  wire  fence.  From  125,000  to  150,000  head  of  cattle 
could  be  pastured  on  this  land,  inasmuch  as  a  natural  grass  called 
“zacate,”  which  fattens  cattle,  grows  in  abundance  thereon.  This 
land  is  well  watered  and  is  surrounded  by  pine  forests  that  could  be 
utilized  in  the  production  of  turpentine.  These  advantages  should 
be  a  great  inducement  to  capitalists  to  invest  in  enterprises  of  the 
kind  referred  to  and  which  give  promise  of  such  sure  and  profitable 
returns.  The  Atlantic  coast  of  Nicaragua  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Honduras  and  on  the  south  by  Costa  Rica  for  a  distance  of  about 
2()0  miles,  over  the  greater  part  of  which  wild  coconut  groves  grow 
luxuriantly  and  offer  great  opportunities  for  the  investment  of  money 
in  this  j)roductive  industry.  The  strip  of  2G0  miles  referred  to  is 
watered  from  north  to  south  by  the  following  rivers:  San  Juan  del 
Norte,  Punta  Gorda  or  Rama,  Bluefields,  Laguna  de  Perlas,  Rio 
tJrande,  Principolka,  Walpaxixa,  Wonta,  Ilodgsun,  Cabo  do  Gracias 
a  Dios,  and  Coco,  at  the  mouths  of  all  of  which  there  are  towns  or 
villages.  The  gold  mines  which  have  been  discovered  ami  which’arc 
being  workerl  on  a  large  scale  In’  a  number  of  North  American^com- 
])anies  are  situated  in  the  section  comprised  betweem  the’ Principolka 
and  Cabo  de  Gracias  a  Dios  Riv(“rs. - Emi(|ue  Belli  and  Mario 
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Sancho  have  just  founded  at  Managua  a  new  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

under  the  name  of  El  Figaro. - ^According  to  newspaper  reports  the 

CULTIVATION  OF  CEREALS  is  to  be  commenced  in  the  district 
of  San  Juan  del  Norte  on  land  of  such  fertility  that  it  will  produce 

40  quintals  (quintal  =  101.4  pounds)  of  rice  per  hectare. - A  group 

of  national  capitalists  has  just  organized  a  company  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  AUTOMOBILE  SERVICE  between  the  cities  of  Leon 
and  Las  Segovias,  the  first  enterprise  of  the  kind  to  be  undertaken  in 

the  Republic  with  domestic  capital. - The  National  Agricultural 

&  Industrial  Co.  has  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  fomento  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  WHARF  and  of  the 
store  and  warehouses  which  it  proposes  to  build  in  the  Port  of  Playa 
Grande  on  the  Real  Sound  which  connects  with  the  Fonseca  Gulf. 

The  proposed  wharf  will  accommodate  vessels  of  deep  draft. - A 

Nicaraguan  newspaper  states  that  a  large  quantity  of  MINING 
MACHINERY  is  now  arriving  in  the  country  to  be  used  in  working 
the  Cedro,  Jabali,  Escandalo,  Pavon,  and  other  mines  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  La  Libertad. - The  National  Congress  has  elected  Repre¬ 

sentative  Salvadore  Chamorro  and  Senator  Vicente  Rapaccioli, 
respectively,  first  and  second  DESIGNATES  (Vice  Presidents)  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  Republic. 


Press  reports  state  that  a  factory  for  the  proiluction  of  COCONLT 
OIL  from  the  raw  materials  produced  on  the  Isthmus  is  soon  to  be 
established  at  Colon.  The  soil  of  Panama  in  places  is  specially 
ada]>tod  to  the  growth  of  the  coconut  palm,  an«l  while  there  are  but 
few  ]dantations  of  importance  now  bearing  in  the  Republic,  the 
number  could  bo  greatly  increased  as  soon  as  some  profitable  way 
of  disposing  of  the  nuts  and  oil  is  found.  Successful  experiments 
with  a  small  manufacturing  plant  have  recently  been  maile  in  Colon, 
and  if  conditions  justify  it  is  proposed  to  equip  a  factory  of  sufiicient 
size  to  utilize  the  entire  coconut  crop  of  the  country  now  and  fi>r 
many  years  to  come.  'Flie  current  price  on  the  Isthmus  for  cocoinit 
oil  brought  from  Jamaica  is  $2  per  gallon.  It  is  estimateil  that  just 
as  good  oil  can  be  producetl  and  sold  locally  at  a  protit  at  about  one- 
half  the  ])rice  charged  for  the  imported  article.-  -Tlie  Panama 
Morning  Journal  says  that  the  people  in  and  near  the  Canal  Zi>ne 
are  discovering  that  some  very  interesting  farm  operations  are  being 
conducted  on  lands  within  easv  reach  of  the  railroad,  and  that  the 
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CACAO  PLANTATION  is  the  mecca  of  many  pilgrims  in  search  of 
an  interesting  spot  within  a  few  hours’  trip  of  the  zone.  It  is  said 
that  one  of  the  most  modern  and  efficient  irrigation  systems  in  the 
world  has  been  installed  upon  the  farms  of  the  upper  Chagres  River. 
The  association  of  parents  and  teachers  of  the  Canal  Zone  has  taken 
steps  to  utilize  the  leisure  time  of  children  and  young  people  living 

in  the  vicinity  in  the  cultivation  of  small  gardens. - A  telephone  and 

TELEGRAPH  SERVICE  is  in  operation  between  Porto  BeUo  and 
Colon  with  a  branch  line  to  the  village  of  Maria  Chiquita.  The  rock 
quarries  at  Porto  Bello,  one  of  the  oldest  historic  settlements  of 
Central  America,  are  very  valuable  and  will  doubtless  be  greatly 
developed  after  the  completion  of  the  public  highway  which  is  now 
l)eing  built  by  conv'ict  labor  to  connect  Porto  BeQo  with  Colon.  Tlie 
towni  has  a  fine  harbor  and  upon  the  return  of  normal  trade  condi¬ 
tions  win  probably  become  a  port  of  call  for  large  vessels  plying 

between  Colon  and  Caribbean  Sea  ports. - The  Seawall  School  in 

Panama  has  introduced  instruction  by  MOVING  PICTURES. 
Weekly  lectures  are  given  on  subjects  pertaining  to  travel,  industries, 
customs,  and  other  matters  of  educational  importance. - Arrange¬ 

ments  have  been  made,  according  to  press  reports,  for  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  Cliilean  WHEAT  FLOUR  from  the  Canal  Zone  to  acceptable 
consignees  in  Venezuela,  Martinique,  and  Colombia,  and  for  exports 
of  Peioivian  cottonseed  oil  to  Martinique.  It  is  understood  that  the 
permission  to  export  flour  will  only  be  granted  when  there  is  a  surplus 

of  this  article  in  Panama. - 'fho  ASPINWALL  HOTEL,  a  popular 

Taboga  Island  resort,  was  reopened  by  the  Government  on  May  20 
last.  ^Vhilc  the  region  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Canal  Zoiu' 
abounds  in  numerous  picturesque  and  interesting  places,  none  of 
them  are  equipped  to  entertain  guests,  so  that  a  first-class  hotel  on 
Taboga  Island  is  most  desirable  for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of 
a  large  number  of  people  who  can  not  easi'y  go  elsewhere  for  a  short 

period  of  easy  and  healthful  recreation. - ^Fhe  SCHCX)L  OF 

ARTS  AND  (-RAITS  of  the  city  of  Panama  recently  opene<l  its 
regular  sesskms.  Candidates  for  entrance  into  this  school  must  be 
at  least  14  years  of  age,  in  good  health,  not  less  than  1  meter  50  centi¬ 
meters  in  height,  and  are  require*!  to  have  completed  the  fifth  grade 

in  the  primary  school  or  work  (iquivalent  thereto. - ROSE  (TIL- 

TURE  is  becoming  popular  on  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Canal  Zone. 
Roses  from  the  Corozal  farm,  which  have  quite  a  reputation  in  the 
('ity  of  Panama,  sell  in  the  national  capital  at  about  85  cents  a  dozen. 
The  growing  of  flowers  on  the  Isthmus  is  much  easier  than  in  coun¬ 
tries  having  severe  winters,  and  it  wouhl  seem  that  a  sentim<‘nt 
prevails  to  encourage  the  cultivation  not  only  of  roses  but  of  many 
other  choice  flf»W(‘rs  n(>t  grown  heretofore  in  the  Republic. 
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In  the  MESSAGE  which  the  President  of  the  Republic,  Dr  Manuel 
Franco,  delivered  to  the  National  Congress  on  the  occasion  of  the 
opening  of  its  regular  sessions  on  April  1  last,  the  executive  reviewed 
the  acts  of  the  administration  and  the  progress  of  the  country  during 
1!)17,  which  in  Paraguay  was  a  year  of  peace  and  prosperity  that 
enabled  the  Government  to  deyote  all  of  its  energies  to  questions 
r('(|uiring  its  consideration.  Referring  to  the  cit\'  of  Asuncion,  the 
statement  is  made  that  the  expense  budget  now  in  force  is  in  accord 
with  the  estimated  revenues,  that  is  to  say,  5,853,400  pesos  currency, 
aiul  that  the  floating  debt  of  the  municipality  is  3,717,088  pesos,  for 
the  licpiidation  of  which  8  per  cent  of  the  revenues  are  set  asule.  As 
an  indication  of  the  <levelopment  of  the  meti’opolis  during  the  period 
refern'd  to,  paving  was  done  to  the  extent  of  128,557  metei-s  at  a 
cost  of  4,428,000  pesos,  the  expenditures  in  the  construction  of  pri¬ 
vate  buildings  having  risen  to  14,113,000  pesos.  Tl\e  postal  and  tele¬ 
graph  receipts  in  1917  were  2,323,604  pesos,  as  compared  with 
1,977,787  pesos  in  1916.  Tlio  unification  of  the  national  department 
of  hygiene  and  public  charity  having  been  elTected  in  accordance 
with  law  266,  a  number  of  niles  were  issued,  among-which  may  be 
mentioned  the  regulations  concerning  the  consumption  of  water, 
child  labor,  the  draina,ge  of  swamps,  the  cleanliness  of  public  markets, 
veterinary  inspection,  the  disinfection  of  vehicles,  and  the  rendering 
of  public  municipal  aid.  Tlie  sending  of  medical  commissions  into 
the  country  has  produced  good  results,  inasmuch  as  42  townis  were 
visited,  10,077  cast's  of  hookworm  and  4,172  cases  of  other  diseases 
treated,  and  17,375  vaccinations  matle.  'Hie  Government  printing 
ofiice  did  work  in  1917  valuetl  at  1,168,280  pesos,  included  m  which 
is  the  publication  of  the  Official  Gazette  since  January  of  that  year 
instead  of  bidletins.  Touching  tipon  the  question  of  foreigit  rela¬ 
tions  the  executive  states,  among  other  things,  that  Paraguay  ac- 
<-epts  to  the  fullest  extent  the  principles  of  American  solidarity 
eimnciated  by  the  President  of  the  Ibiited  States  of  ,.\merica,  says 
there  is  no  room  for  «livision  among  the  American  States  whei\  events 
are  considered  that  may  pn)foundly  alter  the  international  status  of 
the  world,  and  that  the  security  of  the  peace  and  moral  and  material 
progress  of  the  community  of  nations  depemls  up»>n  the  final  triumph 
of  the  American  principles  which  have  been  formulatixl  by  the  Presi- 
«lent  of  tlie  United  States.  (\)ncerning  the  Innindary  negotiations 
with  Ihdivia,  the  conventions  and  treaties  that  have  been  conclmletl 
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or  ratifieil  by  tho  Government,  the  invitations  to  international  con¬ 
gresses  that  have  been  receive<l,  the  appointment  of  new  ministers 
plenipotentiaries,  and  the  activities  of  the  Paraguayan  consular 
corps,  a  resume  is  given  in  the  message.  The  revenues  collected  in 
1917  amounte<l  to  3,557,504  pesos  gold,  or  542,709  pesos  more  than 
the  amoimt  estimated  in  the  budget.  The  foreign  debt  on  December 
31,  1917,  consisted  of  the  London  loan  of  1871-72,  3,595,553  pesos 
gohl,  the  Argentine  National  Bank  loan,  68,227  pesos  gold,  and  the 
1912  loan,  made  in  accordance  with  law  27,  2,197,054  pesos  gold,  or 
a  total  of  5,860,834  pesos  gold.  In  1917  the  bureau  of  lands  and 
colonies  issued  243  deeds  covering  lands  belonging  to  colonists  and 
agriculturists  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  Agricultural 
Bank  continues  to  give  special  attention  to  tho  development  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  to  industries  established  in  the  country,  having  loaned 
in  1917  to  agriculturists  and  manufacturers  6,888,372  pesos.  Agri¬ 
cultural  activities  continue  to  increase  in  the  Republic  and  tho  Agri¬ 
cultural  Bank  is  favoring  their  development  in  every  way  possible. 
During  the  last  school  year  1,513  teachers  were  employed  in  primary 
instruction,  1,385  of  whom  were  in  public  and  128  in  private  schools. 
In  the  normal  schools  and  their  annexes  3,039  pupils  registered 
during  the  year,  of  whom  63  were  graduated.  The  grammar  schools 
at  Asuncion  had  669  matriculates,  at  Villarrica  73,  and  at  Pilar  53. 
In  1917  tho  school  of  law  and  social  sciences  in  the  national  capital 
enrolled  142  pupils,  the  school  for  notaries  31,  the  pharmacy  school 
38.  and  the  school  of  obstetrics  23.  During  the  present  academic 
year  the  school  of  medical  sciences  was  reopened  in  the  national 
capital. 


The  new  (’ABINET  of  tlie  President  of  Peru,  as  jjublislied  in  La 
Prensa,  is  as  hdlows:  Dr.  Francisco  Tudela,  secrctaiy  of  foreign 
relations;  Dr.  Samuel  Sayan  y  Palacios,  secretary  of  interior  and 
police;  Dr.  Victor  M.  Maurtua,  .secretary  of  the  treasury;  Dr.  Ricardo 
Florez,  secretary  of  justice  and  instruction;  Col.  Cesar  A.  do  la  Fuente, 
secretary  of  war  and  marine;  and  Dr.  Clemente  J.  Rcvilla,  secretary 
of  fomento  (encouragement).  -  President  .los<j  Pardo  has  pro¬ 
mulgated  a  law  aj)i)roj)riuting  £1, ()()()  (Peruvian  pound  S4.8665) 
to  be  used  irj  connection  with  the  bedding  of  an  EXPOSITION  at 
Ifjuitos  during  the  jeresent  year  in  lion(»r  of  tlui  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  tlu!  founding  of  that  <ity.  -  La  Voz  de  Tarma,  a  newspnjaT 
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published  in  the  city  of  Tarma,  states  that  a  meteorological  OB¬ 
SERVATORY  has  been  erected  at  that  place  equipped  with  appa¬ 
ratus  from  the  United  States. - It  is  estimated  that  Peru  needs 

65,000  tons  of  iron  piping  for  use  in  bringing  in  and  distributing  the 
potable  water  supply  planned  to  be  furnished  a  number  of  cities  in 
the  Republic  in  accordance  with  various  sanitation  projects  already 
approved.  Orders  for  this  piping  placed  in  the  United  States  can 
not  he  filled  at  the  present  time  on  account  of  war  activities.  As 
iron  and  coal  exist  in  Peru  in  large  quantities,  the  question  of  estab¬ 
lishing  IRON  INDUSTRIES  in  the  country  is  being  agitated. — — 
A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Peruvian  Congress  authorizmg 
the  President  of  the  Republic  to  negotiate  a  LOAN  of  3,000,000  soles 
(sol  =$0.49)  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used  in  the  construction 
of  a  railway  from  Huancayo  to  Jatunhuasi,  center  of  the  Peruvian 
coal  belt,  and  to  Huacravilca  in  the  principal  iron-producing  zone 
of  the  nation.  With  coal  and  iron  available,  as  well  as  a  growing 
demand  for  large  quantities  of  iron  manufactures,  it  would  seem 
tliat  Peru  is  most  favorably  situated  and  a  natural  field  for  the 

development  of  the  iron  industry. - ^An  executive  decree  of  May 

22,  1918,  prohibits  EXPORTS  OF  CATTLE,  sheep,  goats,  and  hogs 
from  Peru  on  and  after  July  1  of  the  present  year.  A  decree  of 
April  9  last  restricts  the  exportation  of  articles  of  prime  necessity 
during  the  continuance  of  the  European  war  to  such  quantities  as 
are  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  the  country  for  home  consumption. 
The  decree  also  specifies  that  articles  of  prime  necessity  consumed 
in  the  country  shall  be  sold  at  such  prices  as-will  leave  only  a  fair 

and  reasonable  profit. - ^The  Government  of  Peru  has  decided  to 

establish  a  BUREAU  OF  COMMERCIAL  INFORMATION  in 
Lima  equipped  with  as  complete  a  library  of  trade  information  as 
possible.  This  bureau  will  answer  inquiries  of  an  industrial  or 
commercial  nature,  and  will  furnish  data  to  persons  interested  in 
the  resources  and  industrial  development  of  Peru.  Tlie  Spanisli 
address  of  the  new  bureau  is  “Ministerio  de  Fomento,  Seccion  de 
Industrias,  Lima.” - A  law  of  January  10,  1918,  levies  an  addi¬ 

tional  surtax  of  2  ])er  cent  on  merchandise  imported  through  the 
customliousos  of  Mollontlo  and  Ilo.  This  makes  the  total  of  the 
surtax  in  said  ports  10  per  cent  of  the  import  duties,  or  the  same  as 
on  goods  im]»ortcd  through  the  customhouses  of  Callao,  Salaverry, 
I’aita,  and  Pisco.  'Phe  surtaxes  collected  at  Mollendo  and  Ilo  are 
for  exclusive  use  in  the  construction  of  WATERWORKS  and  sewers 
in  the  cities  of  Arecpiipa,  Puno,  Abancay,  Moquegua,  and  Mollen¬ 
do. - Cable  rej)orts  slate  that  deposits  containing  RUBIES  have 

been  discovered  in  the  Department  of  Pirua,  Province  of  lluanca- 
bamha,  on  lands  comprised  in  a  zone  grouted  to  an  American  com- 
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of  making  known  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  the  resources 

and  commercial  possibilities  of  the  Latin  American  coimtries. - 

Dr.  David  J.  Guzman,  a  well  known  Salvadorean  scientist  and  author, 
has  just  published  a  BOOK  entitled  “Salvadorean  Medical-Industrial 

Flora.” - A  TYPEWRITING  SCHOOL,  touch  system,  has  just 

been  established  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador. - A  reorganization 

of  the  Salvadorean  BOY  SCOUTS  in  cooperation  with  the  war 
department  adds  to  their  instruction  a  bicycle  section  and  cavalry, 

infantry,  ambulance,  and  telegraph  training. - The  EASTERN 

RAILWAY  has  been  extended  to  the  vicinity  of  Cojutepeque,  and 
the  work  of  excavating  the  second  tunnel,  which  is  between  El  Carmen 
and  the  city  of  Cojutepeque,  has  been  commenced.  The  grading  is 

completed  to  within  11  leagues  of  the  city  of  San  Salvador. - 

Acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  President,  Congress  has  enacted 
a  law  repealing  the  legislative  decree  of  April  19,  1899,  concerning 
MINER:\LS  in  veins,  and  declaring  as  the  property  of  the  State  all 
mineral  veins,  deposits,  and  outcroppings,  as  well  as  petroleum  and 
coal.  Earthy  mineral  substances,  silica  and  construction  rocks, 
sands,  glass,  manganese,  limestone,  salt,  etc.,  belong  to  the  owner  of 
the  land  on  which  they  are  found.  The  law  referred  to  does  not 
impair  the  rights  of  property  owners  who  may  have  previously  dis¬ 
covered  and  worked  mineral  veins  within  their  respective  zones,  nor 
the  legally  acquired  rights  of  third  parties. 


The  department  of  foreign  relations  of  the  Government  of  Uruguay, 
through  its  legation  in  Washington,  has  furnished  Tlie  Bvli.etix  with 
the  following  data:  In  answer  to  a  communication  from  the  charge 
d’affaires  of  Switzc'rland,  who  represents  German  interests  in  L^ruguay, 
stating  that  the  BLOCKADED  ZONE  has  been  extended  to  a  point 
to  the  west  of  the  Azores  Islands,  the  chancellery  has  replied  that  the 
(lovernment  of  Uruguay  reiterates  that  it  will  consider  the  Imperial 
(lovernment  responsible  for  any  violation  of  international  law  com¬ 
mitted  by  submarines  against  Uruguayan  shipping,  and  that,  when 
necessary,  it  will  take  such  ste]>s  or  make  such  reprisals  as  it  may 
deem  proper.  -  -The  President  has  issued  a  ilecree  under  which,  in 
accordance  with  the  law  regulating  the  use  of  GERMAN  VE88EI.8 
interned  in  the  port  of  Montevideo,  a  technical  controlling  and  admin- 
isfrative  commission  is  established  to  advise  the  department  of  public 
works  concerning  repairs  to  tin*  machinery  and  bulls  of  said  vessels. 
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the  total  of  which  will  amount  to  500,000  pesos  (peso  =  $1.0342) 
It  is  estimated  that  these  vessels,  namely,  the  Wiegand,  Thuringia, 
Harzhurg,  Polynesia,  Salatis,  Mera,  Bahia,  and  Silvia  will  be  sea¬ 
worthy  by  February  next. - The  President  has  promulgated  a  law 

authorizing  the  Mortgage  Bank  of  Uruguay  to  issue  10,000,000 
pesos  in  MORTGAGE  BONDS,  series  S.  These  bonds  bear  6  per 

cent  annual  interest,  which  is  payable  quarterly. - A  law  has  been 

enacted  under  which  the  executive  is  empowered  to  prohibit,  should 
he  deem  advisable,  EXPORTS  OF  FOOD,  and  to  seize  and  sell 
same.  Under  this  law  the  prices  of  wheat  and  flour  and  other 
foodstuffs  of  prime  necessity  are  regulated  by  the  Government,  and 
the  latter  is  authorized  to  take  over  and  pay  for  same  whenever  it 

is  deemed  expedient  so  to  do. - The  committee  in  charge  of  the 

construction  of  the  LEGISLA.TIVE  PALACE  in  Montevideo  has 
recommended  to  the  President  an  issue  of  4,500,000  pesos  in  bonds, 

the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used  in  continuing  this  work. - The 

ARGENTINEi-URUGUAY  BANK  has  been  organized  with  a 
nominal  capital  of  50,000,000  pesos  to  engage  in  agriculture,  stock 
raising,  industrial,  commercial,  and  cooperative  building,  the  loaning 
of  money,  and  other  enterprises  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay.  The 
president  of  the  bank  is  Augusto  J.  Coelho,  an  Uruguayan  citizen, 

and  the  vice  president  is  Dr.  Norberto  Pifteiro,  an  Argentinian. - 

TRADE  AND  FINANCE  in  Uruguay  actively  developed  in  1917  in 
spite  of  the  abnormal  conditions  caused  by  the  European  war. 
CYops  were  sold  at  remunerative  prices,  and  the  balance  of  trade 
in  favor  of  the  nation  caused  an  influx  of  gold,  the  gold  coin  in  the 
banks,  and  especially  in  the  Bank  of  the  Republic,  having  increased 
to  a  figure  hitherto  unknown  in  the  country.  The  forbidding  of 
gold  exports  by  the  United  States  and  England  has  occupied  the 
attention  of  business  men  and  of  the  Government,  and  caused  the 
study  of  a  plan  to  liquidate  the  value  of  exports  on  the  basis  of  a 

loan  to  the  allies. - The  CUSTOMS  REVENUES  in  January, 

1918,  were  1,362,840  pesos,  or  462,529  p(isos  more  than  those  of 
the  same  month  of  the  previous  year.-  The  Government  Inis 
accepted  provisionally  the  WATER  AND  SEWERAGE  works 
constructed  by  the  Ulen  Contracting  Co.,  and  has  return(*d  to  that 
company  one-half  of  the  guaranty  deposit  of  1()(),()()0  pi^sos.  — Dr. 
Gabriel  Terra,  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Uruguay  near  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Italy,  has  gone  to  Europe.  Dr.  Terra  was  recently  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  in  favor  of  AMEBIICAN  SOIADARITY 
and  of  the  alli(;s,  and  was  largely  instrunumtal  in  effecting  the 
breaking  off  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany.  -The  Bank 
of  the  Republic  has  advised  the  doi>artment  of  finance  that  the 
2,009,000  6J  per  cent  bonds,  issued  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
Octofier  31,  1917,  have  been  sold,  iqiproximatiJy,  at  99L  The 
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food  administration  has  recommended  that  the  Government  forbid 
exports  of  ARTICLES  OF  PRIME  NECESSITY,  and  that  weights 

and  measmes  used  in  commerce  be  strictly  controlled. - The 

Government  of  Great  Britain  has  completed  negotiations  with  the 
Bank  of  the  Republic  concerning  the  FINANCING  OF  THE  CROP. 
As  the  amount  of  the  credit  was  reduced  to  15,000,000  pesos,  the 
English  Government  was  compelled  to  exclude  Italy  and  France 
from  the  transaction  and  to  use  the  total  amoxmt  of  the  loan  itself. 
Reports  are  to  the  effect  that  France  and  Italy  are  negotiating 
concerning  the  making  of  a  similar  arrangement. - The  Inter¬ 

national  TEMPERANCE  Congress  was  held  in  Montevideo  from 

April  18  to  25,  1918. - In  the  MESSAGE  addressed  to  Congress 

on  February  15  last,  the  President  reviewed  the  international  situ¬ 
ation,  and  especially  the  relations  with  Germany,  referred  to  the 
economic  and  financial  condition  of  the  country,  the  increase  of 
exports  of  wool,  hides,  etc.,  and  to  the  expense  budget  for  1917-18. 


The  report  of  the  department  of  fomento  (development)  recently 
submitted  to  the  Venezuelan  Congress  on  the  MINERAL  PRODUC- 
'ITON  and  exports  of  the  Republic  in  1917  states  that  the  prodm- 
tion  of  gold  amounted  to  958,304  grams;  of  coplier  ore,  42,271  tons; 
of  petroleum,  54,072  tons;  and  of  coal,  20,065  tons.  The  output  of 
the  coal  mines  near  Guanta  was  15,449  tons,  and  that  of  the  Coro 
mines  4,716  tons.  The  coal  mines  in  Venezuela  are  operated  by  the 
Government  and  the  entire  production  during  the  year  referred  to 
was  sold  in  the  country  at  an  average  price  of  24  bolivares  (bolivar  = 
$0,193)  per  ton  at  the  mines.  The  exports  ot  gold  in  1917  consist rd 
of  902,510  grams;  of  copper,  43,701  tons;  of  asphalt,  47,124  tons;  and 
of  petroleum,  8,651  tons.  The  secretary  of  fomento  recommends  a 

change  in  tlie  pn^ent  mining  laws. - American  Consul  Homer 

Brett  states  that  while  the  quantity  of  abandoned  goods  at  the  port 
of  La  Guaira  is  not  largo  there  are  a  great  many  errors  encountennl 
in  the  ])roparation  of  CONSUIjAR  INVTIICES,  the  principal  ones 
of  which  are  the  failure  to  give  the  nationality  of  the  importing 
vt>ssel,  the  use  of  ditto  marks,  and  the  leaving  of  blank  spaces.  These 
omissions  or  faults,  while  seemingly  small,  cause  the  imposition 
oi  tine's  of  about  $25  for  each  infraction,  and  importers  exjH'ct  ship¬ 
pers  or  manufacturers  to  pay  thwe  liiu^s.  The  wnmgful  classilica- 
tion  of  textile  goods,  however,  is  an  offense  which  involvt's  the  heavie'st 
penalties,  sometimes  running  into  thousands  of  dollars.  Mexst  tex- 
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tile  fabrics  are  classified  in  the  Venezuelan  tariff  law  by  weight  per 
square  meter  and  number  of  threads  in  a  square  of  5  millimeters,  and 
as  manufacturers  do  not  always  dehver  goods  exactly  like  the  sample 
upon  which  sales  have  been  made  and  customs  classifications  based, 

this  becomes  a  question  of  much  diflficulty  to  exporters. - The 

bill  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  Government  for  a  NEW  TREAS¬ 
URY  LAW  provides  that  masters  of  foreign  vessels  shall  no  longer 
be  required  to  deposit  the  certificate  of  registry  and  other  documents 
in  the  customhouse,  but  the  agents  of  the  vessels  will  be  required 
to  give  bond  as  security  that  vessels  will  comply  with  local  laws. 
The  fines  now  under  certain  conditions  imposed  upon  masters  ol 
vessels  will  be  abolished  or  greatly  reduced  in  amount.  Ships  will 
be  visited  by  medical  officers  immediately  upon  arrival  at  any  time 
between  6  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m.,  and  upon  being  given  pratique  may 
proceed  immediately  to  their  docks.  Articles  of  different  customs 
classification,  included  in  the  same  package,  may  be  assessed  sep¬ 
arately  with  8  surcharge  of  10  per  cent. - The  following  EX¬ 

PENDITURES  were  made  by  the  National  Government  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1917:  Department  of  interior,  16,667,970 
boUvares  (bolivar =$0,193);  foreign  relations,  874,263  bolivares; 
treasury,  14,635,751;  war  and  navy,  11,555,079;  fomento  (promo¬ 
tion),  3,598,721;  public  works,  8,038,417;  and  education,  2,673,426,  or 
a  total  of  58,043,627  bolivares. - The  annual  report  of  the  treas¬ 

urer  of  the  Government  of  Venezuela  shows  a  reduction  in  the  NA¬ 
TIONAL  DEBT  during  the  past  year  of  10,394,642  bolivares.  The 
total  debt  on  Decenfber  31,  1916,  was  154,527,857  bolivares,  and  on 

December  31,  1917,  144,133,215  bolivares. - For  the  fiscal  year 

ended  June  30,  1917,  the  CUSTOMS  REVENUES  were  44,621,732 
bolivares;  internal  revenue,  27,504,9.35  bolivares,  or  a  total  of  72,126,- 
667  bolivares. 
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